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410 THE HEBREW PEOPLE. 

Reference has been already made to the prediction of 
Ahijah^ respecting the alienation of ten tribes from the 
house of David, the Divine appointment of Jeroboam to be 
the sovereign of this new state, and the accomplishment of 
these predictions after the death of Solomon, through the 
rash and impolitic conduct of his son toward the deputies of 
Israel.* 

This national division was the most disastrous event which 
had occurred to the Israelites since they had been a people. 
They had not unfrequently been reduced to great straits, had 
been subjected to fierce aggression and cruel tyranny ; but 
they had been united. Even the fatal conflict of the other 
tribes with Benjamin, although ruinous to the offenders at the 
time, was instantly succeeded by compassionate feeUngs, and 
generous sympathy, under the fostering influence of which, 
the almost exterminated tribe soon arose to its former pros- 
perity. And although, under the judges, the several tribes 
were not cemented together by any national compact or 
political organization, yet they felt associated by a bond of 
brotherhood, and were ready, on any great emergency, to 
assert their common nationality. Now, however, Israel is 
not temporarily divided by a sudden quarrel, nor partially 
united under the influence of sectional clanship : the nation 
is permanently divided into two separate and rival states. 
This schism was productive of more injurious consequences 
to the Hebrew commonwealth, than would have resulted 
from a similar separation to any other people. There was 
never a country whose religious doctrines, ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, civil polity, and public institutions, were so identified 
with the national unity, as in the case of the Hebrews.f It 
will also be observed, that the division which Jeroboam 
efiected, was, in many respects, singularly unequal. He 
obtained by far the largest territory, and the greatest popu- 
lation ; advantages, however, which were perhaps fully 
counterbalanced by the kingdom of Judah stiU retaining the 
centre of the national reUgion, the high priesthood, and the 
capital. 

♦ See note A, p. 448. + See note B, p. 449. 
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CHAPTER VI. 411 

Shechem was at first selected as the seat of government for 
tlie new kingdom. This city had heen given to the Levites^ 
and was distinguished in the early history of the Hebrews as the 
place where frequent national assemblies were held, but was 
subsequently ruined by Abimelech. It must, however, have 
been soon after rebuilt ; for, at this time, it was evidently a 
large and important city. 

As might have been expected, the first great difficulty 
which the king of Israel encountered, while endeavouring to 
consolidate his power, arose out of the unity which pervaded 
the religious institutions of the people. He said, '' If this 
people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn again 
nnto their lord, even unto Behoboam." (1 Kings xii. 27.) 
On the principles of worldly policy, this conclusion might 
be correct. But Jeroboam knew that he had been specially 
appointed by God to rule over this portion of Israel, and 
that the tenure upon which he held the sceptre was this : 
*' If thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and 
wilt walk in my ways, and do that is right in my sight, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments ; I will be with 
thee, and build thee a sure house." (1 Kings xi. 38.) The 
son of Nebat also knew that the sundering of the kingdom 
was an immediate consequence of Solomon's idolatry. 
(Verse 33.) He had, therefore, in the independence of the 
ten tribes, and in his elevation to the sovereignty, a dear 
demonstration of the direct government and almighty inter- 
position which Jehovah exercised in respect of his people. 
And, as if to give the greatest possible effect to these convic- 
tions, at this very time the Lord interposed to save Israel 
from an invasion which, in their unprepared state, they 
would, in all probability, have been unable to resist. Reho- 
boam, on perceiving the extent of the defection, collected an 
army of one hundred and eighty thousand men, and prepared 
to reduce the revolted tribes ; but the hostile movement was 
prevented by the interposition of the prophet Shemaiah, 
who, in the name of the Lord, forbad the aggression. 

No man was ever placed in a position of more solemn and 
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weighty responsibility than that which Jeroboam occupied on 
this occasion. The national, religious, and political destinies 
of ten tribes of Israel were virtually placed in his hands ; and 
the consequences were most disastrous. It may, indeed, be 
said, that he could not see how it was possible for his autho- 
rity to be maintained, if the people went up to Jerusalem to 
worship : perhaps so. Nor could Abraham see how he was 
to be supported and sustained in his wandering career ; yet 
" he went out, not knowing whither he went." (Heb. xi. 8.) 
Nor did Moses know how he was to extricate Israel from the 
house of bondage, and bring them into the Land of Promise ; 
yet " he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king." 
(Verse 27.) Joshua did not know how he was to cross the 
Jordan and conquer Canaan ; but by faith he obeyed God, 
and was crowned with success. Hebrew history presented 
many noble examples to the mind of the son of Nebat : the 
word of God assured him continued success, if obedient : his 
present elevation, as a fulfilment of Ahijah's prophecy, was a 
pledge of the faithfulness of Jehovah : he saw, in the doom 
of Solomon, and in the dismemberment of the kingdom, the 
consequences of disobedience : Heaven looked on the ripen- 
ing purpose of the man, intrusted with the decision of a 
question so momentous. Was obedient faith in God, or an 
unbelieving reliance upon carnal policy, to be adopted as the 
ground of his confidence, and the principle of his future 
conduct? Alas! the latter prevailed; and from that hour 
Israel sunk from her glorious elevation.* Jeroboam decided 
on endeavouring to prevent his subjects from attending the 
temple at Jerusalem, by establishing two places for worship 
within his own dominions. 

Before any reference is made to the character and conse- 
quences of this proceeding, as a religious defection, it may 
be observed, that it was more than this. Jeroboam is seen 
here as the head and representative of the state, formally 
and of set purpose rejecting the command, and resisting the 
declared will, of Jehovah. Not only, therefore, does he, by 

♦ See note C, p. 449. 
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this action, repudiate the theocracy, and alienate his king- 
dom from that special providential interposition which God's 
covenant with Israel guaranteed to his people ; but he places 
himself with them before God, as transgressors, and under 
the ban of the Divine law. 

Having determined what line of pohcy to adopt, the best 
means of proceeding was the subject of grave consideration ; 
but at length it was decided. The king " took counsel, and 
made two calves of gold, and said unto"* the people, " It 
is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold thy 
gods, Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he 
in Dan." (1 Kings xii. 28, 29.) In this instance the great 
object of the innovation is manifest: it was to prevent the 
people from going to Jerusalem, and not for the sake of 
establishing idolatrous worship. The mode adopted appears 
to have been designed to accomplish the intended end, with 
the smallest apparent departure from the service of the 
Mosaic law. 

These two calves, which were mutilated imitations of the 
cherubim,t were accordingly made, and set up in Bethel and 
Dan, as objects of worship. But even in its political results, 
this measure was not successful ; for the priests and Levites 
which were in all the coasts of Israel abandoned their, pos- 
sessions, and repaired to Jerusalem and other cities of Judah, 
where they took up their abode. Nor did these ecclesiastics 
alone retire ; for " after them out of all the tribes of Israel 
such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came 
to Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their 
fathers." (2 Chron. xi. 16.) And the sacred writer immedi- 
ately adds, '* So they strengthened the kingdom of Judah, 
and made Rehoboam the son of Solomon strong;" (verse 
17;) so it follows that these important emigrations must have 
greatly weakened Israel. The loss of all the priests, Levites, 
and devout worshippers of Jehovah resident in these dominions 

* The Septuagint of this text reads, " And said to the people/' which 
is undoubtedly the sense of the writer, 
t HoBSLET on Hosea. 
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must have been a terrible blow to the interests of the infant 
state. 

It is not absolutely certain, but very probable, that Jero- 
boam inyited the priests and Levites to minister before his 
golden calves, and that they refused. The prestige of their 
lumie and character would have done much to recommend 
this religious defection ; and it is scarcely possible that the 
king should have neglected such an important advantage. 
If, however, this offer was made, it was nobly rejected. He 
then appears to have prohibited their attendance in their 
usual courses at the temple ; (2 Chron. zi. 14 ;) upon which 
they leffc his kingdom. As a political expedient, therefore, 
this effort of Jeroboam failed: it was intended to avoid a 
possible and prospective danger, and it induced an immediate 
and serious loss. 

But the measure is chiefly important in its religious aspects 
and results. It has been supposed that Jeroboam, in this 
instance, like Aaron, Micah, and Gideon, did not intend to 
institute idolatry, but to provide for the worship of Jehovah 
in a manner different from that prescribed in the law.* This 
opinion may be correct in some sense, yet scarcely so as to 
diminish the wickedness of the attempt. The will of God 
was trampled on, for the accomplishment of a political pur- 
pose. If imitations of the cherubim were taken as objects 
of worship, it was not because this was the Divine will, but 
on account of this mode being more agreeable to the pubUc 
taste. And whether these or any other material substances 
or figures were worshipped, the adoration was equally idol- 
atry. Hence we find that, when abandoned by priests and 
Levites, he selected ministers for his worship from ^^ the peo- 
ple at lai^e,"t whilst he took on himself the duties of high 
priest. He also made such arrangements as were likely to 
prevent the people of Israel from attending the great reli- 
gious festivals at Jerusalem. As, therefore, the feast of 
tabernacles was held on the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month, he appointed one similar to it to be held at Bethel 

* See note D, p. 449. 

t Hobslet's translation of 1 Kings xxii. 31. 
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on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, when he, and the 
priests whom he had appointed, sacrificed to the calves, and 
offered upon the altar before them, and burnt incense. On 
this occasion God showed the wicked king and his people 
that, if they had forsaken him, he had not withdrawn his 
omniscient eye and almighty rule from them. The apostasy 
of ten tribes, consummated at their first idolatrous festival, 
was a fearful crisis in the annals of Israel ; and the inter- 
position was worthy of the emei^ency. The king and his 
retinue of priests, with the assembled multitude, stood be- 
fore the altar, while Jeroboam proceeded to bum incense ; 
when a man of God, who had come out of Judah by the 
word of the Lord, stood forth, and denounced a fearful 
malediction against this idolatrous altar. The king, enraged 
at the unseasonable interruption, stretched forth his hand, 
and commanded his people to arrest the prophet. But the 
power of God was there : his hand was immediately dried 
up ; the stiffness of death had laid hold of it ; while, as the 
man of God had foretold, the altar was rent, and the ashes 
poured out. Overwhelmed with this judgment, and humbled 
by his suffering, Jeroboam entreated the man of Gt)d to pray 
for him; which being done, his arm was restored. This 
case exhibits one of the most remarkable predictions found 
in connexion with the history of Israel: the scriptural 
narrative should be carefully perused, including the history 
of the old prophet by whom this man of God was afterward 
deceived. 

The most astonishing feature of the matter, however, is, 
that Jeroboam still adhered to his idolatrous practice, while 
God in mercy varied his mode of chastisement, and gave 
him another warning. His .eldest son, a prince of great 
promise, was taken dangerously iU. The afflicted king, 
having no access to God afforded to him by the idol-worship 
which he had established, advised his wife to go in disguise 
to the prophet Ahijah, and endeavour to learn the fate of 
their child. As this prophet had predicted his elevation to 
the throne, in him Jeroboam had the greatest confidence, 
although, having forsaken the worship of Jehovah, he 
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dared not to avow his name. The queen consented ; and, 
when she reached the door of Ahijah, the prophet, although 
hlind through age, having received the word of the Lord, 
exclaimed, *' Come in, thou wife of Jerohoam ; why feignest 
thou thyself to be another ? for I am sent to thee with heavy 
tidings." (1 Kings xiv. 6.) The man of God then pro- 
ceeded to predict the miserable ruin of the whole house of 
Jeroboam, saying, that the son who was ill should die, but 
that this would be in mercy; he alone of all the family 
should come to the grave, having in his heart some reverence 
for Jehovah; adding, further, that the idolatry of Israel 
would ultimately bring ruin upon the whole land. The 
afflicted mother returned to her house ; and, as she reached 
the door, her son died according to the word of the Lord. 

Still, however, the infatuated king adhered to his evil 
poHcy> and continued his efforts for the enlargement of his 
power. During his residence in Egypt, he appears to have 
stood high in the favour of the king, which probably fur- 
nishes the reason why Shishak, when he invaded Judah, 
and laid Jerusalem under heavy contribution, does not 
appear to have made any aggression upon Israel. In the 
seventeenth year of Jeroboam, the son of Solomon, who 
had reigned at Jerusalem, died, and was succeeded by his 
son Abijah. This young prince, soon after his accession, 
invaded Israel with a very powerful army, and was promptly 
met by Jeroboam with one twice as numerous. The king of 
Judah, undismayed by the number of his enemies, dehvered 
a spirited address to the men of Israel, showing with great 
force their defection from God, and his own trust in Jeho- 
vah. And, although Jeroboam nearly succeeded in surround- 
ing the army of Judah, he was signally defeated. Bethel, 
Ephraim, and Jeshanah, with their dependent villages, were 
wrested from the kingdom of Israel, and added to Judah, as 
the result of the first great battle between these rival states. 
The sacred writer attributes this victory to Divine interven- 
tion : ^^ God smote Jeroboam and all Israel before Abijah. 
And the children of Judah prevailed, because they relied 
upon the Lord God of their fathers." (2 Chron. xiii. 15, 
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18.) Although Jeroboam survived Abijah, he died soon 
after this event, and was succeeded by his son Nadab. 

This king appears to have inherited his father's bad quali^ 
ties, without his capacity. '^ He did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and walked in the way of his father.** (1 Kings xv. 
26.) In the second year of his reign, he assembled his 
army, and laid siege to Gibbethon, a town in the tribe of 
Dan, which appears at this time to have been in possession 
of the Philistines. As this place had been occupied by 
Levites, it is probable, when the sacred tribe left the king* 
dom of Israel on account of the idolatry of Jeroboam, that 
the Philistines in the immediate neighbourhood took posses- 
sion of the abandoned city; and the object of Nadab, in 
this expedition, was to dispossess them. Whilst thus occu^ 
pied, he was slain by one of his soldiers, Baasha, a man of 
Issachar, who immediately assumed the government ; and, to 
make himself secure in its possession, cut off every member 
of the family of Jeroboam ; thus fulfilling the word of the 
Lord by the prophet Ahijah. 

Baasha continued both the sinful policy of his predecessors, 
and the war with Judah. In the latter he must have been 
eminently successful ; for, although we are at once simply 
told that '^ Baasha king of Israel went up against Judah, 
and built Bamah, that he might not suffer any to go out or 
come in to Asa king of Judah ;" (1 Kings xv. 17 ;) it must 
be evident that this could not have been done, unless Israel 
had repaired the consequences of the defeat suffered &om 
Asa, and completely mastered the army of Judah in the 
field. The site of Ramah has been identified by Dr. Robin- 
son * as being about five miles north of Jerusalem, and about 
half way from that capital to Bethel. This latter city must 
therefore have been first recovered, and the king of Israel 
have felt confident of his superior strength, or he would not 
have attempted to establish a fortified post in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital of Judah, and thus virtually to block- 
ade it on the north. Nor did Baasha miscalculate his 

♦ "Biblical Besearches," vol. ii. p. 315. 
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power ; for the utmost efforts of Jadah could not prevent 
the gradual progress of the threatened evil. In this extre- 
mity Asa had recourse to the fatal policy of subsidizing a 
foreign power to act against his Hebrew brethren. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the king of Syria marched an 
army into the north part of the kingdom of Israel, and so 
extensively ravaged Manasseh and Naphtali, that Baasha was 
obliged to abandon his inroad on Judah, to defend his own 
dominions. Prior to this, the royal residence of the kings 
of Israel had been removed h'om Sichem to Tirzah, where 
Baasha kept his court. 

But> notwithstanding the continuance of idolatry by 
the king and people of Israel, Jehovah still attested not 
only his being and providence, but also his special inter- 
est in the seed of Jacob. And as Jeroboam had been fuUy 
warned before the ruin of his family, so the new dynasty 
is visited in a similar manner. This Divine mission is 
performed by Jehu the son of Hanani, who, by the word 
of the Lord, reminds Baasha of his humble origin, and pro- 
vidential elevation, and of the fearful fact, that he had, 
notwithstanding, persisted in the wicked way of the family, 
whose judicial destruction gave him his crown. This 
conviction of sin is followed by a suitable threatening of 
punishment. Baasha was informed, in terrible terms, that 
as he had resembled Jeroboam in iniquity, so he should be 
like him in punishment, — that his children and his race 
should miserably perish. No cheering word speaks of peni- 
tence or prayer. Baasha died, and £lah his son reigned in 
his stead. 

We know nothing of the acts of this king. From the 
manner in which his death is given, it is probable that he 
did nothing worthy of being recorded. During a brief reign 
of two years, Elah followed in the wicked courses of his 
father ; and at the end of that time, " as he was in Tirzah, 
drinking himself drunk in the house of Arza steward of his 
house in Tirzah, 2iimri smote him, and killed him." (1 Kings 
xvi. 9, 10.) The assassin, who was a person of some dis- 
tinction, having the command of one half of the chariots of 
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the king of Israel^ instantly attempted to step into the vacant 
throne ; and it appears that the capital suhmitted to his sway. 
But while the usurper was occupied in destroying, not only 
the whole family of the late king, but also all his kinsfolk and 
friends, thereby fully verifying the word spoken by the pro- 
phet ; the army, still encamped before Gibbethon, hearing 
what had taken place, appointed Omri, the captain of the 
host, to be king. This officer, eager to secure the high 
dignity which the suffrages of the army had given him, 
abandoned Gibbethon, and marched with his troops to the 
capital. Zimri had no force to meet his rival in the field, 
nor could he prevent Tirzah from being taken ; but when he 
saw his hope gone, and the palace closely invested, he set 
fire to the royal residence, and perished in the conflagration. 
His brief and troubled reign of seven days, so closely fol- 
lowed by his miserable death, led to the formation of the 
spirited proverb, " Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?" 
(2 Kings ix. 31.) 

But the death of Zimri did not give his rival quiet posses- 
sion of the throne. The people, either disliking this military 
chief, or indisposed to submit the disposal of the crown to a 
miUtary election, put forth another candidate for power in 
the person of Tibni, the son of Ginath. This new rivalry 
produced a civil war, which, having lasted five years, was 
terminated by the death of Tibni, and the estabHshment of 
Omri in the sovereignty of Israel. Yet the nation gained 
nothing by these murders and wars. Omri earned to 
himself the unenviable distinction of doing ''worse than 
all that were before him." (1 Kings xvi. 25.) He con- 
tinued to enforce the policy of Jeroboam, and even sur- 
passed him in wickedness. The royal residence at Tirzah 
having been destroyed, and the city greatly injured in the 
civil wars, Omri determined to build a new palace and seat of 
government. For this purpose he bought an elevated piece 
of ground, and proceeded to build thereon a city, which he 
called Samaria, from Shemer, the former proprietor of the 
land. This place rose rapidly into importance, and con^ 
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tinued to be the capital of Israel until the ruin of the 
kingdom.* 

After having reigned twelve years, Omri died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahab. It is painful to narrate the 
continued declension of this kingdom, forming, as it did, the 
larger portion of the descendants of Jacob. This king not 
only followed in the evil ways of his father, but went far 
beyond him and all his predecessors in impiety. He married 
Jezebel, a princess of Zidon. She possessed a mind vigorous 
and energetic, daring and passionate ; whilst her husband 
was the weakest of the kings of Israel. The inevitable and 
almost immediate consequence of this connexion was the 
decided preponderance of the mind of the queen in all the 
national councils. 

Hitherto the worship of Israel did not professedly renounce 
Jehovah. It was wicked, because its locality and manner were 
in violation of the Divine law ; it was idolatrous, because the 
golden calves were approached with Divine honour ; but, as 
we have shown, this scheme only proposed to worship Jeho- 
vah in another way ; the object was professedly the same. 
Now, however, aU reserve and limitation are removed, and 
Israel as a kingdom boldly descends into the deepest, darkest 
abyss of idolatrous infamy. The king, under the influence 
of Jezebel, first tolerated the introduction of Phenician 
idolatry, then established it as the reUgion of the court and 
kingdom, and lastly persecuted to death those who still 
adhered to the service of Jehovah. He built a temple at 
Samaria, and erected an image, and consecrated a grove to 
Baal. A multitude of priests and prophets were maintained, 
as the working agency of this impure system. On one 
occasion, when but a portion of this ministry is referred to, 
we are told, the prophets of Baal, or the sun, were four 
hundred and fifty men, and the prophets of the groves, or 
Astarte, four hundred. So energetic and industrious were 
Jezebel and her agents in fostering the polytheism of Zidon, 

• See note E, p. 450. 
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and spreading its rising power over every part of the king' 
dom of Israel I Hence it is said, " Ahab did more to pro- 
voke the Lord God of Israel to anger than all the kings of 
Israel that were before him." (1 Kings xvi. 33;) 

Early in this reign, Hiel, the BetheUte, rebuilt Jericha, 
and thus exposed himself to a malediction dehvered by 
Joshua, and which the inspired compiler of the Book of 
Kings assures us was strictly fulfilled. The exact accom- 
pUshment of this prediction would afford a remarkable asser* 
tion of the infinite wisdom and power of Jehovah,* of the 
utmost consequence, amid the idolatry and impiety of the 
court and the people. But Israel was not left to infer the 
authority of God from this demonstration of his truth. At 
this season of fearful apostasy, EHjah was raised up to be a 
mighty witness for the truth, and a meltns of leading Israel 
back to the knowledge of Jehovah. 

The first reference to this prophet which is found in the 
sacred narrative is abrupt, if not uninteUigible. Immediately 
after the account of Hiel's building of Jericho it is said, 
" And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of 
Gilead, said unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel Hveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word." (1 Kings xvii. 1.) The 
Jewish fathers pretend to remove this abruptness, and con- 
nect this speech of Elijah with the current history, by sup- 
plying a portion of the narrative which they allege has been 
omitted from the present text of the sacred writer. Imme- 
diately after the account of Hiel, and the loss of his sons, as 
narrated above, they add, " Ehjah and Ahab went to comfort 
Hiel in his grief, concerning his sons. And Ahab said to 
Ehjah, Is it possible that the curse of Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who was only the servant of Moses, should be fulfilled, 
and the curse of Moses our Teacher not be fulfilled ; who 
said, (Deut. xi. 16, 17,) 'If ye turn aside, and serve other 
gods, and worship them, then the Lord's wrath shall be 
kindled against you ; and he will shut up heaven that there 

♦ See note F, p. 461. 
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be no rain?' Now^ all the Israelites serve other gods, and 
yet the rain is not withheld. Then Elijah said unto Ahab, 
As the Lord God of Israel Uveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall be no rain nor dew these years, but according to my 
word/'* 

Whatever may be the value of this traditional matter, it 
will scarcely be doubted that the fulfilment of Joshua's male- 
diction was likely to call general attention to Divine pro- 
phecy ; and it is far from improbable that the infidelity of 
that day would endeavour to meet this case with that of 
other prophetic declarations which had not been accom- 
plished. It is, however, certain, that rain was suspended, 
according to the prayer of Ehjah; and, from the state 
of the narrative, it seems as if this event had some con- 
nexion with the case of Hiel. This continued drought 
was a terrible infliction. In the whole of the Divine 
administration toward his people, we find no other in- 
stance of suffering thus intense, lasting so long. God's 
controversy with Israel must have been great, to have 
produced such fearful judgments. Nor is the cause con- 
cealed. In no other period of their history do we find an 
apostasy so general, and so fully developed. Not only was 
the Phenician idolatry established, but at this time the wor- 
ship of Jehovah was proscribed, and his faithful servants 
hunted to death. So violent was the persecution, that 
" Jezebel slew the prophets of the Lord " with such unre- 
lenting malignity, that, to save them from extermination, a 
pious member of the royal household concealed a hundred of 
them in two caves, feeding them with bread and water. 
Yet so zealous and persevering were the agents of the wicked 
queen, that this fact was discovered, and made known to the 
king. 

The consequences of the drought were terrible. Water 
soon became scarce, the soil was dried up, and, as season 
after season passed away without the customary weeks of 
harvest, a frightful famine devastated every part of the coun- 

* This paragraph is given by R. S. Jabohi, the Jemsalem and Baby- 
lonish Tahnudii Boder Olam, Ababbaitbl, &c. 
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try. So great were the privations occasioned by this inflic- 
tion, that the distinctions of social life were considerably 
weakened^ if not destroyed. We find the king^ under the 
pressure of its violence^ sending his godly servant Obadiah 
in one direction, whilst he, by himself, took another, in 
search of water, in the hope that they might save the 
horses and mules aliye, lest they should lose all the beasts. 
During the time that the famine was desolating the coun- 
try, God cared for his servant Ehjah. He was first sent 
to his own land, where, by the brook Cherith, he was 
miraculously suppHed, morning and evening, with bread 
and fiesh, and slaked his thirst with the water of the 
brook. When, through the efiect of the continued drought, 
the brook was dried up, he was sent to the house of a 
poor widow at Zarephath, near Zidon, where he dwelt, 
and was, vrith the woman and her son, miraculously sus- 
tained by the unfailing supply of a barrel of meal and a 
cruse of oil. Here, the widow's son, having died, was 
restored to life, in answer to the prayer of the prophet. 
The state of the kingdom of Israel at this period can 
scarcely be described. Here is a great majority of the 
Hebrew people, heirs to the Abrahamic covenant, who, a 
century previously, stood foremost among the nations of the 
earth, for civilization, arts, and martial power : yet see them 
now, debased, demoralized, ruined! The malediction of 
Jehovah rests upon the people ; the ungenial heavens frown 
upon the parched ground, and man and beast pine away, their 
spirit broken, their lives consumed by wasting want. But, 
dreadful as was the reverse in the outward and temporal cir- 
cumstances of Israel, their religious declension was still 
worse. As far as the eye of man could discern, there was 
but one prophet of Jehovah throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and even the Omniscient Eye could 
find in Israel but seven thousand men who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal. 

After this fatal drought had continued more than three 
years, the prophet Elijah was commanded by God to present 
himself before Ahab, as a means of terminating this inflic- 
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tion. Id the way he met the faithful Ohadiah, whom h^ 
sent to Ahab^ to apprize him of his coming. The king, 
hearing of the approach of the prophet, went out to meet 
him, and addressed Elijah with the stern inquiry, *' Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel ?" To which the man of God, with 
equal spirit, replied, " I have not troubled Israel ; but thou, 
and thy father's house, in that ye have forsaken the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim ;" 
adding a request that he would summon a general convoca* 
tion of the people, with the prophets of Baal and the groves^ 
to meet at Mount Carmel. (1 Kings xviii. 17 — 19.) When 
this assembly was convened, Elijah addressed the people, 
asking them why as a nation they were divided and uncer- 
tain in opinion respecting the worship of God. ''How 
long," said he, "halt ye between two opinions? If the 
Lord be Gt)d, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him." 
(Verse 21.) The people made no answer. Writhing under 
the effects of the terrible famine, they dared not openly 
reject Jehovah ; while, in the presence of the king and his 
host of prophets, they could not denounce Baal: so they 
" answered him not a word." To determine the great ques* 
tion at issue, Elijah then proposed that two sacrifices should 
be prepared in the usual manner, but that, instead of apply- 
ing fire to the offering, each party should make supplication 
to their God, and the God which answered by sending fire 
to consume the sacrifice was to be acknowledged as the 
Almighty Lord; and, presenting himself as the only pro- 
phet of Jehovah, he challenged the numerous prophets of 
Baal to test the divinity of their master by this means. The 
people heartily approved this proposal. It saved them from 
all responsibility : whilst it called for no exercise of faith on 
their part, it exposed them to no risk. Nor could the pro- 
phets of Baal object. They worshipped the sun, who was 
regarded by them as the active principle of heat : fire was 
his element. The personification of their deity was even 
now rising high in the heavens, throwing his burning rays 
through a cloudless sky. To them, if they really believed 
the doctrines which they taught, the opportunity for exalt- 
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ing Baal was a most favourable one; and they appear to 
have entered upon their task with great alacrity. The 
sacred historian relates the whole case minately, and with 
great effect. Having prepared the sacrifice, the multitude of 
priests cried in earnest prayer until noon, without receiving 
any answer ; but, although harassed by the severe sarcasms 
of Elijah, they continued their vain, but frantic, orgies until 
evening. Ehjah now enters upon his work. He builds an 
altar of twelve stones, to indicate the religious unity of the 
Hebrew people; prepares the sacrifice, and takes extraordi- 
nary precaution against all fraud, by making a trench round 
the altar, and pouring water upon the sacrifice, until it, with 
the wood and the altar, was completely drenched, and even 
the trench filled with water. He then came near, and 
poured out his heart in a brief, but most earnest, prayer to 
Jehovah. This petition was immediately answered : fire fell 
from heaven, ''and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water 
that was in the trench." (Verse 38.) The people, astonished 
and alarmed at this subhme display of Divine power, threw 
themselves on the ground, exclaiming, in the deep feeling of 
a renovated faith, ** The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord« he 
is the God." (Verse 39.) 

The triumph of the truth was complete. The priests of 
Baal had utterly failed to show the existence or power of 
their pretended deity. Every thing that the most cruel rites 
could effect, that the most persevering devotedness could 
perform, had been done ; but in vain : while Jehovah at once 
heard, and gloriously answered, the prayer of his servant, and 
attested the verity of his word, and the glory of his power. 
Elijah then charged the people to prevent the escape of 
the prophets of Baal, who had been so clearly convicted of 
deceiving the nation : so they took them down to the brook 
Eishon, where, at the command of the prophet, they were 
all slain. It does not appear that Ahab was concerned in 
this transaction. Elijah appealed to the people, who, under 
the impression of the recent miracle, obeyed his commands ; 
while the king was too awe-stricken to interfere. Immedi* 
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ately after this execution^ Elijah announced to Ahab the 
approach of the mach-desired rain ; and as the king went 
to refresh himself for his journey, the prophet proceeded to 
the top of Carmel, to engage in earnest prayer : while thus 
employed, a doud, about the size of a man's hand, rising 
out of the sea, confirmed the promise, and shortly after the 
heavens were black with clouds, and there was an abundant 
rain. 

The miracle of Carmel, although it produced temporary 
conviction, and confounded the supporters of idolatry, nei- 
ther made all the people sensible of their wickedness, nor 
restored them to the love of the truth. There was, conse- 
quently, no united effort made to uphold the authority of 
Jehovah, and to bring the nation to worship him. But if 
those who had seen such a glorious display of the power of 
Jehovah were timid and faithless, Jezebel, incensed almost to 
madness by recent events, put forth tenfold energy in sup- 
port of her foul idolatry. On hearing of the execution of 
the prophets of Baal, she fiercely swore that EUjah, by the 
next day, should be " as one of them." To avoid this fate, 
the prophet fled, first into the land of Judah, thence into 
the wilderness of Arabia, where, obtaining special sustenance 
and strength through angelic agency, he proceeded on his 
way, and finally reached Horeb, the mount of God. Here 
he received special revelations from God, relating to his own 
conduct, and the state of rehgion in the kingdom of Israel. 
These were required by the very depressed state of the pro- 
phet's mind. He had been zealous for the Lord of hosts, 
had been a messenger from Jehovah to his erring people ; 
yet, notwithstanding the marvellous revelations of judgment 
and mercy, wisdom and power, which had been displayed, 
it was even now EHjah's firm conviction that he alone 
remained faithful to the Lord ; and his spirit, which had 
braved the wrath of the king, and the opposition of an idola- 
trous hierarchy and nation, sunk under the impression that 
the cause of God was lost in Israel. The repeated exclama- 
tion, ''I, even I only, am left," speaks volumes as to the 
ruin of his hopes. (I Kings xix. 10, 14.) This impression 
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was indeed corrected ; but not in a manner calculated to 
afford much consolation^ or to excite any high hope for the 
future: he was, indeed, assured that, as a worshipper of 
Jehovah, he was not alone in Israel. For, said the Lord, 
"Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel." (Verse 18.) 
After the famine and the deHverance, the miracles of Carmel, 
and the destruction of the false prophets; after all that 
Jehovah had done to assert his supremacy, and to put idola- 
try to shame ; but seven thousand out of a nation who had 
not bowed to Baal, and kissed him ! Can we wonder that 
Ehjah should despair ? 

But the prophet was commanded to proceed again toward 
Israel by the way of Damascus, and to anoint Hazael as 
future king of Syria, Jehu to succeed to the throne of Israel, 
and Ehsha to follow himself as prophet of the Lord. All 
these appointments had for their object the destruction of 
idolatry, or the punishment of its promoters. A short 
season of national prosperity appears to have followed the 
drought and the famine, as if Jehovah designed to try the 
effect of alternate chastisement and blessing on the mind 
of his rebellious people. This improved state of things 
was, however, soon terminated by an invasion of the country. 
Benhadad, king of Syria, (whose capital at that time was 
Damascus,) having formed a confederacy with thirty-two 
other kings, marched an immense army into the land of 
Israel, for the purpose of laying siege to Samaria. Secure 
of success in his own estimation, from the abundance of 
preparation, he sent to Ahab, claiming a right to all his 
wealth, his wives, and his children, and all that he had. 
The king of Israel, alarmed at his great power, consented at 
•once to acknowledge himself a vassal of Benhadad, and to 
hold his crown and country, family and property, by the 
sufferance of the king of Syria. But the proud sovereign, 
not satisfied with this verbal submission, sent again to de- 
mand that his servants might search through the house of 
the king, and the houses of all his servants, and that they 
might take away whatsoever they chose of his people or his 
property. This demand Ahab, by advice of his council. 
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refused. The haughty Syrian then detennined on vengeance; 
declaring that his host was so numerous, as to he ahle to 
take up all the dust of Samaria in their hands ; to which 
Ahah replied in terms so just and forcible, that they have 
become an everiasting proverb : " Let not him that girdeth 
on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it ofip.^' 
(1 Kings XX. 11.) 

To prove still further the effect of merciful interposition 
on this generally apostate people, a prophet of the Lord was 
sent to Ahab in this extremity, and said, " Thus saith the 
Lord, Hast thou seen all this great multitude ? behold, I will 
deliver it into thine hand this day; and thou shalt know 
that T am the Lord. And Ahab said. By whom ? And he 
said. Even by the young men of the princes of the provinces. 
Then he said. Who shall order the battle ? And he answered. 
Thou." (Verses 13, 14.) The case was sufficiently urgent, 
and Ahab had seen enough of the manifested power of Jeho-> 
vah to be obedient to this teaching. He selected the princes 
of the provinces, two hundred and thirty-two men, and 
ordered seven thousand soldiers to follow them. They went 
out at noon, when the Syrians were indulging in dissipation 
and security ; and this little band attacked the host of Syria, 
which, thrown into disorder, fled. The army of Israel pur- 
sued them. Benhadad, himself foremost in the disgraceful 
flight, reached his own border, with those of his army who 
had escaped the great slaughter which took place during the 
rout. 

After this deliverance, the same prophet who had foretold 
it, and the means by which it should be effected, came again 
to Ahab, and charged him to strengthen himself, for that 
the invasion would be repeated the following year. This, 
too, was verified ; and Ahab, again instructed by ''a man of 
God," not only routed his foes with a great slaughter, but 
took Benhadad prisoner. He, however, treated him with 
much kindness ; and, having extorted a promise that all the 
cities which had been taken from Israel should be restored, 
he sent him away in peace. Immediately after this event, 
one of the sons of the prophets assured Ahab from the Lord, 
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that, as he had allowed the king of Syria thus to escape, his 
life should be forfeited as a penalty, and the life of his people 
instead of that of the Hberated Syrians. The manner in 
which this address was given added great weight to the sad 
tidings ; so that the king of Israel " went to his house heavy 
and displeased." (Verse 43.) It is astonishing to £lnd men 
of learning and religion speak of this threatening as if it 
arose out of " the spirit of the age ;" when, from the whole 
ease, it is so evident that the lenity of Ahab was not only 
extravagant and misplaced, but clearly indicated a favourable 
disposition toward idolatry in the mind of the king. 

Yet all this was insufficient to produce, either in the sove- 
reign or the people, a reverence for Jehovah, or a respect for 
his laws. Soon afterward we hear that Ahab much wished 
to purchase a vineyard, which stood close to his palace at 
Jezreel. But Naboth, the owner, would not consent to sell 
his inheritance. The proud monarch took this refusal as 
such an indignity, that he grieved much, and would not eat. 
Jezebel, however, having understood the cause of his grief, 
immediately promised him possession of the desired spot. 
Accordingly, she procured suborned witnesses, who charged 
Naboth with treason and blasphemy, for which he was im- 
mediately put to death. Jezebel then invited her husband 
to gratify his desire, seeing Naboth was dead. Ahab, who 
could not but be privy to the guilt of these transactions, 
gladly went to take possession of his prey. Here, however, 
he had another proof that Jehovah is the God of all the 
earth. Whilst intent upon his new acquisition, the eyes of 
EUjah rested upon him ; his voice of thunder sank into his 
heart, while he said, '^Hast thou killed, and also taken 
possession? In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine;" adding, to 
complete the denunciation, "The dogs shall eat Jezebel by 
the wall of Jezreel." (1 Kings xxi. 19, 23.) These terrible 
predictions greatly troubled Ahab. He had, on many pre- 
vious occasions, seen the word of the Lord abundantly 
verified; and he now trembled at the prospect of having 
immediately to endure the punishment which he so richly 
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merited. These alarming apprehensions seem to have led 
him to some measure of godly repentance. He humbled 
himself, '^rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
flesh, and fasted, and lav in sackcloth, and went softly.'' 
(Verse 27.) Because of these manifestations of humility, 
the infliction of the evil was graciously deferred. 

Notwithstanding the extravagant kindness which Ahab 
had showed to Benhadad, the Syrian king, when safely 
returned to his own country, refused to comply with the 
conditions which he had so solemnly promised to perform. 
The towns previously taken from Israel by the Syrians were 
not restored. This produced a renewal of hostilities, which 
continued three years. 

In the third year of this war, Jehoshaphat king of Judah 
came down to Samaria to visit the king of Israel. The 
asperity formerly existing between the two kingdoms appears 
by this time to have passed away, and a good understanding 
and feehng to have been produced. During this visit, Ahab 
pointed out to Jehoshaphat the unjust retention of Ramoth- 
gilead by the king of Syria, and solicited his aid in recover- 
ing it. Jehoshaphat at once agreed to join him, but pro- 
posed inquiring of the Lord respecting the enterprise. Ahab 
called together his prophets, four hundred in number, who 
all predicted a favourable issue to the undertaking. But 
Jehoshaphat was not satisfied ; inquiring, " Is there not 
here a prophet of the Lord besides, that we might inquire of 
him ? And the king of Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, There 
is yet one man, Micaiah the son of Imlah, by whom we may 
inquire of the Lord : but I hate him ; for he doth not pro- 
phesy good concerning me, but evil." * (1 Kings xxii. 7, 8.) 
At the request of the king of Judah, however, he was sent 
for ; and he predicted a most disastrous issue of the expedi- 
tion. Many conflicting opinions have been formed of this 
singular history. It appears, however, very probable, that 
the four hundred prophets were the idolatrous ministers of 
Ahab, now presented as pretended prophets of the Lord, 

* How Bimilar is the case described in the Iliad, book i. line 106 ! 
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but engaged to carry out the king's views. This may be 
gathered from the fact, that Micaiah calls them Ahab's pro* 
phets ; (verse 23 ;) and the messengers sent to call Micaiah 
charged him to speak that which was good ; (verse 13;) that 
is, which was agreeable to the royal ear. The true character 
of these prophets is further indicated liy the parable in which 
Micaiah describes them to be actuated by a lying spirit. 

The most remarkable part of the case is, that, after this 
warning, the pious king of Judah should still consent to 
take a part in the enterprise. This may, however, be in 
some measure accounted for, by an intermarriage which had 
taken place between the families; Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, having married Athaliah, daughter of Ahab. 
The expedition was accordingly undertaken and defeated. 
Ahab having been killed in the conflict, the blood was washed 
from his chariot in the pool of Samaria, where the dogs licked 
it up, as predicted by EUjah. Ahaziah succeeded to the throne 
of his father Ahab. This sovereign, while he continued to 
support the idolatry of Jezebel, with a wicked zeal worthy of 
his parentage, also continued to cultivate friendly relations 
with Judah. In conjunction with Jehoshaphat, he projected 
the restoration of the maritime traffic to Ophir, which had 
been found so lucrative in the days of Solomon. A prophet 
of Jehovah, however, denounced this wicked alliance to the 
king of Judah, and predicted the failure of the scheme. This 
prediction was fulfilled : for, although the confederate kings 
made great efforts to equip a navy, the vessels never pro- 
ceeded on the voyage, but were wrecked before they cleared 
out of the port. (2 Chron. xx. 35—37.) 

Ahaziah did not long survive this fruitless attempt. He fell 
through a lattice from an upper chamber of his palace, in 
Samaria, and was greatly injured by the fall. In this extre- 
mity, he sent to inquire of the oracle of Beelzebub, the god 
of Ekron, whether he should recover. But, at the word of 
the Lord, EUjah interposed himself before the messenger in 
his way ; and, having boldly reproved the king for seeking 
information from a Heathen temple, he declared that he 
should surely die; a threatening which was shortly after 
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accomplished ; and Jehoram, his brother, reigned in his 
stead. 

Soon after the accession of this prince, we find him, in 
conjunction with the kings of Judah and Edom, engaged in 
an expedition against the Moabites. In this war, it appears 
that EUsha first actually entered upon the prophetic office. 
Elijah had been gloriously translated to heaven ; and the son 
of Shaphat, according to his earnest desire, had caught his 
mantle and his spirit. He accompanied this expedition ; 
and when, by great mismanagement, the confederate army 
was on the point of perishing for want of water, he procured 
them a miraculous supply, which was also the means of their 
obtaining a complete victory over the Moabites. 

The fame of Elisha as a prophet and worker of miracles 
grew rapidly. He healed the waters at Jericho, when found 
of very deleterious quahty ; multiplied the distressed widow's 
oil ; restored to life the child of the Shunamite ; destroyed 
the poisonous quality of certain noxious herbs ; and fed an 
hundred men on twenty loaves. Such miraculous powers 
fioon spread his fame to all surrounding countries. The 
king of Syria hearing of it, sent his favourite general, 
Naaman, to the king of Israel, that he might be healed of 
his leprosy; and, notwithstanding the dismay with which 
this strange appUcation inspired the king of Israel, Elisha 
complied with the request, and sent the leper back perfectly 
healed. 

Nor was the power of the prophet confined to these pri- 
vate cases. The king of Israel having commenced or 
renewed the war with Syria, Elisha unveiled all the move- 
ments of the enemy, so that the counsels of Benhadad were 
as well known in the palace of Samaria as in that of Syria. 
Enraged at having his plans thus exposed, and being well 
aware of the agency by which it was done, the Syrian king 
determined to destroy the prophet; and for this purpose 
sent a body of troops to invest Dothan, where he then was. 
This was done so effectually, that all merely human hope of 
escape was cut off. But, in answer to the prayer of Elisha, 
in the morning his servant saw the mountain covered with 
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** horses and chariots of fire." (2 Kings vi. 17.) Then 
Elisha smote the Syrians with blindness, and led them into 
the midst of Samaria, where they were restored to sight. 
After showing them that they were completely at the mercy 
of Israel, he gave them refreshment, and sent them away. 

Finding all other measures unavailing, Benhadad assembled 
an immense army, and laid siege to Samaria. The king of 
Israel dared not to meet him in the field ; and the defences 
of the capital were so strong, that the city could not be taken 
by assault. But no sufficient magazine of provisions, inde- 
pendent of the surrounding country, had been provided. 
Famine, therefore, soon became more terrible than the 
sword. The sacred narrative gives a fearfully vivid picture 
of the sufferings endured by the inhabitants of the city 
during this siege. An ass's head was sold for fourscore 
pieces of silver, about ^2. 9«. What, then, must have been 
the value of the whole of the animal ! How does the enor- 
mous price of this most loathsome flesh prove the intensity 
of public want ! Again : the fourth part of a cab of doves' 
dung was sold for five pieces of silver. The reader will 
scarcely require to be informed that the term which our 
translators have rendered "doves' dung," is, by the best 
biblical critics, supposed to mean a kind of pulse, a half pint 
of which was worth about three shillings. But these proofs 
of scarcity sink into insignificance, when we read of the hor- 
rible appeal made to the king, as, passing upon the wall, he 
surveyed the power of the enemy without, and the sufferings 
of his people within, the city. ** There cried a woman unto 
him, saying. Help, my lord, king. And the king said 
unto her. What aileth thee? And she answered. This 
woman said unto me. Give thy son, that we may eat him to- 
day, and we will eat my son to-morrow. So we boiled my 
son, and did eat him : and I said unto her on the next day. 
Give thy son, that we may eat him : and she hath hid her 
son." (Verses 26, 28, 29.) The already afflicted monarch was 
overwhelmed with grief at this shocking recital : he rent his 
clothes, and thus showed that he had sackcloth on his flesh. 
This climax of agony led the king to a determination, which 
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will appear, at the present time, most extravagant and unrea- 
sonable. His declared resolve was, to take off the head of 
Elisha that very day. It has from hence been generally 
supposed, that the king attributed these evils to the influ- 
ence of the prophet. But this is far from being evident. 
It is much more likely that he thought the prophet had suf- 
ficient power with God to procure some deliverance, or alle- 
viation of the misery, but that he would not. 

Elisha was, by Divine inspiration, made aware of the dan- 
ger ; and when the messenger of death arrived at the door 
of the house where he was, he found means to detain him 
there until the king, who followed him, also arrived. 
Elisha then declared, by the word of the Lord, that that day 
should terminate these terrible sufferings ; that on the mor- 
row provision should be so abundant, that a aeah (about two 
gallons and half) of fine flour should be sold for a shekel, 
(about two shillings and four-pence,) and two aeaha of bar- 
ley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria. (2 Kings vii. 1 .) 
This intelligence seemed so incredible, that the officer who 
accompanied the king intimated his opinion that it could 
not be, unless the Lord would make windows in heaven, and 
rain flour from thence. The prophet iterated the prediction ; 
adding that, although this man should see it, he should not 
eat of it. 

On that day the Lord so afirighted the Syrians with 
supernatural noises, resembling those made by the rapid 
march of a great army, and filled them with such unaccount- 
able consternation, that they with one consent abandoned 
their camp, and fled. Being fully persuaded that a host 
of Hittites or Egyptians had been procured to aid Israel, 
they did not stay to strike their tents, or even to take 
their property or provision ; but fled in the greatest 
haste, until they had crossed the Jordan. Still the famished 
inhabitants of the city saw no signs of relief; until four 
lepers, who were shut without the gate, and nearly perish- 
ing with hunger, determined, in the twilight of the even- 
ing, to venture into the Syrian camp, which they found 
entirely abandoned by the army, but replete with 
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provisions and articles of luxury. Having amply pro- 
vided for themselves, they conveyed the intelligence to 
the porter at the gate of the dty, and he to the king. 
Jehoram arose in the night, and, as was very natural, sup- 
posed that the abandonment of the camp was a stratagem to 
draw out the inhabitants of the town, that they might be 
destroyed. A few horsemen were therefore sent to recon- 
noitre ; and their testimony established the joyful fact, that 
the siege was raised, and the whole Syrian camp, with its 
furniture and provision, abandoned. The people, therefore, 
at once sallied out, and spoiled the camp; and the abun- 
dance of provisions was so great, that the prediction of 
Elisha, as to its price, was verified ; as it was also in respect 
of the incredulous officer ; for he being appointed to arrange 
the business at the gate of the city, the crowd was so great, 
that he was trodden to death. 

Soon after this unexpected deliverance, Benhadad, the 
king of Syria, fell sick. Josephus intimates that his dis- 
temper was occasioned by the melancholy conviction, that 
his attempt on Samaria had been frustrated, not by the 
power of man, or any accidental circumstance, but by the 
interposition of Heaven. It is, however, a singular and 
unexplained circumstance, that about this time we find 
Elisha at Damascus. No sooner had intelUgence of his 
arrival reached the ears of the king, than he sent the pro- 
phet, by the hand of his principal officer, Hazael, a magnifi- 
cent present " of every good thing of Damascus, forty 
camels' burden." This was presented to EUsha, with the 
very respectful inquiry, " Thy son Benhadad king of Syria 
hath sent me to thee, saying, Shall I recover of this disease ?" 
(2 Rings viii. 9.) The prophet answered in terms of enig- 
matical import : " Go, say unto him. Thou mayest certainly 
recover: howbeit the Lord hath showed me that he shall 
surely die." Then, looking steadfastly and long in the face 
of the messenger, " the man of God wept. And Hazael said, 
Why weepeth my lord ? And he answered, Because I know 
the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Israel: their 
strongholds wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt 

u 2 
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tbou slay with the sword." (Verses 10—12.) Hazael 
expressed much surprise at this announcementy apparently 
incredulous as to his means of effecting such great objects; 
but the prophet silenced every doubt, by the assurance that 
the whole case was under his eye : '* The Lord has shown 
me thee ruling over Syria/' * 

In due time this prediction was fulfilled. Hazael returned 
to his master with a favourable report ; but, on the next day, 
'* he took a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread 
it on his face, so that he died." (Verse 15.) The murderer 
seems to have had no difficulty in stepping into the vacant 
throne. Nor was he unequal to the station which he had 
so wickedly obtained. 

Jehoram king of Israel seized this opportunity of endea- 
vouring to recover possession of Ramoth-gilead, in a fruitless 
attempt on which his father Ahab was slain. In this effort, 
as in the former one, the king of Judah joined his forces to 
those of Israel. In a battle fought in this war, Jehoram was 
wounded, and obliged to return to Jezreel ; and soon after 
the king of Israel went down to see him. While these events 
were transpiring, or immediately afterward, Ramoth-gilead 
was taken, and the army held possession, probably expecting 
a counter attack from the forces of Syria. At this juncture 
one of the sons of the prophets, sent by Elisha, appeared 
before Jehu, who had been left in command of the army, as 
he sat with the other officers ; and, having called him into a 
private place, anointed him king over Israel; at the same 
time charging him by the word of the Lord to cut off the 
whole house of Ahab. 

The soldiers were no sooner informed of this appointment, 
than they immediately confirmed it. Jehu was at once 
saluted as king. The trumpets sounded, and public pro- 
clamation to that effect was at once made. The sovereign 
elect well knew that his safety and success depended upon 
the promptitude and energy of his conduct : he therefore 
proceeded with a select body of troops by rapid marches to 

♦ See note G, p. 451. 
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Jezreel. The kings of Israel and Judah, while congratulating 
themselves on their success against the arms of Syria, and 
enjoying repose in the favourite city of Jezebel, were sur- 
prised by being informed that a party of armed men were 
rapidly approaching the city. In a short time they were 
further told that Jehu was at their head. Jehoram, impa- 
tient to know the cause of this movement^ mounted his 
chariot, and, in company with the king of Judah, went out 
to meet him. He was not left long in doubt. The furious 
aspirant to the crown reproached the king with the wicked- 
ness of his house, and then shot him dead with an arrow. 
The king of Israel shared the same fate. Jehu, commanding 
that the body of Jehoram should be cast into the piece of 
ground which had been so unrighteously taken from Naboth, 
hasted into the city. Here Jezebel, whose violent spirit 
could not be restrained, disguised her face and head, and. 
Looking through a window, saluted Jehu with the appropriate 
inquiry, "Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?" (2 Kings 
ix. 31.) But her hour was come : at the command of Jehu, 
she was thrown out at the window, and trampled to death 
under the feet of the horses. 

Having secured himself in the possession of Jezreel, Jehu 
sent his servants to seek and bury Jezebel, out of respect to her 
royal rank ; but the malediction of Heaven had been ahready 
fulfilled : the dogs had eaten her, according to the word of the 
Lord. Jehu then sent a letter to those who had the charge 
of the princes of the house of Ahab, and to the rulers of 
Samaria, — seventy sons of Ahab being in that city, — calling 
upon tliem to select the best of the princes, to set him on 
the throne, and to prepare to fight in his support. These 
persons, however, shrunk from the dangerous task : they saw 
the caustic irony of the request, and replied by placing them- 
selves under the orders of Jehu. His terms were, " If ye 
be mine, and if ye will hearken unto my voice, take ye the 
heads of the men your master's sons, and come to me to 
Jezreel by to-morrow this time." (2 Kings x. 6.) This was 
complied with, and the next morning saw the seventy heads 
disposed in two heaps by the gate of Jezreel. Nor did this 
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satisfy the vengeance of the son of Nimshi : he " slew all 
that remained of the honse of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his 
great men, and his kinsfolks, and his pi4ests, until he left 
him none remaining." (Verse 1 1 .) 

Having accomplished his purpose in Jezreel, Jehu went 
up to Samaria. By the way, he had further opportunity of 
indulging his sanguinary spirit ; for, before he reached the 
capital, he met forty-two persons, relatives of the king of 
Judah, who, ignorant of what had taken place, were going 
down to visit the royal family at Jezreel. All these he imme- 
diately put to death. In this journey, also, he met with 
Jehonadab, the son of Bechab, whom he took up into his 
chariot, and invited him to " come and see " his " zeal for 
the Lord." (Verses 15, 16.) This person is generally sup- 
posed to have been the founder of the Bechabites, spoken of 
by Jeremiah. He was not an Israelite, but a Kenite ; yet, 
as a worshipper of Jehovah, and a determined enemy to 
idolatry, he might feel a great interest in the reformation 
which Jehu was professing to effect; while, on the other 
hand, being a person of acknowledged religious character, 
his presence in the chariot might tend to facilitate the 
objects of the king. 

On arriving at Samaria, Jehu called a solemn assembly of 
all those who were attached to the idolatry of Sidon. He 
even went so far as to make large professions of reverence 
for Baal; protesting that even Ahab served Baal little in 
comparison with what he would do. Under the influence 
of these professions and invitations, all the worshippers of 
Baal came together. Having taken great pains to get every 
one who revered Baal, and none else, into this assembly, he 
had them all destroyed. He also burned all the images of 
Baal, and brake the temple, and rooted his worship out of 
Israel. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, *'Jehu took no heed to 
walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart." 
(Verse 31.) He neither departed from the sin of Jeroboam, 
nor gave up the worship of the calves at Bethel and Dan. 

But although special Divine interposition was thus 
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manifested in the elevation of the son of Nimshi to the 
crown, he did not consecrate himself to the service of 
Jehovah. His obedience was merely political, for selfish 
purposes, and therefore not acceptable to God. When the 
Divine requirement stood in opposition to his notions of 
policy, he disobeyed. This conduct produced the usual 
results of national disaster and defeat. Hazael king of 
Syria attacked the borders of Israel with great success. He 
appears to have subdued all the transjordanic territories, 
making that river the eastern frontier of Israel. 

As Jehu did not faithfuUy restore the worship of Jehovah, 
the Lord would pot permanently estabhsh his family on the 
throne of Israel; but, as he so fully executed the Divine 
will in the extirpation of the wicked family of Ahab, and in 
the destruction of the idolatry of Baal, it was declared that 
his children to the fourth generation should continue on the 
throne. 

Some writers place the mission of Jonah in the reign of 
Jehu. He was called from the kingdom of Israel, and sent 
to the king of Assyria, and the people of his capital, to com- 
mand them to repent. At no time was the word of a prophet 
of Israel likely to have greater effect. The predictions and 
miracles of Elijah and Elisha must have been known, not 
only in the countries bordering on Judea, but in distant 
lands. At Damascus we have seen that the latter prophet 
was received as the messenger of God. When these facts are 
considered, it is not a matter of so much surprise, when 
a prophet of Israel stood and pubUcly predicted the ruin of 
Nineveh within three days, that it should have produced the 
humihation and penitence which at that time averted the 
threatened doom. 

An incident in the life of this prophet also reminds us of 
an interesting and important fact. He ''went down to 
Joppa; and he found a ship going to Tarshish.'* (Jonah 
i. 3.) So, then, amid the rapid fluctuations and severe 
reverses to which the idolatries of Israel had subjected this 
section of the sons of Jacob, the Phenician merchants of 
Tyre, steady to their purpose, pursued their commercial 
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intercourse with the west. It is worthy of remark, that it 
was in a vessel sailing to Spain, and, in all probability, to 
Britain, that the disobedient prophet endeavoured in vain to 
escape. 

At the death of Jehu, his son Jehoahaz succeeded to the 
throne of Israel. We know but little of his disastrous 
reign, except that the monarch still upheld the worship 
established by Jeroboam, and was grievously oppressed by 
Hazael king of Syria. " For the king of Syria had destroyed 
them, and had soade them like the dust by threshing." 
(2 Kings xiii. 7.) So ruinous to the strength of the kingdom 
were these aggressions, that the king of Israel had only 
" fifty horsemen, and ten chariots, and ten thousand foot- 
men," left. This oppression, however, led to prayer : " Je- 
hoahaz besought the Lord, and the Lord hearkened unto 
him." (Verse 4.) It is also said that ''the Lord gave Israel 
a saviour." (Verse 5.) If this applies to any deliverance 
wrought out in the time of this king, we have no informa- 
tion respecting it; most probably, however^ it predicted 
one in the following reign. 

Jehoahaz was succeeded by his son Joash, who, although 
he departed not from the wickedness of the son of Nebat, 
yet, having heard that the aged prophet Elisha was sick, 
went down to see him ; and, regarding the venerable man aa 
the strength of Israel, " wept over his face, and said, my 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof." (Verse 14.) Elisha commanded the king to take 
a bow and arrows, and, putting his hands on the king's 
hands, told him to shoot out at the window eastward : upon 
which the prophet said, that was the arrow of the Lord's 
deliverance from Syria. The king was then desired to take 
his arrows, and smite the ground. He did so " thrice, and 
stayed." The prophet was wroth that he had smitten but 
thrice; saying, "Thou shouldest have smitten five or six 
times ; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst con- 
sumed it : whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice." 
(Verses 18, 19.) By these symbolical actions did the dying 
prophet predict the deliverance of Israel from the wretched 
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subjection to which it had been reduced, and censure the 
lack of zeal and energy which the king displayed. 

No prince had assumed the government of Israel under 
more adverse circumstances than Joash. But the death of 
Hazael, soon after, greatly improved the aspect of affairs. 
This Syrian king had been a scourge of the ten tribes, 
beyond any who had preceded him. His name was the ter- 
ror of the land. And, although his son and successor, Ben- 
hadad, was not less hostile in his disposition, he lacked the 
talents and energy of his father. In the war which ensued, 
Joash recovered the cities which Hazael had taken from 
Israel, and obtained, according to the word of the prophet, 
three signal victories over the Syrian armies. 

During this reign there occurred one of those unna- 
tural and suicidal wars which more than once wasted 
the resources, and sacrificed the lives, of the children of 
Jacob. Amaziah, king of Judah, having obtained a great 
victory over the Edomites, was so elated, that he persisted 
in provoking the king of Israel to war. The hostile Hebrews 
met at Beth-shemesh, where the arms of Israel were com- 
pletely triumphant. The king of Judah was taken prisoner, 
and the victorious monarch marched to Jerusalem, broke 
down a great portion of the wall of the city, took all the 
gold and silver and costly vessels which were in the house of 
the Lord; and, with this spoil and hostages, he returned in 
triumph to Samaria. Joash had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, during his reign, the position of his kingdom had been 
retrieved. He had driven out the enemies who trampled 
upon the power and independence of the country, recovered 
the towns which had been previously occupied by the 
Syrians, and left Israel respectable and respected. He was 
succeeded by his son, Jeroboam II. 

This sovereign seems to have inherited the talents and 
energy, as well as the crown, of his father. He conducted 
the war against Syria with great success, and succeeded in 
recovering, to the dominion of Israel, all the district to the 
east of Jordan, which was regarded by Joshua as pertaining 
to the Land of Promise. The eastern frontier of Israel was 
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thus extended from Hamath to the Dead Sea. He even suc- 
ceeded in obtaining military possession of the capital of 
Syria ; and it is worthy of notice that these successes had 
been predicted by the prophet Jonah. 

It does not appear difficult to account, in some measure, 
for this sudden flow of political power and prosperity to 
Israel. Just before this time, Assyria appears to have 
turned her military attention on western Asia. Syria and 
other kingdoms, which had hitherto been the hereditary 
enemies of Israel and Judah, were the first to feel this 
aggression. Harassed by Assyria on the east, and the 
Israelites on the west, these powers fell one after another. 
Daring their gradual fall, Israel appeared to rise into power 
with sudden and unexpected rapidity. But this prosperity 
was ephemeral in its duration. These intermediate powers 
having been vanquished, they no longer sufficed to ward off 
Assyrian aggression. The Israelites were, therefore, exposed 
to more powerful foes than they had ever previously encoun- 
tered. Nor was there any manifestation of religious character 
which warranted the hope of supernatural dehverance. The 
whole history of the kingdom of Israel is a record of the 
unwillingness of men to acknowledge the interpositions of 
God, and their resistance against the evidence of Divine 
goodness. Yet, at this time, after all their sufferings and 
sorrows, they still adhered to the calves of Bethel and Dan ; 
and Jeroboam II., though in other respects an able sovereign, 
in this " did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord." 
(2 Kings xiv, 24.) 

But as the great crisis in the history of this people was 
rapidly approaching, so the communications of Heaven by 
inspired prophets were not only continued, but written and 
preserved, to be a perpetual monument of the gracious care 
which Jehovah manifested toward his people. 

During the reign of Jeroboam II., two of these messengers 
of Jehovah were commissioned to the people of Israel. 
Rosea is believed to have been the first, in order of time. 
The general scope of his predictions is supposed to have 
been designed, 1. To make the Jewish nation in general. 
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and the people of Israel in particular, sensible of the guilt 
of their many heinous sins, and especially of their abomi- 
nable idolatry. In connexion with this object, the prophet 
alludes to the very corrupt state of the kingdom. 2. To 
foretell the utter rejection, complete ruin, and final captivity 
and destruction, of the Israelites, by the Assyrians, if they 
persisted in their course of wickedness. In recording these 
predictions, the prophet exhibits the vanity of their trust in 
Egypt, and declares that this power shall not save them. 
3. To invite them to repentance by offers of mercy. In 
doing this, he intersperses rich evangelical predictions, and 
shows the happiness and glory which they might obtain, 
by being faithful to the law and the promises of God. 

The writings of this prophet, although evidently but frag- 
ments of what were delivered by him, in a long course of 
public ministration, cast very important light on the purpose 
of God respecting his people, if they had been faithfid to 
their calling. In the glowing descriptions and profound 
prophecies of Rosea, we see how Israel might yet have risen 
above the power of all her enemies; we see an almighty 
Arm ready to save ; we see, moreover, a glimpse of that 
enlarged range of spiritual vision, moral elevation, and holy 
privilege, which would have prepared them for the hearty 
reception of the gospel of the Son of God. 

Amos followed in the same course. We know not the 
native place of this messenger of Jehovah ; but he tells us 
that he was not trained in the schools of the prophets, but 
that he was an herdman, and a gatherer of sycomore fruit, 
and that the Lord took him by an extraordinary call, and 
said, "Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." (Amos vii. 14, 
15.) In the course of his ministry he proclaimed the word 
of God at Bethel, by delivering what is now the beginning 
of the seventh chapter of the book which bears his name. 
He had not spoken many sentences, when he was interrupted 
by Amaziah, the priest of the idolatrous worship there, who 
sent to the king a flagrant misrepresentation of the prophet's 
discourse, falsely accusing him of a design on the king's 
life, and assuring Jeroboam that his preaching was danger- 
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ous to the peace of the country : *' The land is not able to 
bear all his words." (Verse 10.) How many times since 
has the proclamation of God's truth been subjected to the 
same charge ! 

Having forwarded his accusation against the prophet to 
the king, this lying priest proceeds to advise the man of 
God to desist from his ministry, at least in that place, — the 
king's chapel, and the king^s court, — and to retire into the 
land of Judah, and prophesy there. In reply to this insidi- 
ous counsel, Amos declares his call to the office by Jehovah, 
and arraigns Amaziah of the crime of suppressing the 
Divine message. He then denounces the most fearful ruin 
on the family of the priest, and adds, what he had not pre- 
viously communicated, " Israel shall surely go into captivity 
forth of his land." (Verse 17.) 

The prophet retired to Tekoa^ in the land of Judah, and 
there completed the publication of the truth with which he 
was charged. To apprehend the scope of his prophecy, it 
is necessary to remember the terrible privations which the 
Israelites had endured on account of their sins, the tempo- 
rary plenty and elevation which they now enjoyed ; and that, 
instead of being humble, and thankful, and obedient, in 
return for the great goodness of God, they had become more 
wicked, proud, licentious, and violent, and more than ever 
estranged from God. 

In these circumstances the prophet, 1. Denounces fearful 
judgments against the neighbouring Gentile nations, as if to 
impress the mind of his people with the great fact, that 
these kingdoms were not to them really objects of fear or 
hope ; that their safety or ruin would proceed from God 
alone. 2. He reveals the punishment of Judah and Israel. 
In respect of the latter country, he delivers four separate 
discourses; namely, chap. ii. 6 — 16; chap. iii. ; chap. iv. ; 
and a general lamentation over the house of Israel, with an 
exhortation to repentance. In this he declares their capti- 
vity certain, if they persist in their sin ; and shows the near- 
ness and severity of the coming judgment. 

Having raised his country to temporal prosperity, and at 
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the same time resisted all this gracious warning, Jeroboam 
died. We have no precise account of the administration of 
affairs for some time after his death ; for it was many years 
before his son Zechariah obtained royal power, and then he 
was murdered after a brief reign of six months. His mur- 
derer was not more successful; for Shallum, although he 
stepped into the vacant throne, lost it and his life at the 
end of thirty days. Menahem, who appears to have been 
one of Zechariah's generals, marched against the usurper, 
and defeated and slew him. He then marched to Tirzah, 
formerly a royal city, which, not submitting to him, he 
destroyed, exercising barbarities too horrible to record. 

It is observable that in this rapid succession of kings, 
however they might differ in other respects, they all agreed 
in this, — they did evil in the sight of the Lord. The nearer 
the judgment, the more dead they seemed to a sense of duty, 
the more determined to dare the wrath of Jehovah. During 
this reign the army of Assyria made the first direct aggres- 
sion upon Israel. The king of Nineveh came against the 
land; and Menahem, acknowledging himself his servant, 
submitted to give him what he should demand; and he 
exacted from Israel a thousand talents of silver. This re- 
quirement obliged Menahem to levy a tax on all the men of 
wealth, fifty shekels of silver to each man. By this great 
sacrifice a temporary peace was purchased. 

At the death of Menahem, his son Pekahiah succeeded him. 
His only memorial is, also, " that he did evil." Two years 
afterward he was slain and succeeded by Pekah the son of 
Remaliah, one of his captains. This was an able, energetic, 
but very wicked, prince. He formed an alliance with Syria, 
against Judah ; but their united efforts were fruitless during 
the reign of the pious Jotham. After his death, however, when 
his unworthy son Ahaz sat upon the throne, the confederacy 
was renewed; the advance of the united army threatened 
ruin to all the power of the kingdom. The danger was the 
more imminent, as the object of the attack was neither more 
nor less than the entire subversion of the house of David, 
and the estabUshment of another dynasty upon the throne 
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of Judah. Although Ahaz was unworthy, in an eminent 
degree, of Divine interposition ; yet, as this object was op- 
posed to the declared wiU of Jehovah, it was signally frus- 
trated. This is the more remarkable, because, before this 
time, the king of Syria had taken Elath, the port on the 
Bed Sea belonging to Judah, had also defeated their army, 
and carried away great numbers of the people into captivity 
to Damascus. Pekah had also defeated Ahaz in a great 
battle, in which one hundred and twenty thousand men of 
Judah were slain, and had taken captive two hundred thou- 
sand women, with sons and daughters, and much spoil, and 
returned to Samaria. But there was then in that city a 
prophet of the Lord, whose name was Oded. He went out 
to meet the victors and their captives ; and he remonstrated 
in such a powerful strain of eloquence on the cruelty and 
iniquity of retaining these captives, that many of the great 
men of the land joined with him, and said the captives 
should not be received into the city. The idea of retaining 
them was consequently abandoned ; and, after having been 
fed and clothed, they were with the spoil kindly sent back 
to their own land. 

The kings of Syria and Israel, having so severely hum- 
bled Judah, persevered in their design of subverting the 
house of David, and of setting another king on the throne 
of Judah; namely, the son of Tabeal. Yet, although 
each was separately able to vanquish Ahaz, their united 
strength could not accomplish that object. It was on this 
occasion that Isaiah was sent to the king, to predict the 
utter failure of the attempt, and the speedy ruin of the 
conspiring parties ; at the same time offering a sign, as a 
certain pledge of the accomplishment of these predictions. 
(Isai. vii.) 

At the request of Ahaz king of Judah, the king of Assyria 
assaulted and took Damascus, killing Rezin the king, and 
at the same time, according to Josephus, he " made an expe- 
dition against the Israelites, and had overrun all the land of 
Gilead, and the region beyond Jordan, and the adjoining 
country, which is called (jalilee, and Kadesh, and Hazor; 
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he made the iDhabitants prisonera, and transplanted them 
into his own kingdom." * 

After these events, Hoshea the son of Elah conspired 
against Pekah, and slew him, and reigned in his stead. In 
the mean time, Shalmaneser had succeeded to the throne of 
Assyria. He very soon turned his attention to the state of 
things in western Asia. In his first expedition, Hoshea, 
fearing his great power, submitted to him, and was recog- 
nised as a tributary king. But, after some years, feeling 
anxious to throw off this yoke, he endeavoured to form an 
alliance with the king of Egypt. 

At this period these two great and ancient nations, the 
one in the east, and the other in the west, were the only 
really independent powers who exercised an influence on 
the countries between the Nile and the Euphrates. The 
minor states of Syria and Palestine, therefore, when op- 
pressed by one, naturally turned for succour to the other. 
Of course, these remarks only apply to the seed of Jacob as 
unfaithful to the covenant of Jehovah. While they obeyed 
God, he was their strength. When they forsook him, they 
were driven to rely on the usual policy of nations. Hoshea 
did so. But his correspondence with Egypt was known at 
Nineveh ; and the Assyrian monarch, to punish his unfaith- 
ful conduct, marched again into Palestine. The case against 
the king of Israel was clear ; for, confiding in the protection 
of Egypt, he had not sent the usual and promised tribute to 
Assyria. 

Against this reliance on Egypt, the prophets with one 
accord lifted up their voices. But their unanimous protest 
was disregarded; and now Israel felt it. The army of 
Assyria was overwhelming : no help from Egypt appeared : 
Hoshea was dethroned, and the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of the land were carried away into captivity, and dis- 
tributed in different cities and districts of Assyria ; and the 
king of that country sent great numbers of his own people 
to occupy the cities of Israel. 
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Thus ended the kingdom of the ten tribes. God had, 
throughout their whole course, marvellously interposed in 
their behalf, whilst they had as strenuously and perseveringly 
sinned against him. Having, therefore, proved to them, 
and through them to the whole world, what his gracious 
purpose was, and how fully his power was equal to the task, 
he punished their continued idolatry with the ruin which it 
had merited, and sent them into a captivity as hopeless as it 
was deserved. 

We have deferred some remarks on the chronology of this 
kingdom, and some general observations on its religion, to 
the next chapter. 



NOTES. 

A, page 410. — The Conduct ofRehoboam. 

The behaviour of this young king to the representatives of his people 
has been universally condemned^ perhaps, in some instances, without 
being understood. It has not always been taken into the account^ that 
this deputation was headed by Jeroboam, a young man who had 
attempted to kill Solomon, and had consequently been obliged to flee 
into Egypt. Eehoboam also knew that he had been supported and 
protected by the king of that country, from whence Hadad, who had 
also been a re^gee, had come and excited troubles in Edom, and estab- 
lished himself in a part of Syria. When, therefore, the new sovereign 
saw that the elders of Israel had sent to Egypt, and called from thence 
the man who had attempted the murder of the late king, and placed 
him at their head, when they came to demand the introduction of a 
more lenient policy, — even supposing that Behoboam knew nothing of 
the prophecy of Ahijah, — ^he could not be expected to look with much 
&vour on the application. 

The truth appears to be, that this was not a casual application, an- 
swered in a pettish manner by a wayward youth, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. It was a demand made by the bulk of the people for an allevia- 
tion of their public burdens, which demand was presented in a manner 
the most imposing, and which probably was intended to intimidate the 
king. The case was one of the greatest national importance, and pro- 
bably was regarded as such by the royal council. The question was 
simply whether conciliation or coercion should be the policy of the new 
reign. The old ministers counselled the former, the young men the 
latter. The king was guided by the opinion of his companions, and 
the dismemberment of the kingdom was the consequence. 
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B, page 410. — The Divine Purpose in the Division of the Kingdom. 

It is scarcely possible to study this histoiy without deuiing to know 
by what proyidential arrangements or spiritual interposition the reli- 
gious fidelity and unity of the Hebrew church could have been main- 
tained, while the people existed as two separate nations. The sin of 
Jeroboam could not hare been a necessary consequence of the division 
of the kingdom, or of his elevation to the throne. All doubt respecting 
this is removed by the general tenor of the history, and especially by 
the inspired communication of Ahijah ; (1 Kings xL 38 ;) yet it is not 
easy to conceive how, in those circumstances, religious defection could 
have been averted. 

We wish to know the Divine purpose in its details, the Divine plan 
in actual operation ; but this is not seen in the narrative. The scrip- 
tural history of the Hebrews after the exodus is a record of God's pur- 
poses frustrated by man's unbelief, of Divine plans marred and dis- 
figured by human disobedience. The theocracy in its purity and 
strength, the monarchy in godly maturity, the divided Hebrews as one 
church ; these, and many more elements of Hebrew progress, existed in 
Divine intention, but have never been developed on earth, and can only 
be fully understood in heaven. 

C, page 412. — Peculiar rdigious Chamder of this History. 

1h the preceding part of this work, the history and religion of the 
several periods have been discussed in alternate chapters ; and we shall 
have again to return to that plan, as generally best adapted to our pur- 
pose. Here, however, and in the history of Judah from the accession 
of Behoboam, to the ruin of that kingdom, the religion and history are 
so inseparably connected, alternately presented to the view as cause and 
effect, that any separate discussion of these topics is extremely difficult, 
if not impracticable; and would confuse and embarrass, rather than 
elucidate, the subject. Throughout the existence of these kingdoms, 
therefore, their history and religion will be considered in connexion. 

D, page 414. — The Sin of Jeroboam. 

It is important to obtain a clear view of the religious character of 
this proceeding. We may acquire the most satisfactory information by 
proceeding inductively, beginning with those points which seem to be 
certain, and thence proceeding to those which may be generally re- 
garded as doubtfal. 1. The conduct of Jeroboam appears to be parallel 
to that of Aaron and the Israelites, when they made a golden calf at 
Sinai : it was not, therefore, a novel attempt 2. It does not appear 
that, in either of these cases, there was a direct introduction (^ any 
Heathen deity. All who will study the whole case in subordination to 
scriptural teaching, will appreciate the learning and judgment evinced 
by Mr. Faber in the investigation of this subject, and agree with him 
in saying, " When the matter is considered in all its baarings, we must, 
I think, almost inevitably conclude, that the two golden calves were 
copies of the two cherubim." 8. It seems plain that the worship insti- 
tuted before these calves, was intended to be regarded as offered unto 
Jehovah. This was certainly the case with Aaron : he made proclama- 
tion for a feast unto Jehovah at the inauguration of the golden oalt 
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(Exod. xxzii. 5.) And, aa it was the object of Jeroboam to supersede 
the attractionB of the temple at Jerusalem, it can scarcely be supposed 
that he would introduce a foreign idolatry. On the contrary, when it 
is considered that he made the Mosaic ritual his model, in respect of 
feasts and worship, (1 Kings xii. 82,) it follows, that the object of wor- 
ship was intended to be the same. 

What, then, was the true character of his sin ] It was, first, a sinful 
schism. It broke the unity of the people of God, and it contravened 
his law. JehoTah had not only demanded the religious adoration of 
the people, and commanded them to worship him ; he had, with equal 
explicitness, declared that he would be worshipped in an appointed 
place, by men whom he had chosen, and in a prescribed manner. All 
these laws Jeroboam violated : he departed, of set purpose, from the 
place which Qod had chosen, appointed priests after his own will, and 
took upon himself to alter the times and manner of worship. And 
even this, in itself and in its consequences, would have been no small 
sin. But the iniquity of Jeroboam went beyond this. He erected an 
altar, copied the cherubim, and conformed the manner of his worship 
generally to the Mosaic ritu&L If he had regarded all these as acces- 
sories to the worship, as, indeed, the originals were in the temple, the 
sin would then be of the grave kind already described : but Jeroboam 
had no present shekinah irradiating his figures. His great sin, there- 
fore, as was the case with Aaron, consisted in a direct violation of the 
second commandment, by making this cherubic figure a personification 
of Deity, and by sacrificing to rr as a god. (See Exod. xxxii. 4, 5, 31 ; 
1 Kings xii. 28, 82.) This was idolatiy. And this was an essential ele- 
ment in the institution : Jeroboam began, and continued, " sacrificing 
unto the calves that he had made." (1 Kings xii. 32.) But it is 
alleged that this idolatry of Jeroboam bore evident resemblance to 
the Egyptian apis- worship. This may be accounted for in two ways : 
first, there can be little doubt that this part of Egyptian mythology 
was a perversion of patriarchal rites, in which cherubic representations 
occurred. There might, therefore, be some resemblance between the 
calves of Jeroboam and Egyptian figures, on the ground that both were 
corruptions of the same sacred emblems. Again : it must be remem- 
bered, that Jeroboam had lived a long time in Egypt, and must have 
been familiar with the Heathen worship of that country. And if, after 
the establishment of his idolatry, he found himself forsaken by the 
Levites, and that all his efforts had not conciliated the true worshippers 
of Jehovah, it would not seem strange for him to use Egyptian names 
or allusions in this worship. It is probable he did so ; for Hosea terms 
these idols "the calves of Beth-Aven." Aven is the same els Aun or 
On, the idol to whom Fotipherah, the father-in-law of Joseph, was 
priest. (Fabre's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. p. 436.) 

E, page 420.— T^ Statvies ofOmri. 

Thb measures adopted by Oihri for the purpose of fully isolating the 
people of Israel from the services of the house of the Lord at Jerusa- 
lem, and of perpetuating, perhaps of increasing, their idolatrous prac- 
tices, attached infamy to his name through successive generations. 
When the prophet Micah, many years afterward, was pointing out the 
iniquity of the people of Judah, he referred to this prince and his per- 
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nicious laws : " For the statutes of Omri are kept, and all the works of 
the house of Ahab." (Micah yi. 16.) These statutes were probably some 
severe laws against attending the worship of Qod at Jerusalem, or some 
successful enticements to idolal^, which were afterwards imitated by 
the apostate rulers of Judah. 

F, page 421. — The Malediction of Joshua, and its AccomplishmefU on 

Hiel. 

When Jericho was miraculously destroyed, the Hebrew chief pro- 
nounced a fearful prediction against the man who should dare to 
restore a place doomed to perpetual ruin, as a monument of the exer- 
cise of Qod's almighty power on behalf of his people. This denuncia- 
tion was given thus : " Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth 
up and buildeth this city Jericho : he shall lay the foundation thereof 
in his first-bom, and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates 
of if (Joshua vi. 26.) Hiel undertook this task, and, as the narra- 
tive informs us, suffered the threatened infliction. But what was this 
infliction? This question commentators do not agree to answer. It 
has been generally supposed that the words of Joshua doomed to death 
all the posterity of the rash individual who had the temerity to engage 
in this prohibited undertaking ; the first-bom dying when the founda- 
tion was laid, the others in succession during the progress of the work, 
and the youngest when the gates were set up : so that that man who 
had made such efforts to provide for his £unily, and who hoped to have 
perpetuated their name and power by this erection, saw the utter ruin 
of his hopes in the very act. 

Others, however, think the cause only referred to the great delay 
which should obstruct the building ; that, if the foundation was laid 
when the eldest son of the builder was bom, the youngest should come 
into the world before it was finished. 

A third opinion is, that the person building the town sacrificed his 
two sons, the eldest on beginning to build, the youngest at the comple- 
tion of the work. 

The first of these expositions we regard as correct : the others are, in 
&ct, only worthy of notice, as specimens of the ingenuity which learned 
men employ to exclude the miraculous agency of Gk)d trom. the govern- 
ment of his people. The case, regarded in this aspect, would afford to 
the Israelites of that apostate age overwhelming proof of the certain 
existence, truth, and actual government of Jehovah over Israel. It is 
indeed manifest that the prophecy was fully understood at the time, and 
known to be perfectly fulfilled ; thus establishing the verity of a Divine 
threatening delivered more than four hundred years before. In this 
sense it was always spoken of by ancient Jewish writers. 

G, page iBQ.—The Case offfazael. 

The reply of Elisha to Hazael has occasioned much learned inquiiy. 
Supposing the authorized version to involve a contradiction. Bishop 
Horsley, Kennicott, and others, render the language of the prophet 
thus : " Go say. Certainly thou shalt not recover.'* But the text, as 
Bishop Hall has well observed, is not contradictory. ''It is more 
than a single answer that the prophet returns to this message. One 
answer he gives to Benhadad, who sent the message ; another he gives 
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to Hazael, who brings it. That to Benhadad is, ' Thou mayest surely 
recover;' that to Hazael, 'The Lord hath showed me that he shall 
snrely die.' The first chmse states that the disease is not mortal, that 
it will not cause the death of the king ; the second that, notwithstand- 
ing, he will die from another cause." If the question be carefully con- 
sidered, it will be seen that such an answer as this was required. 
Hazael was taught by the king to ask, '' Shall I recover of this disease T* 
The answer is, that he might recover, the disease not being mortal, but 
that he would not, as, while under its influence, he would die from 
other causes. The drift of the narrative, therefore, makes the autho- 
rized version here the most satis&ctoiy. 

But in the subsequent part of the account it may admit of explana- 
tion : " It is generally understood that Hazael was struck with horror 
at the prediction ; that these cruelties were most alien from his mind ; 
that he then felt distressed and offended at the imputation of such evils 
to him ; and yet, so little did he know his own heart, that when he got 
power, and had opportunity, he did the whole with a willing heart and 
a ready hand. On the contrary, I think he was ddighied at the pros- 
pect; and his question rather implies a doubt whether a person so 
inconsiderable as he is shall ever have it in his power to do such great, 
not such evil, things ; for, in his sight, they had no turpitude. The 
Hebrew text stands thus : ' But what ! thy servant, this dog ! that he 
should do this great work!' Or, 'Can such a poor worthless fellow, 
such a dead dog' (6 /cvoii/ 6 TfBvrjKtas, Sept.) 'perform such mighty 
actions? thou fillest me with surprise.' And that this is the true 
sense, his immediate murder of his master on his return fdlly proves. 
'Our common version of these words of Hazael,' as Mr. Patten 
observes, ' has stood in the front of many a fine declamation, utterly 
wide of his real sentiment. His exclamation was not the result of hor- 
ror, his expression has no tincture of it ; but of the unexpected glimpse 
of a crown ! The prophet's answer is plainly calculated to satisfy the 
astonishment he had excited. A dog bears not, in scripture, the cha- 
racter of a cruel, but of a despicable, animal; nor does he who is 
shocked with its barbarity call it a aasAT deed.' " (Dr. Adah Olarkb's 
" Commentary.") 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE H18T0EY AND RELIGION OP THE KINGDOM OF 

JUDAH. 

RsHOBOAM, preparing to subdue the rerolted TribeB, is forbidden by ft 
Prophet — Relative Position of the Kingdoms — Judah degenerates 
into Idolatry — Invaded, and JerusiUem plundered, by Shishak — 
Ab\jam succeeds to the Throne — He invades Israel — ^Asa made 
King — Prohibits Idolatry — ^Repels the Ethiopian Invasion — Is 
harassed by the King of Israel — Obtains Deliverance by a League 
with Syria — This Conduct condenmed — The Prophet persecuted — 
Jehoshaphat kbions — He prohibits Idolatiy— And issues a Com- 
mission for the Instruction of the People— Marries his Son to the 
Daughter of Ahab — Judah invaded by Moab and Ammon — 
Jehoshaphat seeks Refage in Jehovah — Is gloriously delivered — 
He attempts the Revival of the Trade with Ophir, but feils — 
Jehoram succeeds his Father — ^He massacres all his Brethren — 
Hb ebstobbs the Gbovbs Ain> High Places— Introduces the 
Sidonian Idolatry, and enforces its Observance — Invasion of the 
Kingdom by a combined Army of Philistines alid Arabians-— Who 
cany off the royal Family and spoil the Palace of the King — 
Jehoram dies miserably, and is succeeded by Ahaziah — He begins 
to reign wickedly, and is slain by Jehu — Athaliah usurps the 
Government — Destroys all the Seed Royal except one Child— And 
reigns six Years — Athaliah slain — And Joash placed on the Throne 
when seven Years old — He repairs the Temple — And reigns 
wisely until the Death of Jehoiada — He then falls into Idolatry — 
Being reproved by Zechariah for his Impiety, he commands the 
Prophet to be put to Death — Jerusalem spoiled by Hazael of Syria 
— Joash \a murdered in his Bed, and succeeded by Amaziah — He 
begins to reign well — Invades Edom — Is victorious — Worships the 
Deities of Seir — Is rebuked by a Prophet — Whom he threatens — He 
provokes a War with Israel — Is defeated, and taken Prisoner — 
Uzziah succeeds to the Throne — He reigns well — Humbles the 
Philistines, Ammonites, and Arabians — Strengthens the Army — 
Invents important military Engines— He invades the Pbisst's 
Offiob, and, attempting to offer Incense, is smitten with Leprosy 
— The Nature and Influence of the prophetic Office — Jotham 
reigns piously— Micah prophesies — ^Ahaz reigns wickedly — Judah 
defeated by Israel with great Loss — ^Isaiah divinely commissioned 
to Ahaz — The King trusts in Assyria, and is disappointed — ^Heze- 
kiah reigns — He reforms Abuses — Destroys Idolatry — ^And restores 
the Worship of Jehovah — Ceases to pay Tribute to the King of 
Assyria — Is threatened by him — Hezekiah's Sickness and Recovery 
— The Destruction of the Assyrian Army — Nahum prophesies — 
Conduct of the King to the Babylonish Ambassadors condemned — 
He is threatened — Manasseh succeeds to the Throne — He restores 
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Idolatry — And persecutes unto Death the Worshippers of Jehovah 
— Subdued by the King of Assyria, and carried away Captive — He 
humbles himself, repents, is restored to his Kingdom, and reigns 
piously — He dies, and is succeeded by Amon — Judah invaded by 
Assyria — Delivered by Judith — Josiah reigns well — ^A Book of the 
Law found in the Temple — Josiah opposes the King of Egypt — Is 
slain — Jeremiah raised up to prophesy — Jehoahaz reigns wickedly 
— Is deposed by the King of Egypt, who places Jehoiakim on the 
Throne — He also reigns wickedly, and is succeeded by Jehoiachin, 
who is deposed by Kebuchadnezzar, who appoints Zedekiah King 
— He also does Evil — He is finally deposed, and Jerusalem de- 
stroyed. — Chronological Table. NOTES. Geographical Extent of 
the Kingdom of Judah — High Places — The Burning for Asa — The 
Letter of Elijah — The Sacrifice of Children to Moloch — The Pro- 
mise of Immanuel — The Connexion of the sacred History with 
that of Assyria — The Language employed by the Hebrews in 
speaking of Deity — The miraculous Destruction of the Assyrian 
Army — Sacred Groves — The Chronology of the Deliverance of 
Jerusalem by Judith — ^The Route of Pharaoh-Necho to Carche- 
mish. 

Behoboam can scarcely be said to have reigned over the 
whole Hebrew nation ; for no sooner had he begun to exer- 
cise sovereign power^ than the revolt of the ten tribes 
ensued ; and he found his dominion limited to Judah and 
Benjamin.* Whatever may be thought of the conduct 
and policy of Behoboam prior to the revolt, he certainly 
acted afterward with great energy and decision. When the 
men of Israel had consummated their treason, by stoning his 
collector of taxes, and declaring themselves independent, he 
determined to reduce them to obedience by force. For this 
purpose he speedily assembled an army of one hundred and 
eighty thousand chosen troops : nor is it easy to conceive 
how the refractory tribes, in their unprepared state, could 
have resisted such an organized and numerous force. But 
the intended aggression was forbidden : '^ The word of God 
came unto Shemaiah the man of God," commanding him to 
speak to the king and people of Judah and Benjamin, say- 
ing, " Ye shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren 
the children of Israel : for this thing is from me." (1 Kings 
xii. 22 — 24.) The instant obedience of the king and people 
to this mandate shows, in a Remarkable manner, that, not- 

* See note A, p. 512. 
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withstanding the idolatry and irreligion which had prevailed, 
the leading principle of the theocracy was still recognised in 
Judah as supreme authority. 

This fact directs attention to a consideration of great 
interest and importance. When the Hebrew people are 
regarded as divided into these two separate and independent 
states, however much they might be alike in many respects, 
in others they are seen in strong contrast. Judah retained 
the divinely-appointed centre of Hebrew worship, the altar 
of sacrifice, and the resting-place of the Divine Glory. 
Here, also, was the throne of the seed of David, from whom, 
according to the flesh, the promised Messiah was to proceed. 
This kingdom, therefore, stood forth, in a peculiar and pro- 
minent manner, as heir of the covenant promise, and the 
germinant body upon which the hope of the world, in the 
great scheme of redemption, rested. Thfe religious defection 
of Jeroboam, and the zeal with which he carried out his 
schismatic and idolatrous practices, did much to strengthen 
this contrast between the rival states, and to invest Judah 
with many direct and collateral advantages. One of these is 
noticed by the inspired writer, in the brief scriptural narra- 
tive of these events. We are told that the priests and 
Levites resorted to Rehoboam ; literally presented themselves 
unto him. They forsook their habitations, and identified 
themselves with the house and worship of Jehovah. And, 
besides these, who might be supposed to act under the bias 
of family or professional partiahty, many others, who had 
set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel, came to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fathers. 
These immigrations contributed greatly to the improvement 
and stability of Rehoboam's power. These persons, by their 
number, wealth, and, more especially, by their sterling reli- 
gion, materially improved the kingdom of Judah : the sacred 
writer emphatically says, they "made Rehoboam the son of 
Solomon strong." (2 Chron. xi. 17.) 

Although warlike operations to some extent were carried 
on between the two states, Judah remained in security and 
prosperity three years, until the people, in the enjoyment of 
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continued blessing, forgat God, and fearfully violated his 
laws. The sacred writer speaks of this iniquity under three 
distinct heads. (1 Kings xiv. 22 — 24.) '^ Jadah did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and they provoked him to jealousy 
with their sins which thev had committed, above all that 
their fathers had done." (Verse 22.) This fearful charge 
does not appear to refer to any religious or political arrange- 
ments introduced by Behoboam : — Judah did evil : the 
transgression was national : high and low alike participated. 
The people were wicked, abandoned to earthly-mindedness 
and sinful pursuits ; and this to an extent unknown before. 
But the people of Judah not only departed from the law 
of Jehovah ; they rejected him ; they sinned in their wor- 
ship ; they sank into idolatry. " For they also built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every high Hill, and 
under every green tree." (Verse 23.) It has been shown 
that the earliest worship after the fall was offered " at the 
east of the garden of Eden " before the cherubim. (Gen. iii. 
24.)* This being always regarded as an elevated spot, men 
in subsequent ages, imitating the primitive mode as closely 
as possible, worshipped on hiUs, in groves, and under the 
shade of trees. This course was generally followed by 
the patriarchs. But this manner of worship, which at 
first was innocent and instructive, became, in process of 
time, corrupted by foolish admixtures, and at length 
was associated with the adoration of idols, and not unfre- 
quently with cruel and obscene rites. It was, therefore, 
positively forbidden by the Mosaic law. (Deut. xvi. 21.) 
And, to mark in the strongest terms the displeasure of God 
against every thing of this kind, the Hebrews were com- 
manded to destroy all the groves and high places of the 
Canaanitish nations. (Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Deut. vii. 5 ; xii. 2, 
3.) In open defiance of all these laws, Judah at this period 
revived and multiplied these forbidden sacred places. This 
was done, not to use them in a simple patriarchal manner, 
but for the perpetration of those identical evils, to guard 

* " Patriarchal Age," chap. ii. paaaim. 
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mnanded tbem to be destrojed. 

„^„ j.„ J -uilt, and groves planted, but they 

were proridedwith images. The word n^sn (mat-ttek-vah' ) 
may indeed mean " a pUlar," or " a consecrated pillar ; " but 
the seqnel of the acconnt proves the idolatrous character of 
this worship : for the sacred writer proceeds to say, that 
"they did according to all the abominations of the nations 
which the Lord cast out before the children ci Israel." (1 
Kings jdT. 2-1.) These high places and groves were, there- 
fore, not only devoted to the worship of idols, and made the 
means of introducing and of extending the worst idolatrous 
practices, but, with these, the vilest licentiousness, the moat 
filthy abominations of which even the Canaanitjah nations 
had been guilty, were countenanced, encouraged, and prac- 
tised by the chosen people of God. 

It will, of course, be understood that, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of these evils, the service of the temple was still 
maintained, and that many pious laraehtes would there, and 
in other places, worship Jehovah, and deplore these sinful 
innovations. Yet the rapid spread of idolatry, and its con- 
sequent sins, is strongly marked by the sacred writer, who 
says, that Kehoboam "forsook the law of the Lord, and all 
Israel with him." (2 Chron. lii. 1.) There seems to have 
been little or no resistance to this awful defection. The 
king led the way, the people readily foUowed, until the vilest 
idolatry and impiety prevailed. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Judah was not, hke Israel, at this time, in circumstances 
which threw special and powerful temptation in her way. 
Jeroboam would have required a strong faith in Jehovah, to 
have relied on the Divine word that he should reign, and to 
have exerted the full weight of hia infiuence and authority to 
lead the people to a steady observance of the law, and a con- 
stant attendance on the services of the temple. But Reho- 
boam had no such obstacle placed in hia way, no auch tax 
upon his fidelity : with him, the limited extent of his terri- 
tory, the possession of the temple, the covenant promise of 
God unto his father David, — all conspired to make fidelity 
to Jehovah the object of his choice. Tet, in those circum- 

VOL. II. X 
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stances, he wickedly forsook the Lord, and the people 
readily joined in his iniquity. 

This fearful infidelity soon hrought upon Judah judicial 
punishment. The king of Egypt came up against Judah 
with an immense army: he had twelve hundred chariots, 
sixty thousand horsemen, and infantry without numher. 
And, although, immediately after the defection of the ten 
tribes, Behoboam had very strongly fortified several of 
his cities, and provided them abundantly with provisions 
and munitions of war, these fell, one after the other, before 
the arms of the Egyptian king ; while all the princes of the 
people took refuge in the capital. At length Shishak, hav- 
ing sufficiently secured the country in his rear, advanced to 
Jerusalem, and invested that city. At this season of alarm 
and calamity, Shemaiah the prophet came to the king and 
the princes that were with him, and delivered to them a 
brief, but fearful, communication from heaven : " Thus saith 
the Lord, Ye have forsaken me, and therefore have I also left 
you in the hand of Shishak." (2 Chron. xii. 5.) No length- 
ened oration could have more fully set the case before them. 
God had protected and raised them to wealth and honour ; 
but they had been unfaithful, they had forsaken Qod ; and 
now, in the day of their trouble and danger, he leaves them 
to the power of Shishak, and to the aid of their false gods. 
The king and the princes heard and submitted to the word 
of reproof. They saw the excessive folly and wickedness of 
their past conduct, and humbled themselves before Jehovah ; 
and He who dehghteth in mercy accepted their contri- 
tion, and granted them "some deliverance." (Verse 7.) 
Shemaiah was sent again, with the gracious assurance that 
they should not be destroyed, nor the hand of Shishak be 
the instrument of pouring out the Divine wrath upon Jeru- 
salem. But, to teach them the consequences of their sin, 
and to show how fearfully idolatry would expose them to 
humihation and suffering, they were told that they must 
submit to Shishak, that they might feel the difference 
between the service of Heathen kings and the service of 
Jehovah. Thus judgment, tempered with mercy, was admi- 



series of BculptQies on the north esterual wall of the palace 
at Kamak : " The king, as usual, presents his pmoners to 
the deity of the temple, and to each figure is attached an 
oral, indicating the town or district he represents: one of 
which M. Champollion concludes to be the Tooda Melchi, 
or kingdom of Judah."* This is a most remarkable cir- 
cmnstance, especially aa " the picture is so much mutilated, 
that nothing remains but three captives bound to a stake, 
which forms, as usual, the title-page at the beginning, and a 
portion of the triumphal procession at the end, which is so 
much dilapidated that only the names of the captiies are 
legible."f But for the defaced condition of the monument, 
it might have presented details, not only confirmatory, but 
illustratiTe, of the scriptural narrative. 

Delivered from this foreign aggression, Behoboam repaired, 
aa &r as possible, the injuries which it had occasioned. He 
restored the fortifications of his fenced cities ; and, being 
nnable to replace the golden shields, he supplied others 
which were made of brass. Yet, notwithstanding this 
severe chastisement, it is doubtful whether he ever fully 
returned to the service of Jehovah, or abandoned the groves 
and high places which he bad prepared. Having reigned 
seventeen years, Rehoboam died, and was succeeded by his 
son Abijam. 

This prince was no sooner seated on the throne, than he 
turned his tbonghto to the recovery of that portion of the 
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Hebrew nation which had become alienated from the sceptre 
of DaTid. Having made the necessary preparations, he 
took the field at the head of a great army. But the king 
of Israel was not unprepared for the attack: he promptly 
met the army of Judah with one twice as numerous. But, 
as stated in the preceding chapter, notwithstanding the 
superior number of the Israelitish army, and the excellent 
generalship of Jeroboam, Abijam obtained a great victory. 
Yet this success did not enable him to effect his purpose 
of subduing Israel, and attaching it to his dominions: 
he, however, took several cities, and extended his frontier 
northward beyond Bethel. Abijam died after a short reign 
of three years. 

Asa, the son of the late king, succeeded his father : he was 
superior in religious character to either of his predecessors 
on the throne of Judah. "He took away the altars of the 
strange gods, and the high places, and brake down the 
images, and cut down the groves : and commanded Judah 
to seek the Lord God of their fathers, and to do the law 
and the commandment." (2 Chron. xiv. 3, 4.) He even 
removed his mother from her dignity as queen, on account 
of her idolatry and impurity, and destroyed her grove and 
burned her idoU And yet the sacred writer adds, " But the 
high places were not removed : nevertheless Asa's heart was 
perfect with the Lord all his days." (1 Kings xv. 14.)* 

Asa appears to have conducted the government under a 
deep sense of his responsibility to God, and with great 
devotedness to his will. Having by these reforms removed 
much evil, and put his kingdom into an orderly condition, 
he proceeded to repair the losses which it had sustained by 
the Egyptian invasion ; and having consecrated " gold, and 
silver, and vessels," he placed them in the house of the Lord. 
He also greatly strengthened his army, and improved the 
fortifications of several cities ; thus, in a season of peace, 
increasing his resources, and preparing for all contingencies 
of war. 

* See note B, p. 612. 
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The wisdom ci this conduct was soon made manifq^t. 
Zerah, the king of Ethiopia, came against Jadah with a 
million of warriors, and three hundred chariots, and threat- 
ened not only the independence of the monarchy, but also 
the property and existence of the people. Asa, in this 
feaifiil emergency, acted as became a king of the Lord's 
elect nation. He cried earnestly to God, and trusted in 
him for success. At the same time he exerted himself to 
the utmost ; and, aware of the frightful evils which must 
result from such an host of enemies passing through his 
country, he proved the purity and power of his faith by 
marching out to the frontier, and there giving battle to 
the enemy. The conduct of Asa in tins instance evinced 
as much wisdom as courage. The place which he chose for 
this encounter was Mareshah« a city which lay about fifteen 
miles from Hebron westward. It was ther^ore just at the 
head of the wilderness which extends from Beersheba and 
Gaza to the borders of Idbnah and AduUam. Here the rear 
of the king of Judah was supported by strongly fortified 
towns, whence ample supplies could be procured for his 
army, and where the mountains of Hebron and Jarmuth 
would, in case of need, cover his retreat ; while the Ethiopians 
were placed at the utmost disadvantage, having an army and 
an enemy's country in front, and a wilderness behind them. 
In this position Asa attacked his invaders, and obtained a 
complete victory: '^The Lord smote the Ethiopians before 
Asa, and before Judah," and Asa pursued them. (2 Chron. 
xiv. 12, 13.) It appears from the sacred narrative that the 
routed army, in its flight, fell back upon Gerar, and some 
other small towns, where they attempted to obtain refuge, 
and make a stand ; but in vain ; for Asa had followed them 
60 closely, that all these places were taken, and the hostile 
force completely destroyed ; so the men of Judah returned 
victorious, laden with spoiL This war must have greatly 
enriched the kingdom of Judah. 

As Asa and his army were returning in triumph to Jeru- 
salem, Azariah the prophet met them, and spake by the 
word of the Lord« assuring the king that this success was 
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from Jehovah ; remindiDg him and the people of their weak- 
ness and sufferings while they neglected his worship, and 
assuring them that they might reckon upon his faithful 
protection, so long as they continued obedient to his will. 

Thus encouraged, Asa proceeded with spirit in the reli- 
gious reformation which had been so auspiciously begun. 
In the first place, he laboured to purge the land of idolatry, 
and sought by every means to discover and to destroy all 
remnants of this evil. He then renewed the altar of the 
Lord, and proceeded to give increasing publicity and spirit 
to the worship of Jehovah. These efforts, in connexion 
with his success, produced a powerfcd impression not only 
on the people of Judah, but also among their brethren in 
Israel. The consequence was, that considerable numbers 
from the other tribes came to Jerusalem, where, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Asa, in the third month, a 
great and solemn sacrificial service was held, when seven 
hundred oxen and seven thousand sheep were slain, and the 
people entered into a new covenant to seek the Lord with 
all their heart and all their soul. At the same time, the 
laws against idolatry were rigidly enforced on all classes. 
Under these infiaences the people publicly, and with general 
enthusiasm, pledged themselves to be faithful to Jehovah. 

Peace and prosperity appear to have rested on Asa and 
his kingdom for the ensuing ten years. But it is paiuful to 
remark, that these appear to have produced a very unhappy 
effect on the mind of the king. At the expiration of this 
time, Baasha, king of Israel, being harassed by the continual 
emigration of his people, determined to adopt a bold measure 
for the purpose of preventing it. To this end he invaded Judah, 
and began to build Ramah, with the intent of fortifying it, 
that he might thus not only hinder his people from going up 
to Jerusalem, but at the same time curb the power and limit 
the influence of his rival. Asa saw that the accomplishment 
of this purpose would be fatal, not only to the freedom and 
prosperity, but also to the independence, of his capital. 
He therefore adopted a course as unworthy of his fame, as 
it was unsound in policy. Not daring to haziard a contest 
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in the field, nor truBting, tm he had done, in Jehorah, he 
preferred parchasing the aid of the king of Syria. B; 
■ending him a gorgeous present, he persuaded Benhadad to 
invade Israel : a step which, indeed, effectually relieved him ; 
for Baasha was immediately obliged to abandon bis pur- 
pose, and march his army to the north, to protect faia own 
dominions from Syrian aggression. Asa, exulting in his 
deliverance, made a levy from the whole nation, and appro- 
priated the materials which the king of Israel had collected 
tm the pnrpose of building Ramah, to the erection of Geba 
and Mizpeh. 

But apparent prosperity is not always success. Asa had 
no sooner effected hie object by diplomacy, than be was met 
by a prophet of Jehovah, who severely reprehended his 
unfaithfulness. From the address of the sacred messenger 
on this occasion, it may be gathered, that Asa was prevented 
from resisting the king of Israel, by an apprehension that, 
if he did, the sovereign of Syria would support Baasha, and 
that there would be thus arrayed against him an overwhelm- 
ing force. But the prophet reminds him of his triumph 
over the Ethiopian host, and declares that his faithless and 
foohsh conduct had alone prevented him from having an 
equally glorious one over the Syrians ; at the same time pre- 
dicting that, as he had thus greatly iucreasbd the power and 
influence of his bitterest enemy, he should have wars to the 
end of his life. 

This communication, instead of bumbling the king of 
Jndab, and leading him to repentance, filled him with 
rage. He instantly arrested the prophet, and threw him 
into prison i thus adding to his former fault the hei- 
nous sin of persecuting an inspired messenger of Jehovah. 
From this time we have no further information of the 
pnbUc affairs of Judah in his reign. Nor should we, in all 
probability, have had any respecting the king, bad he not in 
his own case introduced a new mode of celebrating a royal 
funeral. The death of Asa appears to have been hastened 
by a sore disease in hia feet; and it is recorded, that he 
oppressed some of the people, and that bis personal sufier- 
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ifigs did not lead him to ask help of the Lord, but that he 
trusted entirely to medical aid. These statements are evi- 
dently given to intimate that, in the latter part of his reign> 
he became proud, as well as impatient of reproof; and> con- 
sequently, was indisposed to prayer. When, therefore, we 
read that ''the heart of Asa was perfect all his days," 
(2 Chron. xv. \7,) we are to understand the words, not aa 
referring to his personal religious character, but as teaching 
that his hatred to idolatry was uniform, and continued unal- 
tered all his life. This sense the context requires. Rut 
Asa died; "and they buried him in his own sepulchres^ 
which he had made for himself in the city of David, and 
laid him in the bed which was filled with sweet odours and 
divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries^ art : and 
they made a rer^ great ^rniag for him."* (2 Chron. xvi. 
14.) 

In this reign, for the first time in the kingdom of Judah> 
we find a prophet of Jehovah silenced and punished. No poli- 
tical calamity or defeat in war could portend so great national 
danger as this crime. Under any circumstances, such con- 
duct would have been very reprehensible : in this instance it 
assumes a most aggravated character. In the kingdom of 
Israel, the sin of Jeroboam introduced a state policy at vari- 
ance with the law of God. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that his divinely-appointed messengers would reprove those 
practices ; and that, in consequence, all the power of royalty 
would stand opposed to their ministration. In Judah it was 
different. Here the established worship of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy was regularly conducted, and a series of divinely- 
inspired prophets perpetuated a spiritual ministration replete 
with direct revelation from heaven. When, therefore, the 
sovereign of this kingdom arrayed his power against a holy 
prophet, and suppressed his inspired communication, we 
have not only an instance of a great public sin, and see the 
nation deprived, to a certain extent, of a most important 
source of wisdom and power, but, what is far worse, we see 

* See note C> p. 515. 



uie oiga piac^a ana groves wmca remaiDeu lu juuau ; 
(2 Chron. xvii. 6 ;) thus endeavoariag to destroy ever; 
incentive to idolatry, even those which, from their priTate 
character, or their accordance with patriarchal rites, bad 
hitherto been tolerated. But, not satisfied with tbii>, 
Jehoshaphat took active tneasorea to imbue the mind of the 
people with the holy religion to which they were called. 
The means adopted for this purpose afford much informa- 
tion respecting the religions history of these times. It 
Appears that the Icing commanded, or, as would now be said, 
iuned a commission to, five princes, nine Leritea, and two 
priests, who were required to go through the dties of Judah 
to t£ach the people. With them they took "the book of 
the law of the Lord," that it might be the standard and 
guide of all tbor commnnicatious. (Verses 7 — 9.) 

This circumstance, which is nsnally passed over without 
remark or investigatian, is well worth senoos attention. 
We have no particular information as to the precise object of 
this commission, or as to the manner in wbicb the several 
functionaries dischai^d their task. The explicit statement 
of the test will, however, when carefully considered, afford 
some definite information respecting this important under- 
taking. The intention was to teach the people. And 
therefore, although we are not told specifically what was to 
be taught, when it is considered that this appobtment was 
made by the Icing, and that the religion of the land was the 
z 5 
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basis of its political constitution, we cannot doubt tbat this 
teaching was intended to make the people acquainted with 
their religious and political duties. Further: the official 
character of the persons employed in this work indicate the 
nature and importance of the object. The princes would 
not only give to the instruction communicated all the weight 
of their position and influence, but would endeavour to make 
it bear upon the national well-being, by enlightening the 
people respecting their political duty and interests, and per- 
suading them to a faithful and zealous dischai^e of these 
obligations. The Levites would feel it their duty to teach 
and enforce the wide range of religious ceremonial, with all 
that pertained to the service of the temple and the ritaal 
law ; while the priests would impress upon the public mind 
the moral and religious 'bearing of these several laws and 
precepts ; and thus place before the whole people, in all the 
wide range of their concerns, the means of maintaining a 
constant recognition of their relation to God. 

The last object was more particularly provided for, by their 
having the book of the law with them. The circumstance here 
narrated is of great importance. It shows that, at this time, 
the writings of Moses were regarded as the supreme religious 
and political authority of the nation ; that it was necessary 
to have constant reference to them in public instruction ; and 
that there was, throughout the land, sufficient knowledge of 
letters to make an appeal to the written law conclusive. 
Again: it will be observed that this commission itinerated 
through the country, that every part of the people might be 
instructed. We may fairly presume that the capital, and 
other large cities, would possess superior means of instruc- 
tion to the smaller and more distant places. This plan, 
however, met the exigencies of all, and especially of the most 
necessitous. 

The result of this wise policy was soon observable. The 
people throughout the land became more united, and devoted 
to the service of God ; and Jehovah, consequently, threw his 
protecting shield over the country : " The fear of the Lord 
fell upon all the kingdoms of the lands that were round 
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about Judah, so that they made no war against Jehosha- 
phat." (2 Chron. xvii. 10.) Under this influence the Phi- 
listines paid to Jehoshaphat a considerable tribute in silver ; 
and the Arabians, an equally valuable contribution in cattle. 
In those prosperous circumstances, the king carried on 
important works in the cities of Judah ; and, at the same 
time, not only put all the fortified cities in the best pos- 
sible condition, with a full equipment of stores and troops, 
but, in addition, greatly augmented his disposable army, 
perfected its organization, and placed its several sections 
under able officers. (Verses 13 — 19.)* 

Thus far Jehoshaphat had conducted the affairs of bis 
kingdom with great judgment and pradence. His piety, 
being conspicuous in all his arrangements, gave consistency 
and success to his efforts. But how frequently do we see 
the religion of early life fail under the temptations incident 
to more advanced age! The king of Judah first evinced 
aberration of judgment by forming, or consenting to, a 
matrimonial connexion between his son and the daughter, 
not only of the wicked Ahab, but also of the idolatrous 
Jezebel. Bishop Patrick has suggested, as the only possible 
apology for this conduct, the hypothesis, that Jehoshaphat 
might have hoped, in case Ahab should die without male 
issue, that he would be able to re-unite all Israel under the 
government of his son. If this was the motive by which he 
was influenced, it only shows, that he was one of a very 
great number of princes who have adopted a most unwar- 
rantable and ridiculous line of state policy, and who, as the 
result, have reaped bitter, but deserved, disappointment. 

This alliance soon led the king of Judah into trouble. 
On a visit to Ahab, he was persuaded, even against the 
admonition of an inspired prophet, to aid him in an attempt 
against Ramoth-gilead, which was then held by the king of 
Syria. Here he was in great danger, failed in the enterprise, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. Returning to his own 
country, he was met by Jehu, the son of Hanani the pro- 

* It is more than probable that the numbers in the text are over- 
estimated. 
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phet, the same person who many years before had predicted 
the rain of the house of Baasha king of Israel. The man 
of God severely reproved Jehoshaphat for this ungodly 
alliance ; and, while admitting the good that he had done, 
condemned him for aiding those who hated Jehovah. 

The king acted as if sensible of the danger which he 
had escaped, and immediately proceeded to place the joris- 
prudence of his country in the most efficient condition. 
For this purpose he travelled through the country, appoint- 
ing judges in every city, charging them to perform their 
duty as in the presence of Jehovah. In Jerusalem also he 
appointed a special court of Levites to superintend eccle- 
siastical a£fairs and the laws of inheritance. 

After Jehoshaphat had completed these improvements, he 
was menaced with a new and unlooked-for danger. Moab 
and Ammon, with other neighbouring nations, having formed 
an alliance against Judah, their united forces made an army 
so numerous and mighty, as to threaten ruin to the city of 
Jerusalem, and the entire kingdom. In this emergency 
Jehoshaphat acted in a manner becoming a wise and pious 
king of Judah. He threw himself fully on the protection 
and mercy of Jehovah. In order to secure his aid, he pro- 
claimed a fast throughout the whole kingdom; and it is 
worthy of notice, that the religious reformation which had 
been e£fected operated so favourably, that the people gene- 
rally responded to the call, and came up to Jerusalem to 
seek the Lord. The result forms a memorable event in the 
annals of the kingdom. The sovereign and his people 
assembled in the court of the temple ; and Jehoshaphat, 
after the example of Solomon, ** stood in the congregation 
of Judah and Jerusalem,'* and prayed earnestly to God. 
(2 Chron. zx. 5.) This supplication, delivered without form 
or apparent premeditation, is ^'one of the most sensible, 
pious, correct, and, as to its composition, one of the most 
elegant, prayers ever offered under the Old-Testament dis- 
pensation." Having been delivered under the plenary ijaspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, it is incorporated into the text of 
the Bible. The answer was immediate, and full of consola- 
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tioD : for when the king ceased, and all Judah waited upon 
6od, the Spirit of the Lord fell upon Jahaziel, a Levite of 
the sons of Asaph, in the midst of the congregation, " and 
he said, Hearken ye, all Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and thou king Jehoshaphat, Thus saith the Lord unto 
you : " he then proceeded to assure them that God regarded 
their cause as his own ; that therefore they were called upon 
to dismiss all fear, and to feel no apprehension from the mul- 
titude of their foes. He then assured them that as the 
cause was the Lord's, he would fight for them, and they 
should not even be required to share in the conflict, but to 
be still, and trust in him. The prophet thence proceeded 
to show how the king should conduct himself, in order to 
secure all this deliverance. (Verses 13 — 17.) Thus far the 
scene was grand. Here Judah acts worthy of his covenant 
relation to Jehovah : but the crowning glory of the case was 
yet to come. When the prophet ceased, so full were all of 
confidence in the Lord, whose pervading Spirit taught all 
hearts, and influenced every mind, that the Levites burst 
into a song of praise, while the king bowed his head, and 
all Judah and Jerusalem fell prostrate, worshipping Jehovah. 
How glorious are the results of genuine faith in God! 
Jehoshaphat and his people exulted in their deliverance, 
although the army of their enemies lay in all their might 
within thirty-six miles of the capital. But God had un- 
dertaken their cause, and they trusted in him. The con- 
duct of the king on the following day was worthy of him- 
self. He rose early in the morning, and, obedient to the 
Divine command, marched to meet his foes in the wilderness 
of Tekoa ; and, as they went, he exhorted the people, not 
to deeds of valour, but to the exercise of faith : " Believe," 
said he, " in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; 
believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper." (Verse 20.) The 
result justified the prediction. God brought ruin to the 
invading host, and the army of Judah had only to collect 
the spoil, and return in triumph to Jerusalem. Booth has 
a happy conjecture as to the means by which this mira- 
culous victory was obtained. He says, " I conceive that the 
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Edomites, who had been placed as an ambnah against the 
Jndahites, either by mistake or designedly, attacked the 
Ammonites and the Moabites; and that these, uniting, 
repelled the attack, and in a great measure destroyed the 
Edomites; the latter, quarrelling among themselves, mu- 
tually destroyed one another/' 

The return of the king and his people, laden with spoil, 
to the capital, going up first to the house of the Lord to 
praise him for his goodness, is one of the finest incidents in 
the theocratic history of Judah. It was such obedience and 
£ftith that made up the strength of Israel. The results of 
this victory were greater than those of a thousand battles 
won by the sword; for 'Hbe fear of God was on all the 
kingdoms of those countries, when they had heard that the 
Lord fought against the enemies of Israel. So the realm of 
Jehoshaphat was quiet: for his God gave him rest round 
about.'* (Verses 29, 30.) 

Yet, notwithstanding this Divine interposition and glo- 
rious success, Jehoshaphat seems to have remained uncon- 
vinced of the impropriety of his alliance with the sinful 
house of Ahab. While Ahaziah reigned over Israel, Jeho- 
shaphat was induced to join this prince in an endeavour 
to revive the commercial navigation to the east, which had 
been found so productive in the time of Solomon : for this 
purpose, by their joint efforts, a navy was provided at Ezion- 
geber. But the result proved that the enterprise was neither 
conducted with adequate skill, nor under the blessing of 
Providence. To this day, the entrance to this port is ren- 
dered very dangeroas by a ledge of rocks ; and it seems that 
the fleet was lost, probably upon this reef, in their attempt 
to leave the harbour. 

From the peculiar construction of the narrative of these 
events in the Book of Kings, it is rendered very doubtful 
whether, in respect of this expedition, Jehoshaphat at first 
refused to co-operate with the king of Israel, and afterward 
consented ; or whether, having united with Ahaziah at first, 
and meeting with the disaster above referred to, he then 
prosecuted a similar enterprise alone. (1 Kings xxii. 48, 49.) 
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It is, however, certain, that this unholy alliance was the 
cause of the breaking of the ships at Ezion-geber, as this 
was specially communicated to Jehoshaphat by Eliezer the 
prophet. (2 Chron. xx. 37.) Nor was this the last danger 
to which the king of Judah was subjected from the same 
cause. In the reign of the next king of Israel, Jehoram, 
Jehoshaphat was induced to join him in a war with Moab ; 
from which, again, he was extricated only by miraculous 
power, through the instrumentality of Elisha the prophet, as 
recorded in the last chapter. 

Soon after these events, Jehoshaphat died. He left his 
kingdom in a flourishing condition : for, although all the 
high places had not been destroyed, the knowledge and 
practice of true religion had been greatly extended, justice 
was more efficiently administered, and every branch of state 
economy greatly improved. Yet when it is considered that 
almost all the evils and dangers of his reign had arisen 
from the unhappy connexion which had been formed with 
the house of Ahab, it will be admitted that, even at the 
death of this king, the future prospects of Judah were not 
bright. If the influence of Athaliah was so pernicious 
while her pious father-in-law lived, what might not be 
apprehended when she was invested with all the powers 
possessed by the wife of the reigning king ? 

Jehoram ascended the throne of his father, and assumed 
the exercise of royal authority under circumstances which 
might have aflbrded him hopes of abundant prosperity and ho- 
nour. But, alas ! he soon showed that his conduct and reign 
were to be the reverse of his father's. Although Jehoshaphat 
had wisely employed his other sons, and distributed them 
into various cities, that the kingdom might be fully reserved 
for his heir ; yet no sooner had Jehoram grasped the supreme 
power, than he had them all put to death. This was the 
first time any thing so horribly atrocious was perpetrated by 
the house of David. But this wickedness was only indicative 
of the future character of the sovereign. Forsaking the way 
of his father, he gave himself up to the influence of his wife, 
and to all the wicked and idolatrous practices of Ahab her 
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father. In the early part of this reign the Edomites re- 
volted ; and, although Jehoram was able to defeat them in 
battle, he could not again reduce them to obedience. But, 
not satisfied with forsaking Jehovah himself, and placing the 
whole influence of his crown and court in opposition to his 
will, and in favour of Sidonian idolatry, he actually enforced 
this apostasy, "and caused the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
to commit fornication, and compelled Judah thereto .*' (2 
Chron. zxi. 11.) 

But it was not the Divine purpose that Jehoram should 
go on in this course of iniquity unwarned. In this instance 
a most unusual course was adopted : a written epistle was 
sent to the king, in which his wicked course was ezphcitly 
pointed out, and its punishment plainly denounced.* 
(Verses 12 — 14.) By whomsoever this letter was writ- 
ten, events proved it to be truly prophetic. A combina- 
tion of Arabians and Philistines soon assailed the infatu- 
ated king. The progress of the assault was as rapid, as 
its power was irresistible. The extent of this incursion, 
in reference to the country generally, is not specified ; but 
we are told that they " carried away all the substance that 
was found in the king's house, and his sons also, and 
his wives; so that there was never a son left him, save 
Jehoahaz, the youngest of his sons." (Verse 17.) After 
this, Jehoram was seized with the predicted disease, 
of which, after languishing two years, he miserably died. 
The people, to mark their sense of his infamous con- 
duct, refused to bury him in the royal sepulchre, or to give 
him a royal funeral. After a short reign of only eight years, 
he had so completely satiated his people with his vices and 
misgovemment, that no one wished his life protracted ano- 
ther day: "He departed without being desired." (Verse 
20.) Ahaziah, the youngest son of Jehoram, who had been 
saved from the massacre of his family, succeeded his father 
on the throne. He was the son of Athaliah, who was the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel ; and when we read that " his 
mother was his counsellor to do wickedly," (2 Chron. xxii. 

* See note D, p. 515. 
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3,) we may easily apprehend the character of his reign. 
He, too, pursued with eagerness the policy of his father, and 
impelled the kingdom onward towards an entire rejection of 
Jehovah, and a full estahlishment of idolatry. But his 
career was short. He accompanied his relation Jehoram, 
king of Israel, in an attempt on Bamoth-gilead, where the 
latter was wounded, and obhged to retire to Jezreel. Here 
he was visited by the young king of Judah, who, in conse- 
quence, fell a victim to the fury of Jehu, when he destroyed 
the posterity of Ahab, having reigned but one year. Not 
only did the king fall by the hand of the son of Nimshi, but 
forty-two of his immediate relatives, who were going down 
to Jezreel to visit the royal family of Israel, met this furious 
enemy of the house of Ahab in his way to Samaria, and 
were also every one of them cut off. 

But calamitous as were those circumstances to the house 
of David, they were neither the last nor the worst. Athaliah, 
seeing that her husband and son were both dead, determined 
to seize the royal power for herself; and, possessing the wick- 
edness and the energy of her mother Jezebel, she proceeded 
to destroy all the seed-royal of the house of David, and con- 
ducted her purpose with so much promptitude and daring, 
that nothing but the providential preservation of the infant 
Joash by his paternal aunt prevented the full accomplish- 
ment of her murderous design. 

Athaliah, however, so far succeeded as to possess herself 
of the supreme power, which she appears to have exercised 
as wickedly as it was begun, but at the same time with 
great talent and energy. As might have been expected, 
her main design was to overthrow the worship of Jehovah, 
and to establish that of Baalim and the other objects of 
Sidonian worship. So daringly did she prosecute this purpose, 
that she had broken up, and to a great extent dismantled, 
the house of God, and had taken all the dedicated things of 
the sanctuary for the service of Baalim. Thus was Jeru- 
salem fast sinking into the vortex of idolatry, and Judah 
becoming alienated from the true God. 
. After six years of this misrule, when Joash, who had 
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been protected by his aunt and her husband the high priest, 
was seven years old, Jehoiada, who filled this sacred office, 
wearied of the domination of a murderess, and roused to 
action by the constant aggression made upon the religion of 
his fathers and the worship of his God, determined to in- 
augurate the child Joash into the royal dignity. Having 
concerted all his measures with great ability, and obtained 
the attendance of an increased number of priests and Levites, 
he placed the young prince in the temple, anointed him 
with oil, put the crown on his head, and saluted him as 
king. Athaliah soon heard the noise and shouting; and, 
proceeding to the temple, the whole truth flashed on her 
mind. She shouted, ^'A conspiracy! a conspiracy!" and 
rent her clothes, hoping to collect her friends in support of 
her power ; but in vain : she was surrounded by order of 
the high priest, taken out of the temple, and put to death. 
Thus was the sovereignty of Judah wrested horn hands 
stained with blood, and a mind besotted with the vilest 
idolatry, and placed under the guardianship of those who 
were devoted to the service of the Lord. 

The commencement of the reign of Joash, although he 
was a minor, was auspicious. Under the guardianship of 
Jehoiada, his public measures were directed to restore the 
worship of Jehovah. But, during the preceding reigns, the 
temple had not only been despoiled of its treasures and con- 
secrated furniture, but the sacred structure itself had been 
so injured and neglected, that it had sunk into great decay. 
The young king appears to have noticed the dilapidated 
state of the sanctuary in the early part of his reign, and to 
have commanded that measures should be immediately taken 
for its restoration and repair. It seems, however, that the 
sources of income which had been ordained for the support 
of the temple had been diverted from their appropriate ob- 
ject, and made perquisites for the priests and Levites ; so 
that, amid the confusion and disorder which had been intro- 
duced with idolatry, the unfaithfulness of those to whom the 
worship and honour of Jehovah had been intrusted exercised 
the most pernicious influence on the interests of true reli- 
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^on. In consequence of this state of things, instead of the 
priests and Levites joyfoUy and heartily labouring to carry the 
king's purpose into e£fect, they " hastened it not." (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 5.) Jehoiada, although zealous for the service of God, 
appears to have lacked spirit and energy. During the 
minority of Joash he had the chief direction of afiairs ; and 
yet the high places were not taken away, but the people 
continued to burn incense in these pernicious nurseries of 
idolatry ; and, consequently, many years of golden opportu- 
nity appear to have passed away with Uttle being done to 
restore the house of God to a safe and decent condition : 
for, in the three and twentieth year of the king's reign, 
" the priests had not repaired the breaches of the house." 
(2 Kings xii. 6.) 

At this time the king zealously applied himself to the work; 
and, finding that the regular taxes which should have been 
applied to the use of the sanctuary had been either so 
long remitted that there was a general opposition to their 
payment, or had been so commonly diverted into other chan- 
nels that there was little chance of fully restoring them to 
their legitimate purpose, he, with the consent of the high 
priest, turned the impost into a voluntary gift. This mea- 
sure proved successful. The temple was fully restored, and 
the same means were then continued to supply vessels of 
gold and silver for its ministrations according to the original 
institute. Thus were the services of the sanctuary resumed, 
and continued all the days of Jehoiada, who died at the 
advanced age of one hundred and thirty, having '' done good 
in Israel, both toward God, and toward his house." (2 
Chron. xxiv. 16.) 

We may here pause for momentary observation. The 
kingdom of Judah, from the accession of Rehoboam, has 
passed under our review. The manifestati'ons of Divine care 
and support *have been constantly observable. Yet this 
favoured kingdom has often been brought into danger by 
the prevalence of idolatry, the unfaithfulness of the people 
repeatedly threatening to destroy the purpose for which God 
had raised them up. At length Jehoshaphat repairs the 
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disorder, checks the waywardness of the people, and leads 
them hack to the service of their God. But how soon is 
this bright prospect blasted! His unwise and unholy alli- 
ance with Ahab sowed the seeds of apostasy, guilt, and in- 
famy, which in the following reigns brought the people into 
awful alienation from God, and the state to the brink of 
ruin. Yet even from this fallen condition did the mercy of 
God raise them. By the instrumentality of the child Joash, 
and of the pious and venerable high priest, error was rebuked 
and checked, the house of God repaired, his worship restored, 
and bright hopes raised of glory and happiness to the king- 
dom of Judah. But were they realized? Alas! no sooner 
had the venerable high priest sunk into the grave, than these 
hopes perished with him. 

Immediately after his decease, the princes of Judah, who 
had been always devoted to idolatrous practices, so flattered 
the king by their obsequious attentions, that he was soon 
seduced from the service of Jehovah, and himself led into a 
course of idolatry. The king and his court *' left the house 
of the Lord God of their fathers, and served groves and 
idols." (2 Chron. xxiv. 18.) But the mercy of the Lord 
followed them, and " sent prophets to them, to bring them 
again unto the Lord ; and they testified against them : but 
they would not give ear," (verse 19,) but carried their wicked- 
ness to the utmost excess. At length the Spirit of God was 
poured out upon Zechariah the high priest ; and, *' when he 
saw the transgression of the king, and of the people, burn- 
ing incense to an idol in the house of the sanctuary of the 
Lord on the day of expiation, and preventing the priests of 
the Lord from offering the burnt-offerings, sacrifices, daily 
oblations, and services, as written in the book of the law of 
Moses ; he stood above the people, and said " * unto them, 
''Thus saith God, Why transgress ye the commandments of 
the Lord, that ye cannot prosper? Because ye have for- 
saken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you." (Verse 
20,) Harassed and provoked at this bold reproof, and 

♦ Targum. 
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alarmed at the effect which it might have on the people, the 
king and his courtiers conspired against the priest of the 
Lord ; and, exciting the passions of the populace, they per- 
petrated the most shocking crime which men could commit. 
Unchecked hy the holy office he bore, by the Divine influ- 
ence under which he spake, or the sacred spot on which 
he stood, they assailed the messenger of God, and stoned 
him to death in the court of the house of the Lord. 

In addition to the sin of murdering a prophet of the Lord 
whil^ fulfilling his vocation, and that prophet the high priest, 
this crime had in it other elements of aggravation and enor- 
mity. The king and the prophet were relations : the king's 
aunt was the prophet's mother. They had been companions 
in childhood and youth ; and, above all, the king owed his 
life, his crown, and his prosperity to the noble intervention 
and zealous devotion of the father and mother of the mar- 
tyred priest. In those circumstances, we need not wonder 
that the Lord should have permitted his dying servant to 
intimate to his murderers their approaching punishment ; 
for when Zechariah died, be said, " The Lord look upon it, 
and require it." * (Verse 22.) And so he did. For at the 
end of that year, Hazael, the proud and daring king of 
Syria, having overcome the king of Israel, and drained that 
kingdom of its wealth, humbling the king to the dust, 
marched against Judah. He first invested Gath, and took 
it. He then marched upon Jerusalem ; and, although the 
Syrian army was small in comparison of that of Joash, the 
malediction of Heaven being on the arms of Judah, God 
gave them into the hand of their enemies ; so that all the 
princes of the people who had seduced Joash, and conspired 
with him to murder the prophet of the Lord, were destroyed, 
and their property sent as spoil to Damascus. From Joash, 
also, they extorted all the property in the treasury of the 
temple, and all the sacred vessels, whether left there by his 

* Whitby has, by a lengthened argament, endeavoured to prove that 
this person was the Zecharias spoken of by Christ, Matthew zxiiL 35. 
Dr. Adam Clarke is of the same opinion ; and Jerome says that the 
Qoepel of the Nazarenes reads, " Jehoiada," instead of '* Barachias." 
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fathers, or recently placed there by himself; and, having 
thus reduced him to an abject condition, they left him in 
great distress. 

It appears that Joash was not only greatly impoverished 
at this time, but also sorely diseased. Whether he had 
been wounded in the war, or afflicted with illness, we 
cannot tell; but soon after two foreign servants in his 
household murdered him in his bed, and Amaziah, his son, 
reigned in his stead. (Compare 2 Kings xii. with 2 Chron. 
xxiv.) 

This young prince copied the example of his father. At 
the beginning of his reign " he did that which was right in 
the sight of the Lord." (2 Chron. xxv. 2.) As soon as he 
had fully secured the royal power, he put to death the men 
who had killed his father. But, being guided by the laws 
of Moses, he did not destroy their children. Yet, although 
Amaziah worshipped Jehovah, he did not destroy the groves 
and high places, which continued to shed their baneful influ- 
ence over the reUgion of the land ; for here the people con- 
tinued to sacrifice and to burn incense, to the dishonour of 
Jehovah, and the reproach of his name. Early in this 
reign, the king determined to attempt the conquest of Edom, 
which had revolted from Judah in the days of Joram. For 
this purpose he collected an army of three hundred thousand 
men out of his own country, besides one hundred thousand 
men which he had hired out of Israel, for an hundred talents 
of silver. But, as he was marshalling this host, and prepar- 
ing for the war, *' there came a man of God to him, saying, 
king, let not the army of Israel go with thee; for the 
Lord is not with Israel ; " adding, that if he persevered to 
go to the war in this company he should surely fail. The 
king immediately asked, ^'But what shall we do for the 
hundred talents which I have given to the army of Israel V* 
To which the man of God replied, ** The Lord is able to give 
thee much more than this." It is better for thee to part 
with both the money and the men than to proceed upon an 
important enterprise under the frown of Heaven. The 
anger or blessing of Jehovah is of more importance than 
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either the hundred talents, or the hundred thousand men. 
(Verses 7 — 9.) 

Amaziah obeyed, and sent away the men of Israel, who, 
enraged at his conduct, ravaged some of the cities of Judah 
on their way home. He then put his own troops in the 
best possible condition, and marched to invade Edom ; and, 
notwithstanding his diminished number of forces, his success 
was complete : he smote ten thousand men in the Valley of 
Salt, and took another ten thousand prisoners ; after which 
he returned in triumph to his capital. But, though thus 
successful over his enemies, the expedition was fatal to 
Amaziah ; for, after he had returned from the slaughter of 
the Edomites, *' he brought the gods of the children of Seir, 
and set them up to be his gods, and bowed down himself 
before them, and burned incense unto them." (Verse 
14.) This absurd and wicked conduct brought down 
the anger of God upon him; but here, as in other cases, 
before Jehovah punished, he warned the offender of his peril. 
Again, a prophet was sent to him to point out his sin and 
danger. But, as he talked with the king, Amaziah fiercely 
threatened him, saying, ''Art thou made of the king's 
counsel? forbear; why shouldest thou be smitten?" The 
man of God, thus repulsed, simply added, " I know that 
God hath determined to destroy thee, because thou hast done 
this, and hast not hearkened unto my counsel." (Verse 16.) 

It does not appear that Amaziah was affected by this fear- 
ful threatening. He immediately afterward challenged the 
king of Israel to war. Whether this arose from mere vain- 
glory, or was occasioned by the violent conduct of the men 
whom he had dismissed, after having hired them as auxili- 
aries in his war with Edom, does not appear from the sacred 
narrative. However this may be, Joash advised him to be 
still, and not to rush into ruin. Yet more incensed at this 
conduct, the king of Judah determined upon war: the 
armies met, and Judah was completely defeated. Not only 
was the army routed in the field, but the king himself was 
taken prisoner. Joash of Israel, having his proud adversary 
completely in his power, resolved to infiict an ample chas- 
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tisement. He therefore marched with his royal captive to 
Jerusalem, where he brake down a great part of the walls of 
the city, took all the treasures of the temple and of the 
king's house; and, after pillaging the city as far as he 
pleased, and taking hostages for the faithful performance of 
the conditions which he had imposed upon his prostrate 
adversary, he returned to Samaria. 

We hear nothing further of Amaziah, except that many 
years afterward he was murdered by conspirators at Lachish ; 
and Azariah, his son, was placed on the throne in his stead. 
This prince, who is better known in sacred history as Uzziah, 
was only sixteen years old when he began to reign; yet, 
when he entered upon the duties of this high office, he was 
remarkable for his personal piety. He had sought God in 
his early youth, and set himself to do that which was right. 
His first public enterprise appears to have been directed 
against the south of Edom, where he recovered Elath. He 
then conducted successful wars against the Philistines and 
Arabians. Awed ' by his prowess, the Ammonites submitted 
to Judah, and paid tribute. 

Uzziah, encouraged by this prosperity, bent his mind to 
the organization and improvement of his army ; he repaired 
the fortifications of his capital, and other cities of defence ; 
the several great sections of state were intrusted to men of 
integrity and ability ; and the resources of the empire were 
cultivated with considerable success : so that the king was 
able to place every branch of the public service in a state of 
efficiency. For the protection of his servants and cattle, he 
built forts far away in the wUdemess ; so that he was 
respected even to the frontier of Egypt. 

Although' Uzziah appears to have acted like a wise prince, 
and did not neglect any national interest ; yet, in tifnes so 
full of turbulence and war, we need not feel surprised that 
the army engaged his principal attention. In order to ren- 
der his troops formidable, he had prepared for them abun- 
dance of the best armour of every kind, o£fensive and defen- 
sive, shields and spears, helmets and habergeons, bows, and 
slings to cast stones. There is, however, one production of 
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the martial genius of Judah in this reign, which merits 
special notice. When it is considered how utterly ineffici- 
ent all military power had previously heen when applied 
against walled cities, it is remarkable that, for the first time 
in the annals of the world, we meet with military engines con- 
structed in Jerusalem during the reign of Uzziah, and adapted 
to the purpose of throwing heavy missiles, either for aggres- 
sion or defence, in the siege of cities. The sacred writer says, 
*' He made in Jerusalem engines, invented by cunning men, 
to be on the towers and upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows 
and great stones withal." (2 Chron. xxvi. 15.) Without 
debating the accuracy of the various opinions which have been 
formed of these engines, we may satisfy ourselves by refer- 
ring to two points. Gesenius maintains that they were, 
properly speaking, inventions ; and Bochart, that they were 
contrived for the projection of stones.* If these opinions 
are correct, then it appears that the Hebrews, b.c. 800, in- 
vented machines which completely revolutionized the art of 
war, as far as it related to the assault and defence of fortified 
places, and introduced a new era into its history. 

Thus far Uzziah appears to have acted in his public capa- 
city in obedience to Jehovah : " He did that which was right 
in the sight of the Lord ;" he did not go after idols, he sup- 
ported the worship of the true God. But the sacred writer 
is careful to inform us, that he did not remove the high 
places and groves, where the people offered idolatrous wor- 
ship, and burnt incense, before false gods. His reign, 
therefore, hitherto was not disgraced by sinful innovation ; 
nor had it the virtue of purifying the church. 

Uzziah did not maintain even this qualified fame. 
^' When he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his 
destruction : for he transgressed against the Lord his God, 
and went into the temple of the Lord to burn incense upon 
the altar of incense." (2 Chron, xxvi. 16.) In this unhal- 
lowed attempt he was repelled by Azariah, the high priest, 
who was supported by a valiant body of eighty members of 

* PhcUeg, lib. iii. cap. vii. ; Canaan, lib. i. cap. 35. 
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the priesthood. While these, declaring the law of the Lord, 
resisted the royal intruder, and he, excited to anger, per- 
sisted in his purpose, God undertook his own cause, and 
smote him with leprosy ; so that he hasted to get out of the 
temple, and was cut off from the congregation of Israel, and 
remained a leper to the day of his death. 

It will be necessary to remark more particularly on this 
event, as its true character has been greatly mistaken, and 
therefore seriously misrepresented, by several able writers of 
the present age. Bishop Bussel, speaking of it, ascribes 
Uzziah's fault to ''an excessive but ill-directed zeal for the 
honour of Jehovah, to whose worship he resolved to devote 
his personal exertions." " Impelled by this mistaken 
motive, he invaded the sacerdotal office." Can this account 
be correct ? Did Jehovah inflict such a fatal punishment on 
a good king for a mistake, when his actuating principle was 
a deep and zealous concern for the glory of his God ? With- 
out the most clear exposition of motive and character in the 
sacred text, such an interpretation cannot be received. But 
is it so sustained ? Certainly not. Does the sacred writer 
ascribe this action to zeal for God, or to pride engendered 
by a long course of success ? Unquestionably to the latter. 
" His heart was lifted up," not by any vain impulse, or by 
any sudden ebullition of conceit, but by a lofty and incorri- 
gible pride : it was lifted up " to destruction." It is singu- 
lar to have to correct the error of a bishop in this direction. 
If zeal for God had animated Uzziah, the history of his pre- 
decessors and the religious condition of his kingdom offered 
ample scope for its honourable exercise. It might have 
been gloriously displayed in the abolition of groves and high 
places, and in the extermination of idolatry. Or he might, 
like David, have met his people for the interchange of holy 
sentiments, for the cultivation of sterling piety, and for 
singing the praises of Jehovah, without violating the Divine 
law. Like Solomon and Jehoshaphat, he might have joined 
with his subjects in prayer in the courts of the Lord's house, 
and have received answers of peace. But this was not his 
motive : pride was his sin, and his ruin. 
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By another class of writers this event is spoken of as '' a 
symptom " of the struggle which is supposed to have existed 
between the regal and the priestly power, from the death of 
Jehoiada till the dissolution of the kingdom. To this party 
contest is ascribed the murder of Zechariah, the death of 
Athaliah, the assassination of Jehoash, and the leprosy of 
Uzziah.* A more convenient opportunity will occur for 
discussing the general question of the relative political posi- 
tion and conduct of the priesthood and regal power in this 
kingdom. But in passing, we briefly notice the preceding 
cases. In doing this, it will be our chief object to sustain 
what we regard to be the essential verity of revelation. 

With respect to the cause of the death of Zechariah, it may 
be asked. Is it, or is it not, true that Joash had sunk deeply 
into idolatry, had been often reproved by God's prophets 
without effect, and that on this occasion he was in the tem- 
ple with his idolatrous courtiers, acting in such a manner 
that 'Uhe Spirit of God came upon Zechariah," enabling 
him to rebuke the king ; and that, for acting in obedience to 
this Divine impulse, the inspired priest was basely murdered 
within the precincts of the temple? — are these undoubted 
scripture verities? And if so, is it right to attribute this 
murder to a party or poUtical quarrel? No fact is more 
certain than that Zechariah died a martyr for the truth, — 
that he was cruelly murdered while faithfully discharging 
his religious duty. 

The death of Athaliah is another case. Here also the ques- 
tion presents itself. Did not this woman violate every great 
principle of the Jewish policy? Had she not stained her 
hands in the blood of her own relatives ? Was she not, in 
every sense of the term, an usurper? And was not her 
whole life a series of treason against the majesty of Jehovah, 
and against his laws ? If so, what was the duty of Jehoiada, 
even admitting him to act with the most perfect disinterest- 
edness and piety ? If any answer, based on sound political 
and religious principles, can be given to this question, it 

* Db. Kitto's " Biblical Cyclopaedia,*' art. Judah, kingdom of. 
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must he, that one thus deeply stained with crime^ and 
dangerous to the puhlic weal, was worthy of death. 

Particular stress is laid on the death of Joash ; and it is 
alleged that ** the assassination of Joash in his bed by his 
own servants is described in the Chronicles as a revenge 
taken upon him by the priestly party for his murder of the 
sons of Jehoiada ; and the same fate from the same influence 
fell upon his son Amaziah, if we may so interpret the words, 
2 Chron. xxv. 27, 'From the time that Amaziah turned 
away from following Jehovah, they made a conspiracy against 
him.'" In the case of Joash it is said, " His own servants con- 
spired against him for the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the 
priest." (2 Chron. xxiv. 25.) But holy scripture does not say, 
that this was "a revenge taken upon him by the priestly party." 
Nor is the inference warranted by any thing in the scope of the 
narrative. It is stated that his murderers were his own ser- 
vants, and that they were foreigners. And it is very credible 
that there might have been an influential party who regarded 
the conduct of the king as fatal to the interests of the nation, 
and who wickedly took his punishment into their own hands. 
But the mere mention that the murder of Zechariah was 
taken into account by these persons, is not sufficient to 
convict the priests of the murder of the king. 

The case of Amaziah is a similar instance. His apostasy 
from Jehovah brought his kingdom to the brink of ruin. 
His subjects, seeing this, conspired against his life; but 
there is not a shadow of a proof that the priesthood had any 
hand in the murder. The sacerdotal order might, and it is 
to be feared did, evince much wickedness in their private 
character; but, generally, in this part of the history, they 
appear to have adhered faithfully to the institutions of the 
Lord's house, and to have resisted sinful innovation with 
firmness and zeal. 

It wiU now be necessary to pay more particular attention 
to the nature and influence of the prophetic oflice. Hitherto 
the prophets have appeared as occasionally connected with 
the scope of the history, acting in general as extraordinary 
messengers from God for the purpose of upholding his 
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authority, by checking and reproving the aberrations of the 
kings and the apostasy of the people. Bat from the time 
of Uzziah, to the termination of the monarchy, we ha?e not 
only a continued series of these ministers, and, generally, seve- 
ral of them acting contemporaneously ; but the substance of 
their communications is also in our hands. Those sublime 
discourses which were dehvered to the Israehtes by the 
chosen servants of Jehovah, under the immediate influence 
of his Holy Spirit, can therefore now be read in connexion 
with the history, and some idea be thus formed of the nature 
and extent of the Divine communications with which they were 
favoured. Reasons have been given, in a preceding chapter, 
for believing that the principal object in the institution of 
the prophetic office was the maintenance of spiritual reli- 
gion ; and in this view it is easy to perceive the harmony 
which subsists between the several parts of their holy vo- 
€iU;ioii. Here is an institution by which persons are 
^ecially raised up, who, realizing in their personal character 
spiritual religion, and leading the simple and devout Israel- 
ites in their social worship, are, at least many of them, 
not only selected by God to see those future events which 
aflPected the political interests of Israel, but also more highly 
favoured with a knowledge of the times and facts of Mes- 
siah's coming, and of the mighty blessings which he should 
diffuse, and the glorious kingdom which he should establish 
in the earth. 

There can be no doubt that it was as a prophet that 
David took a prominent part in the spiritual worship in his 
own tabernacle; and we have already stated our opinion, 
that in his time other similar places were appointed, where a 
spiritual worship was offered unto God. Even in the days 
of Malachi this practice had not ceased : '' Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another." (Mai. iii. 16.) 
It seems impossible to take a just view of the religion of 
Judah at this period but on this principle. We are aware 
that different sentiments have obtained ; and may now refer 
to one striking case, which bears immediately on the reign 
of Uzziah. Take a calm and impartial survey of the religion 
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of the HebrewB, from the death of Solomon to this time ; and, 
even looking on the public affairs of the nation, the aspect 
is fearfully chequered : the prevalence of idolatry alternates 
with the worship of Jehovah : the throne and the temple 
are often stained with blood: even under the best influ- 
ence, the high places are not destroyed, the worship of filthy 
idols still continues, incense is burned before the creations 
of impure imagination. And, when all this is justly esti- 
mated, let the mind inquire into the state of individual 
morals and religion. How did the people live and act in 
respect to the requirements of the Divine law ? Is it not an 
inevitable induction, that there must have been a fearful 
amount of personal ungodliness and disobedience to have 
made such public and national delinquencies possible ? How 
surprised, then, must the reader be to peruse the opinions of 
Bishop Horsley on the first chapter of Isaiah ! The learned 
prelate says, " The scene seems not to represent the manners 
of the Jews in any one of the four reigns in which he pro- 
phesied. For, of the four kings named in the title of the 
book, the first two and last were godly princes; and in 
their reigns there was no heavy complaint against the people. 
But, in the reign of Ahaz, idolatry was established, and the 
temple-service neglected. In his reign, therefore, there 
could be little of that hypocritical attachment to the ritual 
service with which the people are reproached." And there- 
fore it is inferred that all this took place in the imagination 
of the prophet ! Is it, then, to be supposed, that a whole 
nation was turned from sin to righteousness, or the reverse, 
as a king might order the ritual services of the temple to be 
regularly maintained, or idolatrous rites to be celebrated? 
The supposition is alike opposed to the nature of religion, 
and the moral constitution of man. 

"We do not pretend to state the exact time when this 
portion of holy scripture was written. But there is nothing 
in it which might not apply to the religious state of Judah 
in the time of Uzziah. And, if it were then delivered, we 
may readily admit the judgment of Lowth, that it *' contains 
a severe remonstrance against the corruptions prevailing 
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%mong the Jews of that timer The only reason for object- 
ing to this application is, that the desolation spoken of 
(Isai. i. 7 — 9) does not seem to apply to the prosperity of 
Uzziah's time. But the pillage of Jerusalem by Joash king 
of Israel, in the preceding reign, must have been fresh in 
the recollection of the people, and might therefore be well 
referred to as a well-known instance of the penal conse- 
quences of sin. 

But, whether delivered in this or the following reign, it is 
important to consider the religious effect of the delivery of 
such a sermon as this. A man invested with Divine influ- 
ence and authority, taking his stand at the gate of the tem- 
ple, or some other place of public resort, and in the audience 
of the princes and people of Judah delivering such living 
thoughts, in the burning words of Isaiah's first chapter, 
must have had an influence on the public mind which could 
not be easily shaken off, and which must have been attended 
with important religious benefit. But this chapter, although 
complete in itself, and a most spirited and energetic address^ 
was followed by others equally pointed and powerful. The 
second, third, and fourth chapters of this prophet were, it is 
more than probable, also delivered in the latter part of 
Uzziah's reign, if they do not make one continued discourse 
or series of addresses. Here the kingdom and glory of 
Messiah, and the conversion of the Gentiles, are predicted ; 
(chap. ii. 1 — 6 ;) the punishment of Judah for idolatry and 
unbelief threatened, (verses 6 — 17,) and the destruction of 
idolatry announced. (Verses 18 — 22.) The Babylonish in- 
vasion is foretold, and its fatal effect on the pride and luxury 
of the people ; (chap. iii. 1 — 26 ; iv. 1 ;) while the surviving 
remnant are led to look for future blessing. (Chap. iv. 2 — 6.) 
Another separate discourse is given in the fifth chapter, 
where, as in the first, there is a faithful reproof of existing 
corruption, and a more explicit prediction of the Chaldean 
invasion. This was also, in aU probability, delivered in the 
latter part of Uzziah's reign. The sixth chapter was revealed 
in the year of Uzziah's death. In this the prophet describes 
a glDrious revelation of Jehovah with which he was favoured. 
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when his special appointment and the obdaracy of Jndah 
were declared. 

It was under such influence and teaching, sustained by 
the ritual services of the temple, that this kingdom stood, 
when Uzziah died, and his son Jotham succeeded to the 
sovereignty, having administered the afiairs of the kingdom 
during his father's seclusion on account of his disease. 
The reign of this prince was marked by uniform piety and 
success. He improved or repaired the entrance to the tem- 
ple. He also conducted a successful war against the Ammon- 
ites,* and compelled them to pay a tribute of an hundred 
talents of silver, and ten thousand measures of wheat, and 
an equal quantity of barley. Although we are told that in 
this reign Pekah king of Israel, in conjunction with Resin 
king of Syria, began to make aggressions on Judah, we have 
no information as to the amount of their success, which 
appears to have taken place just before the death of Jotham. 
Although it is said that Jotham ''did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord," and "became mighty, 
because he prepared his ways before the Lord his God," 
(2 Chron. xxvii. 2, 6,) this language must be confined to his 
public conduct, and his steady adherence to the worship of 
Jehovah ; for the sacred writer is careful to inform us, that 
the groves and high places remained, that incense was 
still offered to idols, and therefore that there was not a 
manifestation of godly zeal either by the king or the people. 
During the sixteen years of this reign, the ministrations of 
the prophets were continued : its most remarkable manifesta- 
tion in the course of this period was the raising up of Micah, 
as if to second the teaching of Isaiah. According to the 
best authorities,* the first two chapters of Micah's prophecy 
were delivered in this reign. In the first, the prophet 
denounces the approaching ruin of Samaria and Jerusalem. 
(Verses 1 — 9.) In this section the inspired messenger 
exhibits idolatry as the cause of ail this calamity ; from 
thence, to the end of the second chapter, he directs attention 

* See Towksbhd's " Arrangement.*' 
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to a fearful amount of collateral evil^ which, it is repeated, 
must terminate in national ruin ; and the section closes with 
a promise of restoration. 

Ahaz succeeded his father Jotham ; and if, during the 
reign of the latter, when the authority of Jehovah was pub- 
licly acknowledged, idolatry and iniquity so fearfully pre- 
vailed, what might not be apprehended from the conduct of 
his degenerate son ? Ahaz, like his father, was an exception 
to the general character of the kings of Judah. He was 
never faithful to God ; Jotham never relapsed into idolatry. 
Although Ahaz ascended the throne at the age of twenty, 
he appears at once to have plunged into idolatry. Not 
only did he copy the evil practices of the kings of Israel 
in the worship of Baalim ; he also went to the utmost length 
of cruelty and crime, and actually burned his sons in the 
fire in sacrifice to Moloch.* 

Severe national calamity was the consequence of this con- 
duct. The king of Israel invaded the country, slew one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, the flower of the nation, 
in one day, and carried away twice as many persons into 
captivity. Although the latter were afterwards sent back, 
yet the loss of life and property, and the national humiha- 
tion, occasioned by this defeat, must have been extreme. 
In addition to this, Edom rebelled, and not only declared 
its independence, but also made an incursion into Judah, 
from whence they returned victorious, with captives and 
booty. The Phihstines passed their borders, and wrested 
several considerable towns from Judah on its western fron- 
tier, with an important tract of country. At the same 
time, Bezin king of Syria attacked the extreme south of the 
kingdom, took Elath on the Red Sea, and permanently 
retained it. Nor were these enemies content with acting 
separately. The two most powerful of them, Syria and 
Israel, united themselves by treaty, and that not only for 
the purpose of temporary aggression, but also for the entire 
subversion of the house of David. 



* See note E, p. 516. 
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It is not unlikely that the king of Israel felt some 
annoyance that the princes of the house of Judah had reigned 
in unhroken lineal succession from the time of Reho- 
hoam to Ahaz^ while in his kingdom there had heen re- 
peated changes of dynasty. But, whatever was the motive 
of this confederacy, its ohject was to set aside altogether the 
seed of David, and estahhsh another person, the son of 
Taheal, on the throne of Judah. This plan being directly 
opposed to God's declared purpose respecting the perpetual 
reign of the house of David, Isaiah was sent to Ahaz, with a 
gracious promise, and a prediction of deliverance from the 
threatened evil. This portion of holy scripture is worthy 
of serious attention, as, while it gave assurance of escape 
from the imminent calamity to which the house of Judah 
was exposed, it at the same time cast great light upon the 
gracious purposes of God with respect to the world, and 
more particularly as to the meaning of his perpetual cove- 
nant with the seed of David. 

Isaiah was sent forth to meet Ahaz, and commissioned 
to charge him not to fear this union of Israel and Syria, 
assuring him that their purpose should not be brought to 
pass, and at the same time inviting him to ask a sign of 
Jehovah, in confirmation of this prediction. This the king, 
with affected humility, but really through unbelief, declined ; 
upon which the prophet rebuked his obstinacy, and imme- 
diately gave forth the memorable prophecy, ** A virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel." 
(Isai. vii. 14.)* 

The message, however, was lost upon Ahaz ; for, although 
the united army was compelled to raise the siege of Jeru- 
salem, (2 Kings xvi. 5,) yet he would not rely upon the 
promise of Jehovah, but sent an embassy to the king of 
Assyria, with a great present of gold and silver, taken from 
the house of the Lord. By these messengers Ahaz acknow- 
ledged himself subject to the throne of Nineveh, and re- 
quested the king to save him from the power of Syria and 

* See note F, p. 617. 
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Israel ; a request which was so far complied with, that the 
Assyrian monarch marched upon Damascus, and took and 
carried away the inhabitants captive to Kir. This measure, 
although it gave Judah temporary relief, aflForded it no ulti- 
mate advantage. Ahab went to Damascus to meet the 
victorious king, and found that he had only changed diffi- 
culties; for the terms under which he was subjected to 
Assyria were so galling, that we are told the king of that 
country "distressed him, but strengthened him not." 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 20.) 

This disappointment had no salutary effect on the mind 
of Ahaz. For, instead of seeing the iniquity of his conduct, 
and the absurdity of the course of policy upon which he had 
entered, he plunged yet deeper into sin. He should have seen 
that Israel, strong in the Lord, was called to " dwell alone," 
relying not on the combined strength of nations, but on the 
covenant of Jehovah. The reverse of this, however, was the 
case ; for when he saw an altar at Damascus, he copied it, and 
sent the pattern of it to Urijah the priest, that a similar one 
might be erected in Jerusalem by the time he should return. 
The object of this conduct, and its fearful consequences, are 
stated by the sacred writer : " Ahaz said, I wiU seek after 
the gods of Damascus that smite me. And he said. Foras- 
much as the gods of the kings of Syria themselves strengthen 
them, therefore will I sacrifice to them, and they will help 
me. But they became a stumbling-block to him, and to all 
Israel.""' This unhallowed purpose was zealously carried 
out ; for he cut up the sacred vessels of the house of the 
Lord, and shut up its doors ; and, instead of its services, he 
built altars in every corner of Jerusalem, and in every city 
of Judah. (2Kingsxvi. 15—18.) 

It is scarcely possible for us to realize the full extent of 
this iniquity, and the influence of the mighty agencies em- 
ployed to counteract it. Here we see an apostate king 
shutting up the temple of God, interdicting his holy wor- 
ship, and giving the whole weight of his influence and 

* Septuagint version of 2 Chronicles xxviii. 23. 
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authority to the establishmeDt of idolatry ; and this on the 
very spot which Jehovah had consecrated as his dwelling- 
place, before the altar on which the heavenly fire had 
descended ! On the other hand, we behold an agency 
broaght into operation^ such as had never before urged the 
claims of God upon sinful man : — Isaiah, with his mighty 
intellect, noble genius, and poetic fire, and a soul lit up with 
an inspiration which ranged through future ages, and seemed 
to fathom the unsearchable riches of redeeming grace : — 
Micah, who, condensing the elaborate predictions of his 
more distinguished contemporary, reproved the sins of his 
people with equal spirit, energy, and fidelity : — Hosea, who 
had his whole spirit absorbed in the religious destiny of his 
people, decried their obstinate disobedience, foretold the 
heavy judgments to which they stood exposed, and an- 
nounced their final conversion and restoration. 

The violent and long-continued conflict between these 
agencies must have affected the religious character of the 
people in a manner the most extraordinary. The few who 
were devoted to God occasionally assembled for spiritual wor- 
ship in " every dwelling-place of Mount Zion," (Isai. iv. 5,) on 
whom the Divine Glory rested, and who fully trusted in the 
Lord ; while the masses were led away by the ungodly and 
idolatrous influence of the age. These were trophies of the 
most vigorous efforts which grace had ever put forth in our 
world prior to the advent of the Saviour ; but in vain : 
iniquity prevailed.* 

Ahaz was succeeded by Hezekiah, under whose reign a 
transient gleam of religious prosperity passed over the king- 
dom. This sovereign, who came to the throne when twenty- 
five years old, immediately set himself to reform the abuses 
which had been introduced into the religion of the country. 
He at once opened the temple, which had been closed 
by the order of his father, and, having gathered together 
the priests and Levites, pointed out to them, in a brief, but 
forcible, address, the ruinous consequences which had resulted 

* See note G, p. 517. 
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to the country from the apostasy of his predecessor and his 
counsellors^ and avowed his own determination to renew the 
national covenant with Jehovah. A large number of the 
priests and Levites responded to his call, and were immedi- 
ately directed to cleanse the temple. As the holy place was 
not fully prepared for worship until the sixteenth day of the 
first month, the celebration of the passover was deferred 
UDtil the fourteenth day of the second mouth, when it was 
observed with unusual devotion and joy. On this occasion 
Hezekiah sent messengers throughout all Israel, not confin- 
ing his invitation to his own subjects, but specially calling 
on the remnant of the kingdom of Israel to participate in 
the sacred ordinance. When his message was delivered 
throughout Ephraim, Manasseh, and Zebulon, although the 
persons who conveyed it were by many laughed to scorn, 
yet, from these and other neighbouring tribes, ''there 
assembled much people to keep the feast." (2 Chron. 
XXX. 13.) Many of these were not purified according to the 
requirement of the law ; but Hezekiah prayed for them, and 
the Lord heard him. Not satisfied with the appointed seven 
days of the feast, the people kept other seven days; and, 
while thus occupied, the Levites availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and taught the people ** the good knowledge of 
the Lord." (Verse 22.) Nothing like this had been seen in 
Jerusalem since the days of Solomon. For now, not only 
were most, if not all, of the tribes represented at this feast, 
but they entered upon a course of piety with a spirit and 
devotion to which Jerusalem had for many years been a 
stranger. 

With this rehgious reformation the king began to adopt 
severe measures against idolatry. " He removed the high 
places, and brake the images, and cut down the groves;" 
(2 Kings xviii. 4;) thus taking away those incentives to 
that crime which had led the people astray. 

In thus exterminating idolatry, Hezekiah met with one 
case which strikingly illustrates the insidious progress of this 
enormous evil. The brasen serpent, made in the wilderness 
by Moses, had been preserved ; and the people, not satisfied 
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with treating it as a memorial of the Divine goodness, had 
manifested towards it idolatrous regard, and humed incense 
before it. Hezekiah, therefore, brake it in pieces, calling it 
Nehiishtan, (Verse 4.) From this single circumstance may 
be seen the sound views which enlightened and pious Jews 
entertained, as to the adoration of relics and images. If 
any material substance was entitled to sacred and reverential 
respect, it was this brasen serpent. Yet, when it was wor- 
shipped instead of God, it was broken in pieces ! 

Confident in the Divine protection, Hezekiah refused to 
continue the payment of the tribute which Ahaz had agreed 
to send to the king of Assyria ; and, improving his army, 
he strengthened his borders on every side, particularly 
against the Philistines, whom he smote, and from whom he 
took a district of country. In all these enterprises the Lord 
was with Hezekiah, and he prospered whithersoever he 
went. 

In the sixth year of his reign Samaria had been taken by 
the Assyrians. After that event, the passover had been cele- 
brated, and idolatry destroyed. While Hezekiah was thus 
occupied, the Assyrian army was engaged in the reduction 
of Syria, and particularly at the siege of Tyre. Having 
accomplished these objects, Sennacherib, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Assyria, marched against Judah in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Hezekiah. The mihtary power 
of the Assyrian was so great, that he took all the frontier 
cities ; and when at Lachish, about twenty miles south-west 
of Jerusalem, Hezekiah sent to him, humbly acknowledging 
his fault in not paying the usual tribute, and offering to sub- 
mit to any demand which might be made upon him. The 
haughty monarch required, as the price of his forbearance, 
three hundred talents of silver, and thirty talents of gold. 
To raise this enormous sum, Hezekiah had to take all the 
silver from the house of the Lord, and all the treasure from 
the king's house, and even to strip off the gold with which 
the doors and pillars of the temple had been overlaid. 

We cannot contemplate this wavering of Hezekiah without 
regret. He should have trusted in God for help, and he 
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would have been delivered. But even this great contribution 
procured him only a short respite. The king of Assyria, 
shortly after, sent three of his principal officers * to Jerusa- 
lem. These men, in a tone of the most lofty arrogance, 
demanded the unconditional surrender of the city; ridi- 
culing, with unbounded severity, any trust in Egypt or in 
Jehovah. The officers of Hezekiah heard all this blasphemy 
in silence, and, rending their clothes, conveyed a report of it 
to the king, who immediately sent an account of the inter- 
view to Isaiah : the prophet returned an answer of peace, 
assuring the king that his enemy should hear a rumour, 
which would divert him from his present purpose, — that he 
should return into his own country, and perish there by the 
sword. 

At this critical juncture Hezekiah was taken ill, and the 
prophet Isaiah was sent unto him with the message, '^ Set 
thine house in order; for thou shalt die, and not live." 
(2 Kings XX. 1.) Then Hezekiah prayed earnestly unto 
God, pleaded the integrity of his life, and "wept sore." 
(Verse 3.) This very short, but earnest, prayer prevailed; 
Before Isaiah was gone out of the middle court, he was 
commanded to go again unto the king, and to say unto 
him, " Thus saith Jehovah, the God of David thy father, I 
have heard thy supplication ; I have seen thy tears : behold, 
I will heal thee : on the third day thou shalt go up into the 
house of Jehovah. And I will add unto thy days fifteen 
years ; and I will deliver thee and this city from the hand 
of the king of Assyria ; and I will protect this city. And 
Hezekiah said. By what sign shall I know that I shall go up 
into the house of Jehovah ? And Isaiah said. This shall be 
a sign unto thee from the Lord, that the Lord will do this 
thing that he hath spoken. Behold, I will bring again the 
shadow of the degrees, \f^hich is gone down in the sun-dial of 
Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So the sun returned ten 
degrees, by which degrees it was gone down." (2 Kings xx. 

* Tartan, Babsaris, and Bab-shakeh are not proper names, but terms 
of office; the first meaning, '^ treasurer;" the second, "chief of the 
eunuchs;*' the third, "butler," or, "cup-bearer." 
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1 — 10 ; Isai. xxxviii. 1 — 8.) Hezekiah poured out his soul 
in a song of praise, and, at the appointed time^ was restored 
according to the word of the Lord. 

While the servants of Sennacherib were on this journey to 
Jerusalem, he had raised the siege of Lachish, and had 
invested Libnah ; but, hearing that the king of Egypt * was 
coming to attack him, he broke up his camp at Libnah, to 
meet his new enemy. This movement arose out of the poH- 
tical circumstances and military poUcy of the age. Assyria 
aspired to universal dominion ; Judah was now the only 
independent state in western Asia. If it fell, there would 
be no power to intervene between Assyrian aggression and 
Egypt itself. The king of that country, therefore, wisely 
considering that he had better march and assist Judah, than 
afterward sustain the war alone, came out with his army for 
that purpose. 

Before Sennacherib left Libnah, he sent messengers to 
Hezekiah with a letter, in which he repeated all his former 
reproaches and demands. The king of Judah, having 
received the document, "went up into the house of the 
Lord, and spread it before Jehovah." (2 Kings xix. 14.) 
Here he prayed earnestly for protection and dehverance, and 
the Lord heard, and sent Isaiah with an assurance that his 
prayer was answered.f 

While this was taking place, the Assyrian monarch had 
marched to meet the king of Egypt : it appears more than 
probable, that the Egyptian army was defeated. It is cer- 
tain they were compelled to retire before their enemy to 
their own country. This was the season when Jehovah 
interposed on behalf of his people, according to his word : 
" The angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand " 
men ; so that when the proud monarch arose in the morning, 
he found his mighty host " dead corpses." (Verse 35.) 
Upon the ruin of his army the king of Assyria hastily re- 

* " Universal History," vol. iii. p. 362 ; and Russbi's " Connexion," 
vol. iii. p. 436. 
t See note H, p. 617. 
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turned to his own land, where he was soon afterward assassi- 
nated by his sons.* 

The spiritual agency employed in Jerusalem at this time 
demands special notice. Let the glorious revelations of 
Isaiah be read in connexion with this history, and some 
idea may then be formed of the mighty influence employed 
in this, the last day of their national independence, to induce 
the seed of Israel to obey God, and to trust in his protection. 
If those inspired strains of the evangelical prophet, and of 
his coadjutor Micah, are now constantly referred to as a 
fountain of living truth by the church of Christ, how full of 
freshness and power must such addresses have been, when 
heard from the lips of these holy men, and when mixed up 
with constant prophetic allusions to passing events, and 
repeated miraculous interpositions, wherein God's infinite 
wisdom and power were abundantly displayed! But, in 
addition to these, as Rosea had passed away from his scene 
of labours just as Hezekiah ascended the throne, another 
man of God was raised up to carry on the great spiritual 
work. Nahum appears to have been specially appointed to 
denounce the miserable ruin of Nineveh, and of the Assyrian 
monarchy. This was about an hundred years after Jonah 
had been sent on his mission to that great city. The king 
and the people had then repented : but they afterward 
returned to their career of sinful idolatry and violence ; 
and although Assyria had been used in the Divine hand to 
ruin Israel, and to inflict sore chastisement on Judah, it was 
now destined to merited destruction. In this doom special 
attention is fixed on their proud and blasphemous bearing 
toward God. Because, on account of the unfaithfulness of 
that part of God's people, they had been allowed to subdue 
Israel, they thought they were stronger than Jehovah. 
But they were soon undeceived. The prophet opens his 
communication by declaring the glorious attributes of the 
Lord; and, adapting his language to the case, begins by 
saying, " God is jealous," &c. (Nahum i. 2.) He then pro- 
ceeds, with all the circumstantiality of an historian, to per- 

^ * See note I, p. 518. 
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tray the manner and completeness of the ruin of Nineveh. 
It is scarcely possible to realize any thing more striking 
than the minute and graphic revelations of this seer with 
respect to the doom of that ancient city. We recommend a 
careful comparison of the history with this short prophecy. 
It is one of the most splendid displays of predictive power 
which is afforded even by holy scripture. 

Delivered from this imminent danger^ Hezekiah allowed 
himself to be unduly elevated by succeeding prosperity. 
A circumstance which occurred soon after, exhibited this 
failing, and called into exercise his latent vanity. Babylon 
and Media had conspired to throw oflf the yoke of Assyria, 
and were greatly encouraged in their attempt by the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army. The former of these kingdoms, 
hoping to obtain possession of the western provinces of the 
Assyrian empire, and for the present, at least, desirous of 
maintaining amicable relations with an important state which 
had successfully resisted the proud Sennacherib, sent mes- 
sengers to Hezekiah, for the ostensible purpose of congratu- 
lating him on his recovery, and of inquiring into the miracle 
by which his restoration to health was accompanied. It is 
more than probable that Hezekiah received these ambassadors 
in a spirit precisely similar to that which influenced the 
king who sent them. He heard them very courteously, and 
exhibited to them all his riches, armour, and treasures of 
every description. 

Immediately afterward, Isaiah was divinely commissioned 
to go to Hezekiah, and to tell him that all these riches 
which he had so vain-gloriously shown to the Babylonish 
ambassadors, should be carried away as spoil into that 
country ; that even his own children should be carried thi- 
ther as captives, and be subjected to the vilest treatment in 
that place of bondage. Hezekiah admitted the justice of the 
Divine sentence, and, with a spirit which appears to betray 
a selfish narrow-mindedness, rejoiced that these predicted 
calamities were not to happen in his own time. This king 
«oon after died, and left his throne to his son Manasseh, 
about twelve years of age. 
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This prince, on account of his extreme youth, can scarcely 
he held responsihle for the management of the affairs of the 
kingdom. Yet, unless he had more energy and influence than 
is usually possessed by a boy of twelve years, he must have 
fallen into the hands of very evil-minded counsellors. And it 
seems equally remarkable, that, after his father's pious reign 
of twenty-nine years, the youthful king should so completely 
come under the influence of men full of wickedness, or 
that one so young as he should of himself start with such 
energy on a sinful course, and pursue it with such reckless 
avidity. 

But, whether by the immediate will of Manasseh, or by that 
of his counsellors, the religious policy of Hezekiah was com- 
pletely subverted as soon as the new king had ascended the 
throne. The high places were restored ; the altars of Baal 
and the groves were again raised ; even the house of the 
Lord was desecrated with idolatrous altars ; and the worship 
of all the host of heaven was celebrated in the court of the 
temple, and a graven image and a grove set up there.* He 
also sacrificed his children to Moloch, and carried his evil 
influence to such fearful lengths, that the sacred writer 
distinctly states, he " made Judah and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem to err, and to do worse than the Heathen, whom 
the Lord had destroyed before the children of Israel." (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 9.) This career of iniquity was not continued 
without Divine interposition. God spake by his servants 
the prophets, pointing out the enormity of their sins, and 
threatening the most fearful judgments as the punishment 
of their transgressions. These Divine interpositions, how- 
ever, produced no salutary effect; for "Manasseh shed 
innocent blood very much, till he had filled Jerusalem from 
one end to another." (2 Kingsxxi. 16.) This bloodshedding 
is universally supposed to have been the destruction of the 
pious worshippers of Jehovah. And it is worthy of remark, 
that, according to the best authorities, every prophet living 
at the accession of this wicked prince died in the early part 
of his reign. This was the case with Isaiah, Micah, and 

* See note J, p. 519. 
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Nahum. The great Jewish antiquarian supports the opinion, 
that Manasseh cut off those who opposed his idolatrous 
practices, saying, "He barbarously slew all the righteous 
men that were among the Hebrews ; nor would he spare the 
prophets, for he every day slew some of them, till Jerusalem 
was overflowed with blood." * 

This iniquity seems to have completed the full measure of 
Jewish transgression. That a nation, which had seen so 
many wondrous interpositions of the Divine power, should 
have been unfaithful and disobedient, is surprising. That 
such a people should deliberately renounce God, and openly 
practise and support the worship of idols, is marvellous. 
But that they should add to all this evil a furious and bloody 
persecution of those who adhered ta the truth and worship 
of Jehovah, seems to transcend belief. Yet so it was ; and 
we accordingly now find, for the first time, that God de- 
nounces utter ruin upon Jerusalem and Judah. (2 Kings 
xxi. 12 — 15.) A part of this punishment was immediately 
inflicted ; for the host of the king of Assyria came against 
Jerusalem ; the king was taken prisoner, and carried in 
chains unto Babylon. We have no particulars of this inva- 
sion, except the brief notice contained in the sacred record. 
It is, however, sufficient* to show that its effect on the mind 
of this wicked king was of the most salutary character : 
" When he was in affliction, he besought the Lord his God, 
and humbled himself greatly before the God of his fathers." 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 12.) God heard his prayer, interposed 
on his behalf, and the captive king was restored to his 
country and his crown. The particulars of this restora- 
tion are also buried in oblivion. But we are informed that 
Manasseh, when again possessed of power, not only diligently 
applied himself to the affairs of his kingdom, and greatly 
strengthened the defences of the capital and other fortified 
places in his dominions ; but that he assiduously laboured to 
reform the religion of his country, and thus to undo the evil 
which his wicked zeal had, in the early part of his reign, 
brought upon the land. He was in a great measure sue- 

* JosBPHus's "Antiquities/' book x. chap. 8, sect. 1. 
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cessfal, as far as outward forms and actions are regarded. 
The idols were prohibited, the images taken away, the wor- 
ship of Jehovah restored, and we are told significantly, that, 
although the high places remained, the people only sacrificed 
in them to Jehovah. This, although a serious violation of 
Divine law, was an evil of much less magnitude than idolatry. 

Such successive alternations of faith have done much to 
damage religion in the estimation of superficial readers. It 
has been inferred that these outward services comprised the 
great essentials of religion, and that men were good or evil 
just as they worshipped Jehovah or Baal, although the place 
and the rites remained just the same; the difference con- 
sisting mainly in a change of terms. Those who will be at 
the pains of reading the prophets, in connexion with the 
history, will be preserved from this delusion. In their sub- 
lime and spiritual addresses, we find a merely formal service 
rejected, and a devotedness of life, a reformation of character, 
repentance and pardon, constantly insisted on. In fact, 
although any recognition of idols in worship must be infi- 
nitely hateful to God, and although he often turned away 
his judgments when the people returned to an acknowledg- 
ment of his majesty, he has left us, in the inspired pages of 
prophecy, the most abundant evidence, that nothing less 
than the spiritual renewal of the heart, and a corresponding 
and consequent reformation of the life, is acceptable in his 
sight. 

After a long reign of fifty-five years, Manasseh died, and 
was succeeded by his son Amon, who was twenty-two years 
of age. This young man, in his short and wicked reign, did 
his utmost to revive idolatry, and to bring back the evils of 
the worst part of his father's government. He was, however, 
assassinated in the second year of his rule. But this was 
not a popular movement; for, .as soon as his death was 
known, the people slew his murderers, and placed his son, a 
child of eight years, on the throne. 

About this time occurred the invasion of Judah, which is 
recorded in the apocryphal book of Judith; and which, 
whatever the precise chronology of the event, appears cer- 
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tainly to have taken place.* On this occasion the Assyrian 
army was marched into the provinces of western Asia, to 
punish them for then* sympathy with the Median and Baby- 
lonish insurrection against the imperial power. Having 
pursued a successful career hitherto, they invested Bethuliah, 
where their general was cut oflF by the poHcy of Judith, and 
his mighty host discomfited and routed by a sudden attack 
made on them by the Jews, who at the onset exhibited the 
gory head of the Assyrian general.f 

After this victory, which saved the Jewish kingdom from 
imminent danger, and prepared the way for the ruin of 
Assyria, this noble woman poured forth her thanksgiving 
unto God in a hymn of praise which, for sublimity of idea, 
chasteness of imagery, and beauty of language, may vie with 
the most exalted specimens of ancient poetry, even with 
those of Deborah and Miriam. 

The reign of Josiah began auspiciously. He appears to 
have set himself at once to extirpate idolatry from the land, 
and to restore and establish the religion of Jehovah. In 
this work he proceeded with great vigour and success. 
Having destroyed the images, groves, and high places of 
Jerusalem, he proceeded to extend this reformation to 
the other parts of the country; and, anxious to see 
his orders fully carried into effect, he himself journeyed 
through the land. Nor did he confine his attention to the 
limits of the kingdom of Judah : he went through the other 
tribes, wherever any considerable number of the population 
remained, and thus carried out his religious reformation even 
unto Naphtali. 

We have in this instance the means of knowing exactly 
when these efforts begun, and how they progressed. In the 
eighth year of his reign, when sixteen years of age, he began 
to devote himself to God. After the experience of personal 
religion during four years, he, at the age of twenty, com- 

* It appears that undue stress has been laid on two or three clauses 
which refer to the age of Judith, and the undisturbed state of Judah 
until her death, which are evidently incorrect. (xvL 23 — 25.) 

t See note K, p. 519. 
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menced the reformation of the national religion, which occa- 
pied him six years more. Thus did this young sovereign, 
hy following steadily, and with single-mindedness, the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, secure to himself the greatest of aU 
blessings, — the Divine favour ; and prosecute the greatest of 
all works, — the removal of error, and the dissemination of 
pure reUgion among his people. Having proceeded thus 
far in pious effort for the benefit of his country, he began 
to cleanse and repair the temple. During the progress of 
this work, the high priest found the '^ book of the law in 
the house of the Lord;" (2 Kings xxii. 8;) -or, as it is 
given in the parallel place, " a book of the law of the Lord 
given by Moses." (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14.) This fact is one of 
great interest and importance, for two reasons : First, as it 
has been used by the enemies of revelation for the purpose 
of attempting to show that the books of Moses, as we now 
have them, are not authentic; and, secondly, as this fact 
was the cause of Josiah's receiving special and important 
revelations from Jehovah. 

With respect to the first particular, it cannot be supposed 
that this ''book" was the entire law of Moses, or, as we 
should call it, the Pentateuch. For, not to mention other 
reasons, only a few years previously, in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat, the book of the law was so well known, that itinerant 
ministers were sent throughout the country to teach the 
people, it being taken with each, that the teaching might 
always be sustained by Divine authority. Nor is it pro- 
bable, notwithstanding the frequent prevalence of idolatry, as 
books of the law were common in the days of Jehoshaphat, 
that they should have been all destroyed before the accession 
of Josiah. It is as easy to conceive of the religion of Eng- 
land being maintained in its present state without a copy of 
the scriptures, as that Hezekiah should have reformed the 
religion of his country, and have lived and reigned so piously, 
without a copy of the law. When the pecuUar ritual service 
and extensive ceremonial of the Pentateuch are considered, 
the impossibility of this will be admitted. We have another 
such case in Josiah. '' He did that which was right in the 
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sight of the Lord^ and walked in all the way of David his 
father, and. turned not aside to the right hand or to the left." 
(2 Kings xxii. 2.) How could he have discovered this way 7 
How could he have conformed to the way of David ? Cer- 
tainly by no other means than by a study of the Divine law. 
It is, in fact> utterly incredible that the several religious 
reformations which took place from the reign of Rehoboam 
to that of Josiah, could have been effected without a copy of 
the Pentateuch. It is equally beyond belief that a continued 
series of holy prophets should all have remained strangers to 
the sacred writings of Moses. Had not Isaiah read the law ? 
If it be urged that the inspired writer gives this as a fact, 
we reply. It is stated that " a book of the law of the Lord 
given by Moses" was found. (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14.) But 
this statement is made in a manner which not only does 
not say, that this was the whole Pentateuch, and that no 
other copy was known, but intimates the very reverse. If 
this had been the whole Pentateuch, its perusal would 
have occupied considerable time, and a great portion of it 
must have been read before any threatening could have 
alarmed the king. Yet the account states that ^^ Shaphan 
the scribe told the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath 
given me a book. And Shaphan read it before the king. 
And it came to pass, when the king had heard the words 
of the law, that he rent his clothes." (Verses 18, 19.) 
What passage in Genesis or Exodus could have produced 
this effect ? Yet the impression appears to have been made 
by the perusal of this book, and that almost immediately. 
If we are expected to offer a solution of this difficulty, it is 
sufficient to observe, that, although the writings of Moses 
had been carefully copied and preserved, public attention was 
mostly confined to the historical and ceremonial parts. If, 
then, a portion of Deuteronomy should have been found in a 
place and manner which warranted the opinion that it was 
the autograph writing of the lawgiver, all the difficulties 
vanish, and the whole account appears to be easy and natural. 
We think such was the case ; and agree with Dr. Adam 
Clarke, that "the simple fact seems to be this, that this 
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book was the original of the covenant renewed by Moses 
with the people in the plains of Moab, and which he^ordered 
to be laid up beside the ark ; (Dent. xxxi. 26 ;) and now being 
unexpectedly found, its antiquity, the occasion of its being 
made, the present circumstances of the people, the imperfect 
state in which the reformation was as yet, after all that 
had been done, would all concur to produce the effect 
here mentioned on the mind of the pious Josiah/* * Whe- 
ther this conjecture be perfectly sound or not, no reason 
whatever exists for the infidel theories which have been 
raised on this circumstance. 

But this incident led Josiah to a clearer acquaintance with 
the purposes of Jehovah respecting his country than he had 
hitherto obtained. Having heard the alarming threaten! ngs 
which God by his servant Moses had predictively set forth, 
he was anxious to have further information on the subject. 
He therefore sent messengers to Huldah, a prophetess, to 
inquire into the meaning and application of the severe terms 
contained in this book which had been found. It has been 
the subject of frequent remark, that the king should have 
consulted a woman on this most important occasion. Josiah 
certainly had able counsellors, both in the priesthood and 
among the laity ; but not one of them professed to have the 
power of giving authorized solutions to questions of this 
kind. And it is very creditable to the judgment of the king, 
and to the candour of his council, that inquiry was made 
of a woman, who was known to be thus specially endowed. 
The answer given was clear and full : the king was distinctly 
told, that the people had by their sins exposed themselves to 
the fearful weight of these maledictions, and that it should 
certainly fall upon them ; but that, as Josiah had faithfully 
devoted himself to God, he should not witness these cala- 
mities, but die in peace. 

One of the most difficult and perplexing obstacles to our 
fully understanding this part of sacred history, arises from 
the impossibility of ascertaining when, and to what 
extent, the written prophecies were published. Isaiah was 
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dead before Josiah came to the throne. His prophecies 
clearly announce^ not only the ruin of Assyria by nations 
which in his time were bat subject and tributary states^ but 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the 
restoration of a remnant of the people. Cyrus is even men- 
tioned by name twice, as contributing to this restoration. 
It may be readily admitted, that unfulfilled prophecy would 
appear dark and enigmatical ; but the explicit declaration of 
God, by the mouth of this prophet, must have been known 
at the time, and would scarcely have been forgotten. This 
was again repeated by Huldah. It thus became fully im- 
pressed upon the public mind, that national sin had involved 
them in national ruin. 

Josiah, encouraged by the promise which accompanied 
this inspired communication, proceeded with renewed zeal in 
the work of religious reformation. And the account which 
is given of his labours and success affords mournful evidence 
that Jerusalem had fallen, not only into the most infamous 
idolatry, but that all its concomitant evils had obtained a 
frightful extent of power and influence. (2 Kings xxiii.) In 
the prosecution of this good work, the monarch fulfilled the 
prediction of the man of God, by polluting the altar at 
Bethel. He seems to have surpassed all his predecessors in 
his zeal for Jehovah. It would cast great light on the state 
of rehgion, if we had the means of showing how far a sincere 
and godly spiritual-mindedness and worship accompanied 
this external reformation. To a mind enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, nothing is more painful than to see the con- 
stant recurrence of relapse and reformation, as it would 
appear from the record, according to the will or inclination 
of the sovereign ; as if religion was a subject in which the 
people took but little interest. It is, indeed, certain, that 
the manners, habits, and general character of the population 
had become awfully depraved ; that idolatry, whether luxu- 
riating in royal favour, or fostered in silence, was rooted in 
the public mind, and, consequently, the nation was doomed 
to political ruin, and the people to a painful captivity, as the 
only means of cure. 
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Josiali, having completed his efforts to improve the reli- 
gious condition of his people, and celebrated a passover with 
unusual liberality and piety, was turned from the concerns 
of domestic policy to the excitement and dangers of war. 

The king of Egypt, aware that the sovereign of Assyria was 
fully occupied with his rebellious vassals, the Babylonians 
and Medes, took advantage of this opportunity to attempt 
the reduction of Carchemish, a frontier town on the Euphra- 
tes. From the route taken, it appears probable that the 
Egyptian army was brought by sea to Cesarea, which would 
greatly shorten their journey.* When the army reached 
Megiddo, on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon, Josiah 
marched out to oppose the progress of the expedition. 
Some obscurity hangs over the motives of the pious king in 
this particular, as it is very evident that the Egyptian rather 
avoided than provoked the engagement. The king of Judah 
was inflexible ; and, in the battle which ensued, he was 
slain, or, at least, so dangerously wounded, that he was 
taken in his chariot to Jerusalem, where he died, and was 
buried in the sepulchres of his fathers. 

This melancholy event brings us to the last generation of 
the kings of Judah. Josiah left three sons, each of whom 
was successively raised to the throne ; the monarchy termi- 
nating with the reign of Zedekiah, the last of the three 
brothers. During the reign of Josiah, God raised up Jere- 
miah to minister his prophetic truth to the kingdom of 
Judah, in the great crisis of their history. He was called to 
this ministry in the thirteenth year of this reign. The first 
twelve chapters of his prophecy are supposed to have been 
written during the reign of Josiah. 

These chapters cast considerable light upon the religious 
state of the people of Jerusalem, at a time when the worship 
of Jehovah was maintained with all the authority of the 
crown, and idolatry was punished with death. If any proof 
were necessary to show that God required a spiritual and real, 
in opposition to a ceremonial and formal, devotion, it is given 
in these inspired communications. It was a season of exter- 

* See note L, p. 520. 
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nal religious prosperity. Yet now God expostulates with his 
people, on account of their disohedience, and denounces their 
entire ruin, on account of their sin. The seventh chapter 
may he referred to, as affording decisive evidence on this 
point. The prophet was commanded to take his station at the 
gate of the temple, and to speak to those who went in and 
out of the sacred edifice. The persons addressed, therefore, 
were those who outwardly conformed to the service and wor- 
ship of Jehovah. Nay, more : they are said to trust in lying 
words ; hy which they helieved that they stood so associated 
with the temple of the Lord, as to share in its stability and 
safety, — showing that false teachers then taught this fallacious 
ground of confidence, and that these persons relied upon it. 
Yet they are convicted of every enormous crime : the cata- 
logue of their injustice and vices is frightful ; and, as if 
this was not enough, the prophet adds a fearful description 
of their private idolatries. These wicked people are then 
reminded of God's oft-repeated interposition on their behalf, 
and the privileges they had enjoyed through the continued 
ministrations of the prophets, all which had been slighted 
and abused ; for this he threatens them with imminent 
and utter ruin : an event that was hastened by the death 
of the sovereign. 

Josiah was succeeded by his son, Jehoahaz, whom the people 
made king in preference to his elder brother. He began his 
reign in crime, and proceeded to do evil in the sight of the 
Lord, as his fathers had done. But his reign was short. 
The king of Egypt, returning from his Assyrian expedition, 
met him at Riblah, where he put him in fetters; and, 
appointing his elder brother, Eliakim, to be king of Judah, 
he carried the deposed monarch into Egypt, where he died ; 
thus fulfilling the prediction of the prophet. (Jer. xxii. 10 — 
12.) On this occasion Pharaoh-Necho laid a heavy demand 
on the Jewish king, to raise which he was compelled to levy 
a tax on the land, by which means he exacted a hundred 
talents of silver and a talent of gold. Having changed the 
name of this king into Jehoiakim, to show his supremacy, 
Necho returned to Egypt. But this king, also, did evil in 
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the sight of the Lord. His character is portrayed by the 
hand of a master in the prophecy of Jeremiah. (Verses 13 
— 19.) Reigning as the deputy of the king of Egypt, he 
seems to have thrown off all fear of God ; and, having satis- 
fied the cupidity of his master at the expense of his people, 
he plunged recklessly into all evil. According to the decla- 
ration of the prophet to which we have referred, truly God 
did not leave himself without a witness to his power and 
truth. But while the sensual and wicked king of Judah was 
trusting in the power of Egypt, and living at ease in his sin, 
events were taking place in the east of Asia which were des- 
tined soon to effect an entire alteration in the international 
policy of the West. 

Two years after the return o£ Pharaoh from Carchemish, 
the united Median and Babylonian army succeeded in 
destroying Nineveh ; after which the countries that had been 
subject to the Assyrian empire were divided between these 
two powers. By this division, all the countries in Asia to 
the west of the Euphrates were allotted to Babylon. But 
before the subversion of the Assyrian empire, when Nine- 
veh was closely invested, the Chaldean king sent his warlike 
son, Nebuchadnezzar, into western Asia, with a powerful 
army, to bring all the provinces formerly subject to Assy- 
ria under his dominion. On this occasion Jehoiakim be- 
came tributary to Babylon, and continued so for three 
years ; when, in all probability, incited by the king of Egypt, 
who was preparing to make a second expedition to Car- 
chemish, he rebelled ; but the effort was vain : the Egyptian 
army was defeated at Carchemish, (Jer. xlvi. 2,) and hastily 
retreated to their own land, from which they dared to march 
against Babylon no more. The hapless king of Judah was, 
therefore, abandoned to his fate, when Nebuchadnezzar soon 
afterward appeared before Jerusalem. Pending these events, 
Jehoiakim died, and his son, Jehoiachin, assumed the sove- 
reignty, and set himself upon an evil course of action ; but 
he had held the sceptre only three months, when he was 
compelled to surrender his capital and himself to the victo- 
rious Nebuchadnezzar. (2 Kings xxiv. 12 — 16.) 
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This was really the termination of the kingdom of Jndah. 
All its wealth, the royal family, and princes ; all the mighty 
men, even the best artisans, and many thousands of other 
captives ; were carried away into captivity. 

The Babylonish chief, having taken away the king, 
appointed his uncle, the only remaining son of Josiah, to 
succeed him as the vassal of Babylon ; for he " made him 
swear by God" to be faithful to the Chaldean power. 
Zedekiah governed in this subordinate character for several 
years. But, during this time, he also did evil in the sight of 
the Lord ; and it is emphatically said of him, by the inspired 
writer, that he "humbled not himself before Jeremiah the 
prophet speaking from the mouth of the Lord." (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 12.) Not only was his general course of life and 
policy opposed to the earnest and continued teaching and 
protestation of the prophet, but, at length, the king resolved, 
in defiance of his most urgent advice, to trust again in " the 
broken reed," Egypt, and therefore violated his oath of alle- 
giance, and rebelled against Babylon. This measure, as a 
natural consequence, brought Nebuchadnezzar and his army 
again to Jerusalem ; when the king of Egypt ostensibly 
prepared to succour those who had ventured so much on the 
faith of his promise. But Nebuchadnezzar raised the siege, 
and promptly marched to meet the Egyptian army. 

Now were verified the explicit predictions of Jeremiah ; 
for, without hazarding a battle, the Egyptians basely retired 
to their own country, and left their allies to their fate. The 
Chaldean army, therefore, returned to Jerusalem, more 
wrathful and determined than ever. In this emergency 
the king of Judah sent for Jeremiah, who assured him, 
from the Lord, that the ruin of the Jewish polity was 
determined; that Jerusalem was given into the hands of 
the king of Babylon ; but that those who submitted 
to him should preserve their lives. The communication of 
this intelligence subjected the prophet to severe ill-treatment. 
At length the power of the enemy without, and the pres- 
sure of famine within, prevailed, — Jerusalem fell prostrate 
into the hands of the conqueror. Zedekiah fled by night ; 
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but was taken in the plains of Jericho, and brought into the 
presence of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. After reproaching 
him with his breach of faith, the Chaldean king slew his 
6ons in his presence; and then, having put out his eyes, 
sent him to Babylon ; thus fulfilling two prophecies which 
appeared to contradict each other. Jeremiah had said that 
**his eyes should see the eyes of the king of Babylon." 
(Chap, xxxii. 4 ; xxxiv. 3.) And Ezekiel had also predicted 
of him, " I will bring him to Babylon to the land of the 
Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die 
there." (Chap. xii. 13.) How strikingly is the prescience 
of God manifested to men, in such predictions as these ! 

Now the ruin of Jerusalem was complete. The temple, 
the palace, the splendid houses of the Jewish aristocracy, 
were all pillt^ed and burned. Every thing worth the cost 
of transit was sent to Babylon. All the families of conse> 
quence throughout the land were carried thither, and none 
left but a few husbandmen and vine-dressers, to afford a 
semi-cultivation to the soil. 

The mind shrinks from the contemplation of a catastrophe 
like this. Zion, the seat of kingly power, the earthly dwell- 
ing-place of Jehovah, spoiled, desecrated, and trampled 
under foot by the Heathen ! Why is this ? Where is the 
malign, the potent cause ? It is visible to the eye : it is 
present to the sense. Sin expelled angels from a heaven of 
glory ; sin buried a world beneath a flood of waters ; sin, 
persevering, obstinate, incorrigible sin, despoiled Salem of 
her beauty, and wrote Ichabod upon her charred walls and 
blasted soil. 

It is necessary now to say a word concerning the chrono- 
logy of this period : perhaps no part of scripture history has, 
in this respect, presented greater difficulties. It has, says Dr. 
Hales, been considered '^ the Gordian knot of sacred chrono- 
logy*" ^^^ own inclination would have been gratified in 
attempting to unravel these, in the course of the narrative. 
But, whether this were done in the text, or in notes, it must 
necessarily have caused so much interruption, and made so 
many inconvenient breaks in the history, that it has been 
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judged most desirable to substitute, instead of such verbal 
elucidations, the accompanying chronological table, compiled 
from the highest authorities ; which will, at a glance, afford 
the best attainable information on this abstruse subject ; 
and, at the same time, constitute a tabular harmony of the 
history and religion of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 



NOTES. 
A, page 454. — Oeographical Extent of the Kingdom of Judah. 

It i& questionable how far the terms, "Judah and Benjamin/' as 
applied to the territorial extent of the kingdom of Judah, and " the 
ten tribes," as indicating the geographical extent of the kingdom of 
Israel, are correct. We have no precise information in holy scrip- 
ture on the subject; and an inspection of the map would lead to the 
impression that much of the territory which had been originally allotted 
to Simeon and Dan, was annexed to the kingdom of Judah. It is 
remarkable that in all the wars which took place between these rival 
states, we never hear of any warlike operations being carried on between 
them to the south or west of Benjamin or Judah. Nor is it probable 
that a small population so isolated, whatever their inclinations might 
have been, could have maintained their position as an integral part 
of the kingdom of Israel. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in defining the exact original 
frontier line between these two nations, it is certain that, during the 
reign of Behoboam, some portion of the land allotted to Dan was occu- 
pied as a part of the kingdom of Judah ; for Ajalon and Gath, which 
belonged to that tribe, were fortified by this king, as important points 
of defence, and were therefore included in his dominions. And as the 
latter of these cities was but about twelve miles from the sea, it will be 
admitted that, for all national and military purposes, the territory of 
Judah must be considered as including the northern part of Palestine 
from the sea to the Jordan. It is therefore probable, that these 
kingdoms were originally divided by a line which, commencing at the 
Jordan, just to the south of Jericho, proceeded nearly in a westerly 
direction between Eamah and Bethel, thence near the vale of Ajalon, 
until, passing to the north of Ekron in the same direction, it reached 
the sea. 

B, page 460.— High Places. 

A ooMPARisoN of 2 Chron. xiv. 3, 4, with 1 Kings xv. 14, has been 
supposed to justify the conclusion, that there were two kinds of high 
places ; one of which, being prostituted to actual idolatry, was there- 
fore destroyed; while others, retaining their patriarchal character, 
were suflered to remain. It is, however, by no means clear that this 
liypothesis accounts for the apparent discrepancy which these scriptures 
exhibit ; and it seems probable that, although idolatry was prohibited, 
and every thing relating to it destroyed, the places which had been 
appropriated to these abominations, even when dismantled, were 
allowed to remain. 
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Kingdom of Israel. b.c. 

reigns over the revolted Tribes (reigned 22 Years) 979 

s an idolatrous Worship at Bethel — 

1, punished, and healed, at the Word of a Man of God, 

limself slain for Disobedience — 

s and Levites repair to Jerusalem 978 

sated by Abijah with the loss of 500,000 Men 961 

1 other Towns taken from Israel and united to Judah ... — 

gns, following in the Steps of his Father (2 Years) 957 

on of Ahijah, kills I^adab, and reigns in his stead (24 

965 

idah, but compelled to retire by Benhadad 941 

eeds his Father and reigns (2 Years) 932 

s Elah, and extirpates the House of Baasha (7 Days) 931 

ats and destroys Zimri, and reigns (12 Years) — 

People rally round Tibni, and make him King: he 
B with Omri five Years, and dies 926 

Son of Omri, reigns wickedly (22 Years) 909 

3tells the Famine of three Years and a half 900 

»n Oarmel, and Destruction of Priests of Baal 896 

esieged and delivered 891 

S^aboth 890 

succeeds to the Throne, and reigns (2 Years) 897 

ceeds his Father Ahaziah (12 Years) 895 

dued. Elyah multiplies the Widow's Oil 893 

ne in Samaria 890 

Son of Nimshi, having slain Joram, reigns (28 Years) . . . 883 

presses Israel 860 

, Son of Jehu, reigns wickedly (17 Years) 865 

lucceeds his Father 838 
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It is scarcely possible to form an adequate conception of the extent 
to which high places were invested with a sacred character in the 
ancient world. To trace the origin, progress, and consequences of this 
superstition, is to investigate and unravel the religious history of all 
antiquity. Our limits will only allow a glance at the subject. All 
these sacred places unquestionably arose from the universally-admitted 
fact, that the terrestrial heaven, the "garden of delight," which God 
planted, wherein he walked and conversed with our first parents, 
was situated on a lofty eminence in the north of Asia. And as all the 
revelations of divine truth, and all the communications of grace, had 
for their object the restoration of man to the state of happiness and 
intercourse with God which he enjoyed in this abode of bliss ; so the 
<M>n8unimation of his religious hopes was commonly regarded as a 
restoration to Paradise. Hence, using popular language, the Lord 
said, "To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.* (Luke zxiii. 43.) 
And St. Paul speaks of a translation iuto the third heaven, as *' being 
caught up into Paradise." (2 Cor. xii. 2 — 4.) In the same manner the 
final conquest of the Christian is to be rewarded with access to " the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God." (Rev. ii. 7.) 

Tikis religious reference to Paradise also most distinctly recognised 
its elevated situation : in this respect the idea was greatly strengthened 
by the fact, that the ark rested on a mountain very near the site of 
Paradise ; and, consequently, in process of time, Ararat became con- 
founded or identified with Eden. Both belonged to a common &ther 
at the beginning, or apparent beginning, of the world. Both were 
mounts of salvation, or Divine favour. Both were hills of the sacred 
tree ; the one of the real tree of life, the other of its symbol, the tree of 
peace and union. Both were seats of the cherubim, and the glorious 
presence ; the one which stood before the garden, the other which 
dwelt in the house of Noah, or in the tabernacle of Shem. And hence 
pious patriarchs selected elevated places, and especially the tops of 
hills, as the most suitable localities for holy worship ; and hence, also, 
throughout the scriptures, the special prominence given to mountains, 
as appropriated to religious objects, and as symbolical of salvation. 
When Abraham was commanded to offer up Isaac, Jehovah said unto 
him, " Get thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering upon one of the mounUnina which I will tell thee of" 
(Gen. xxii. 2.) The site of Jerusalem is spoken of by inspiration as 
symbolical at once of Paradise, and of deliverance by the promised 
Redeemer: "Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great king." 
(Psalm xlviii. 2.) " His foundation is in the holy mountains." (Psalm 
Ixxxvii. 1.) And when the prophet, by a bold and beautiful figure, 
sets forth the universal triumphs of grace, he does so by saying, " The 
mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hiUs ; and people shall 
flow unto it." (Micah iv. 1.) And, not to notice a multitude of scrip- 
tures which might be quoted illustrative of this point, we pass on to 
the glorious visions of the Apocalypse ; and here, when John saw the 
"great city, the holy Jerusalem," he was " carried away in the spirit to 
a great and high mountain.*' Here too was a " river of water of life," 
and "the tree of life;" (Rev. xxi. 10; xxii. 1, 2;) all allusive to Para- 
dise, and prefiguring the restoration of man to its holiness and joy. 
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When, therefore, it is seen that a restoration to Paradise, as to a holy 
mountain, enters so largely into the s^^nibolical language of scripture, 
as illustrative of the objects of redemption and the triumphs of grace, 
we need not wonder that, as idolatry prevailed, this idea should have 
been prostituted to the purposes of superstition. Here quotation is 
superfluous : all Heathen antiquity is full of these allusions. It is now 
most amply ascertained, that the sacred hills of the Heathens were 
imitations of the paradisiacal mount, and allusive to its recovery. And, 
as in flat and low conntries the inhabitants could not obtain opportu- 
nities for indulging in the selection of such elevated places, they sup- 
plied the deficiency by the construction of mounds, tumuli, and colossal 
er^ions. This was unquestionably the origin of the Tower of Babel, 
of the pyramids of Memphis, of the pagodas of Hindostan, and of the 
pyramidal temples of Buddha and of Mexico. These every where 
became seats of idolatrous worship and profane rites. Hence, when 
the Israelites went to take possession of Canaan, they were commanded 
to *' cut down their groves," to " destroy their altars," and to " bum 
their groves with fire." (Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Deut. vii. 6 ; xii. 3.) These 
commands were partially obeyed. Yet, although the Hebrews were 
forbidden to sacrifice except in the place which the Lord should choose, 
(Deut. xii. 13, 14,) after they had occupied the land, the strict letter of 
this law was not observed ; and as long as Jehovah alone was worship- 
ped, the practice does not appear to have been censured, at least before 
the building of the temple. But after that sanctuary was consecrated, 
and when almost all the worship performed elsewhere was corrupted 
with idolatry, then worshipping on these high places was forbidden ; 
and a public discontinuance of this practice became a certain test of 
worshippers of Jehovah, whilst a support of it indicated at least a lean- 
ing to idolatry. 

The worship and sacred rites celebrated by the disobedient Hebrews 
on their high places, fully prove that they arose out of a corrupted 
tradition of primitive truth, associated with the worship of the powers 
of nature, and of hero-gods. These high places are condemned by the 
prophets as "gardens." (Isai. i. 29.) In these gardens "sacrifices" 
were ofiered ; (Isai. Ixv. 3 ;) and, as if to prevent the possibility of 
mistaking the paradisiacal allusion in these gardens, there stood " one 
tree in the midst." (Isai. Ixvi. 17.) And it is at least doubtful whether, 
as Amos alludes to the idolatry of Bethel under the term Bika^Aven, 
he may not identify the sanctuary which stood on these high places as 
"the house" or temple "of Eden." (Amos i. 5.) In these high places 
they " burned incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and to 
the planets, and to all the host of heaven." Here also they kept 
horses and chariots dedicated to the sun, and images. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 4 — 14.) 

Yet it must not be inferred from this, that these high places were ail 
situated on hills, or mountains. On the contrary, as Strabo informs us 
that in his day " all sacred places, even where no trees were to be seen, 
were still called groves," so it is more than probable that all places 
where this kind of idolatrous worship was conducted, whether on high 
hills or artificial mounds in the open country^ or in buildings adapted 
to the purpose in towns and cities, were called high places. This con- 
jecture seems established by the fact, that there were " high places of the 
gates that were in the entering in of the gate of Joshua the governor 
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of the city, which were on a man's left hand at the gate of the city." 
<2 Kings zziii. 8.) 

From the results of this investigation, it seems probable that the rea- 
son why all the high places were not destroyed did not arise from their 
difference of character, so much as from their difference of position and 
proprietorship. A pious king would prohibit this idolatry every 
where ; but as some of the princes and powerful heads of the people 
might have such places on their private property, the zealous daring of 
the sovereign did but seldom lead him to destroy them, as Josiah did 
the high place of Bethel ; (2 Kings xxiii. 15 ;) and, consequently, as 
soon as the interdiction was removed, the evil arose again in all its 
abominable impurity, to shed its malign influence over the country. 
(See " Testimony of Profane History," by M. Bridqes ; Faber's " Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry," vol. iii. p. 197.) 

C, page 464. — The Burning for Asa. 

This passage has led to considerable difference of opinion ; and it is 
still a question whether the body of Asa was burned, or whether the 
burning only refers to the spices and drugs. We know it was a very 
ancient practice to embalm dead bodies ; and this the Israelites might 
have borrowed from the Egyptians: it is certain that they placed 
spices and other odoriferous substances in contact with the dead body. 
But we have no proof that the course adopted in the case of Asa was 
ever a Jewish practice. As, therefore, it is well known that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans burned the dead bodies of their great men, and 
threw abundance of frankincense, myrrh, and cassia into the flames, 
it appears most probable that Asa ordered this Gentile course to be 
taken in respect of his body ; and that therefore the sacred writer 
records the fact as a manifest innovation on the usages of the nation. 

D, page 472.— The Letter of Elijah. 

The text of the Hebrew Bible, as well as that of our authorized 
translation, saya, that this letter was written by Elijah the prophet ; 
and this reading is sustained by all ancient copies and oriental versions. 
But as Elijah had been translated three or four years before the death 
of Jehoshaphat, and Elisha his successor was at this time the prophet of 
Jehovah unto Israel, this account has greatly perplexed commentators : 
and it has been generally supposed, that the name Elijah has been 
inserted here instead of Elisha, and that this epistle was written and 
sent by the latter prophet. This opinion is supported by Kennicott, 
Horsley, Geddes, Booth, and Whiston, the translator of Josephus, and 
has obtained considerable currency. Yet, notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of these great names, there are weighty reasons against this inter- 
pretation. It must be admitted that the change of one name for ano- 
ther in the sacred narrative, except in the case of a very obvious error, 
and with unquestionable reasons for the alteration, cannot be warranted. 
Here, however, those reasons are wanting. The author of the Book of 
Chronicles, where this text occurs, never mentions the prophet Elisha : 
his name does not occur in the book. It appears, therefore, most un- 
likely, that the writer should have intended to insert this prophet's 
name in this doubtful passage. 
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Upon a carefnl consideration of the whole case^ we think it most pro- 
bable that Elijah wrote this letter. No man was better acquainted with 
the evil influence of the house of Ahab : he lired to see a daughter of 
this house married to Jehoram^ and this prince associated with his 
&ther in the government. It is not, therefore, incredible, that, with 
prophetic vision, seeing the course this prince would take when invested 
with supreme power, Elijah might have written this epistle, and have 
left it to be delivered when the character of Jehoram should have 
been developed. Eimchi advocated this explanation. Bishop Patrick 
shows that it agrees with the grammatical construction of the passage, 
and Dr. Adam Clarke could " see no solid reason against this opinion/' 
which, in pur judgment, afibrds the best elucidation of the text. 

B, page 489. — 7%e Sacnfice of Children to Moloch. 

Much learned labour has been employed to persuade the world, that 
this offering of children to Moloch was a mere lustration, a carrying of 
children over burning coals, passing them between two fires, or hurry- 
ing them through a flickering flame. It is thus endeavoured to show 
that there was no exposure of the life of the child ; that the whole was 
a mere ceremony of dedicating the child to the idol ; and that, there- 
fore, the wickedness of the act consisted in its impiety, but that it was 
free from cruelty or murder. 

The case is, however, too important to be lightly dismissed, inasmuch 
as it has a bearing upon the religion of the Hebrews, at this time : 
and we must therefore endeavour to ascertain the meaning of the 
scripture narrative. There is, then, one important point, which 
is placed beyond the reach of doubt : the Hebrews in tins case did 
"after the abominations of the Heathen whom the Lord had cast out 
before the children of Israel." (2 Chron. xxviii. 3.) This statement 
materially narrows the question, and shuts out all consideration of the 
superior cultivation, humanity, and religion of the Israelites. Not- 
withstanding all these, the sacred record distinctly alleges, that what 
the Heathen had done, the Hebrews now did. But we are plainly told 
that the nations which had been cast out before Israel had been guilty 
of all these things which are prohibited, Lev. xviii. 24. 

We have, then, to ascertain the nature and extent of this abomina- 
tion. And if the plain teaching of scripture is taken as an authority, 
the case cannot admit of a doubt. It is said that "they sacri- 
ficed their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed inno- 
cent blood, even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan : and the land was pol- 
luted with blood." (Psalm cvi. 37, 38.) Again : " They have built the 
high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
to bum their sons and their daughters in the fire." (Jer. vii. 31.) 
" Thou hast taken thy sons and thy daughters, whom thou hast borne 
unto me, and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be devoured. Is 
this of thy whoredoms a small matter, that thou hast slain my chil- 
dren 1 " (Ezek. xvi. 20, 21.) " Blood is in their hands, and with their 
idols have they committed adultery, and have also caused their sons, 
whom they bare unto me, to pass for them through the fire, to devour 
them." (Ezek. xxiii. 37.) " For when they had slain their children to 
their idols, then they came the same day into my sanctuary to pro&ne 
it." (Verse 39.) 
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A critical investigation of the terms employed would add to the 
strength of the argument ; as, for instance, it might be shown that 

"1!S?3 bdhn-gar, the word employed 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, "And burnt his 
children in the fire," strictly means, " to consume, to bum, to clear off.*' 
But this is not necessary ; the texts quoted showing, as they do, that 
these children's blood was shed, that they were slain, that they were 
burned, prevents the possibility of our believing that all the writers 
are speaking of a harmless lustration, a mere rite which inflicted no 
iiyuiy. 

F, page 490. — llie Promise of Immarmd. 

It has been a grave question with critics, how, if this prediction was 
intended to be a sign, it could refer to Christ. On this question two 
theories have obtained. The first is, that this prophecy refers only to 
Christ, and thus predicted the perpetuity of the house of David, until 
Messiah should come, who, being God with us, should have the 
government and bear rule world without end. Others suppose that, 
while this prediction, in its ultimate object and highest meaning, 
referred to the Messiah, it was accomplished in a lower and subordinate 
sense by some female, iken a virgin,, afterward bearing a child, and thus 
affording an immediate sign or seal of Divine interposition. We 
should prefer the first of these opinions but for the subject in the 
beginning of the eighth chapter, which seems to render the second pro- 
bable. However this may be, the prophecy stood out in all after-ages 
as a great way-mark in the annals of the world. The line of David 
was preserved, in all the vicissitudes of successive revolutions, captivi- 
ties, and disasters, until a virgin bore a son who was called Immanuel ; 
and then it sank into oblivion, and perished from the knowledge of 
men. 

G, page 492. — The Connexion of the sacred History with that of 

Assyria. 

As we propose, in the third and concluding volume of "Sacred 
Annals," not only to discuss the history and religion of the Gtentile 
nations, but to treat of their several points of connexion and inter- 
course with the Hebrews, we have here given only a passing refer- 
ence to the inroads of the Assyrian and other powers, which from 
time to time were at war, or had political relations, with Judah and 
Israel. It will, however, now be necessary to observe that, for many 
centuries before this period, Assyria had been the predominant power 
in Asia ; that, notwithstanding, Babylon and Media existed as import- 
ant provinces under their own kings, about b.o. 700 these nations 
revolted from the dominion of Assyria, and after a struggle, which 
lasted a century with varied fortunes, these allied states succeeded in 
destroying Nineveh, and dividing the immense Assyrian empire 
between them ; Media taking all the dominions east of the river 
Tigris, and Babylon those to the west. 

H, page 496. — The Langvxige employed by the Hebrews in speaking 

of Deity. 

Bishop Russeii has cited the latter part of this inspired communica- 
tion, in proof of the opinion, that the language used in reference t.o 
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God, when considered as the tutelary Deity of Israel, was very deficient 
in dignity. On this occasion, it appears that the learned and usually 
clear-sighted prelate has made more than one serious error. Let the 
whole passage be read, (Isai. xxxvii. 22 — 35,) and we are bold to say 
Uiat it will stand without discredit by the side of any piece of lofty 
eloquence or fervid poetry that can be produced. But how does it 
appear that God was regarded on this occasion merely as the tutelary 
Deity of Israel ? Hezekiah did not pray to him in this character : he 
addressed him as the "living God, who made heaven and earth;" 
(verses 16, 17 ;) and the prophet, when calling him "the Holy One of 
Israel," uses a title which in the scriptures most emphatically points 
ont the eternal and almighty Jehovah. 

I, page 497. — 7%e miraculotis Destruction of the Assyrian Army. 

It is now generally believed that this fearful destruction was effected 
by the agency of one of those hot malignant winds which frequently 
sweep across the deserts of the east, shedding ruin and death upon man 
and beast. The terms of the prophecy, " I will send a blast upon 
him," (2 Kings xix. 7,) together with the fact, that the text in Jere- 
miah (li. i.) which in our translation of the scriptures reads, " a destroy- 
ing wind," is given in the Arabic version, " a hot pestilential wind," 
strongly support this opinion. It should, however, be always remem- 
bered, that, whatever natural agent was employed, the infliction was 
immediately from God. The explicit prediction of this terrible 
destruction, its fearful magnitude, the ruin being greater than the 
annals of the world in any other instance ascribe to the destructive 
simoom, and the occurrence of this calamity precisely at the time and 
place which fiilly accomplished the predicted purpose of Jehovah, — all 
prove that it was a miraculous interposition of God. And, whatever 
sceptics and rationalists may think on such a subject, it seems to our 
mind more sublime, more in accordance with the infinite greatness, 
wisdom, and power of Jehovah, that some natural agent should be 
sent forth armed with boundless might by the fiat of God, and prostrate 
a mighty army in instant death, than that, as Dr. Johnson forcibly ob- 
served, an angel should go " about with a sword in his hand stab- 
bing them one by one." 

It is worthy of observation that traditions of this miraculous interven- 
tion appear to have been preserved in Egypt, which, equally with Judah, 
was thus delivered from threatened ruin for several centuries afterward. 
Herodotus was in that country about two hundred years after this 
event, collecting materials for his great historical work. He was there 
told that the king of Egypt, being in great fear and perplexity on 
account of the approach of Sennacherib, repaired to the shrine of his 
god, where he lamented his danger, and that in a dream he was assured 
of deliverance ; which accordingly came to pass. When the Assyrian 
army came to Pelusium, so immense a number of mice infested by 
night the enemy's camp, that their quivers and bows, together with 
what secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed to pieces. In the 
morning the host, finding themselves without aims, fled in confusion, 
and lost great numbers of men. The fsither of history adds, that this 
remarkable event was commemorated by a statue : " There is now in 
the temple of Vulcan a marble statue of this king, having a mouse in 
his hand, and with this inscription : * Whoever thou art, learn from my 
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fortune to reverence the gods.' " (Euterpe, cxii.) Although the de- 
votedness of Egypt to animal worship led them to diflgaise and corrupt 
this tradition, yet the great iact of a remarkable deliyerance by Divine 
interposition was clearly recognised, and its remembrance carefully 
preserved. 

J, page 499. — Sacred Orovea, 

Much that has been said in a preceding note respecting high places, 
is equally applicable to groves. They arose together from the same 
cause, and were alike perverted to idolatrous purposes under the same 
influence. This has been already shown. It may be further stated, 
that when idolatry was fally developed as a system, and filled Jerusa- 
lem and the land of Judah with its absurd and impure rites, both 
these terms, " high places," and " groves," were perverted from their 
original meaning, and applied to erections and things constructed by 
human art and labour for the purposes of idolatry. It may not now be 
possible to trace precisely the changes which took place in the applica- 
tion of these words, or to give any distinct idea of the different things 
to which they were applied in the last ages of Jewish idolatry. But it 
seems probable that as erections called " high places " were made 
in the towns and cities on which to celebrate the profane rites that had 
previously been performed on the tops of hills ; in like manner, closets, 
shrines, or other receptacles, were made, in which the idol was depo- 
sited which had previously occupied the sacred grove on the hill : and 
as the most impure and obscene rites were perpetrated in sacred 
groves, it is not improbable that these artificial substitutes for them 
might be adapted also to such purposes. Whether this explanation be 
regarded as satisfactory or not, it is certain that when the idolatry 
reigned in Jerusalem in its greatest plenitude, the term which we ren- 
der " groves '* was applied to something that could be made, set up, 
placed in a building, cut down, put away, burnt, reduced to powder. 
And hence we read that Manasseh made a grove in the house of the 
Lord, (2 Kings xxi. 7,) and that Josiah " brought out the grove from 
the house of the Lord, without Jerusalem, unto the brook Kidron, and 
burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it small to powder, and cast 
the powder thereof upon the graves of the children of the people." (Chap, 
xxiii. 6.) A careful consideration of the whole subject appears to con- 
firm the opinion of Dr. Lee, that "by the term n"npN the shrine 
of an idol, and not the idol itself, is meant;" and that, as it is certain 
the phrase was applied in early times to a grove of trees, it seems pro- 
bable that its meaning and application were changed in the manner we 
have described. (See De. Lee's "Hebrew Lexicon " on the word.) 

K, page 502. — TJie Chronology of the Deliverance of Jerusalem by 

Judith. 

Dr. Prideaux, Archbishop Usher, Petavius, and Huetius, place this 
event in the reign of Manasseh. Jackson supposes it to have occurred 
in the twelfth year of Josiah; Whiston, in the time of Darius 
Hystaspes ; Dr. Hales, in the first year of Josiah ; whilst Ludovicus 
Capellus regards the whole story as a fiction. Amid such conflicting 
views, it may be presumptuous to pronounce an opinion ; but from a 
careful investigation of the subject, it appears that the deliverance of 
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Judah by Judith was a real historical event, and that it took place 
either during the reign of Amon, or very early in that of Josiah. The 
great objection to receive this opinion, which the general tenor of the 
history seems strongly to recommend, arises from those clauses which 
speak of the great age of Judith, and the undisturbed state of Judah 
until her death. This statement, together with that made, chap. v. 18, 
must be regarded as erroneous. Dr. Hales has in this case afforded us 
the surest guidance. 

L, page 507. — The RovJte of Pharojoh-Necho to Carchemish. 

In stating our belief that, in this instance, the Egyptian army was 
taken by sea to Cesarea, we are guided solely by what appears to be an 
inevitable induction from the facts, as given in the sacred narrative. 
It is well known that Megiddo stands on the great road from Egypt 
through Gaza to Damascus. But if the Egyptian army had taken this 
course, which would have been the best overland route, it can scarcely 
be conceived that the king of Judah would have allowed them bo 
range through the whole length of his kingdom, and then to have 
marched out and given them battle : this appears to be as opposed to 
the tenor of the history, as it seems unreasonable. Hence the supposi- 
tion, that Pharaoh saved his soldiers the march over the desert and 
through Judea, by taking them by sea to Cesarea. As it is evident 
that he wished to avoid a conflict with Josiah, this would be another 
inducement to his doing so; but Josiah regarded it as his duty to 
resist the march, and sacrificed his life to this conviction. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS DURING THE CAPTIVITY. 

Pbouliab CovDinoH or thb Hebbews at this Pebiod — ^The seyeral 
Deportations of Hebrews to the East — Gedaliah appointed Oovemor 
— He is slain, and the Remnant of Hebrews emigrate to Egypt 
— The Prophecies and Death of Jeremiah — Nebuchadnezzar's first 
Dream, declared and interpreted by Daniel — The Prophet is pro- 
moted to be Chief of the Wise Men — The Hebrews in their Cap- 
tivity were treated with Tolerance and Liberality — ^The golden 
Image — The Deliverance of the three Hebrews — Nebuchadnezzar's 
Dream of the Tree — The Dream explained — And fulfilled — The 
Insanity of the King — His Death — Evil-Merodach succeeds to 
the Throne of Babylon — He delivers Jehoiachin from Prison, and 
honours him — Belshazzar succeeds to the Throne — His Feast — The 
Handwriting on the Wall — Explained by Daniel — ^Belshazzar's 
Death — A remarkable Fulfilment of Prophecy — Accession of Darius 
to the Throne of Babylon — Daniel his Minister — The Edict for- 
bidding Prayer to Qod — Daniel in the Den of Lions — Is delivered 
— His deep Interest in the Beligion of his People — Receives special 
Revelations from Heaven — Preparation of the People for Restora- 
tion — The Accession of Cyrus — His Decree — First Caravan of He- 
brews return to Judea — The Altar of Bumt-oflfering restored — 
Foundation of the Temple laid — Opposition of the Samaritans — 
The Progress of the Building forbidden — Darius Hystaspes reigns 
— The Building resumed— The Temple finished — Ezra sent to Jeru- 
salem — His Labours and Reforms — Nehemiah appointed Governor 
of Jerusalem — The Walls of the City built — Several religious and 
social Reforms effected — Nehemiah goes to Babylon — And returns 
to Jerusalem — He again removes Disorder, and effects a social and 
religious Reformation — The History of Esther — Her Influence upon 
the Welfare of the Jews— Chronological Table. NOTES. The 
Chronology of Daniel — Chronological Arrangement of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Dreams — The Death of Belshazzar. 

The condition of the Hebrews^ in this part of their his- 
tory, presents an entirely new aspect. From the period of 
the first elevation of the Israelites into the position of a 
separate and independent people, to the captivity, they had, 
in all the fluctuations of their public affairs, to a great 
degree retained the power of self-government, and the pos- 
session of the soil. Now, however, they were doomed to a 
condition the most abject and painfd. We behold them 
not only completely subdued, and placed under the govern- 
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ment of their tyrant conquerors, but deported from their 
own country, and, after a long and harassing journey, scat- 
tered through a strange land, to live as exiles and captives in 
the midst of a Heathen and dominant people. 

This captivity must not, however, be regarded as having 
its commencement and accomplishment in the capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem. It may not improperly be ob- 
served, that, after the subversion of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, the scattered remnant of all the tribes 
were regarded as one people.* The captivity, therefore, in 
its widest sense, began when the transjordanic tribes, toge- 
ther with those of Zebulon and Naphtali, were carried away 
into Assyria. (2 Kings xv. 29.) This occurred about B.C. 
740. Another deportation took place about twenty years 
afterward, when Samaria was taken, and the king, and all 
the most important of the remaining population of the ten 
tribes, were also carried away into Assyria. 

It was a hundred years after the ruin of the kingdom of 
Israel, that the land of Judah was subjected to similar cala- 
mities. But the number and date of the several deportations 
from this part of the Hebrew family is not so easily ascer- 
tained. Two of these are described in the Book of Kings ; 
Jeremiah speaks of three ; and Daniel of a fourth. 

The first, in the order of time, is that mentioned by 
Daniel, who states (chap. i. 1) that, " in the third year of 
the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah," Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged and took Jerusalem, and carried away the vessels of 
the Lord's house, and several young members of the royal 
family and of the nobility, to Babylon. These captives, as 
they appear to have been few in number, may be regarded 
rather as hostages, than a part of the national captivity .f 

The second transportation from the kingdom of Judah 
into Chaldeawas in the year B.C. 598, when Nebuchadnezzar 
deposed Jehoiachin, and took him, and great numbers of 

* We have a strikmg proof of this in the Book of Esther, in which 
all the Jews throughout the one hundred and twenty provinces of the 
Persian empire are placed on the same footing, and have the same 
privilege. (Esther ix. 9 — 12, &c.) 

t See note A, p. 658. 
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the people, into captivity. The object of this deportation 
appears to have been to augment his armies, and to provide 
useful inhabitants for some newly-built or recently-conquered 
towns : for he took away " all the princes, and all the 
mighty men of valour, even ten thousand captives, and all 
the ci;«ftsmen and smiths." (2 Kings xxiv. 14.) 

The next compulsory emigration of Hebrews to Baby- 
lonia was on the capture and destruction of Jerusalem, when 
Zedekiah was taken, and punished by Nebuchadnezzar. 
This, as we have already seen, occurred about b.c. 586 ; and 
on this occasion the great body of the Jewish nation was 
transferred to Chaldea. 

Jeremiah adds another deportation, which, he says, occur- 
red five years after the last-mentioned one. But of this we 
have no other information ; and it is very probable, as indeed 
the prophet intimates, that this affected but a small number 
of persons. 

Before we proceed with the history of the expatriated 
captives, it will be necessary to convey some information 
respecting the remnant which was left in the land. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having executed his purpose on the Jew- 
ish nation by the entire ruin of the capital, and the total 
subversion of the state, selected Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, 
and appointed him governor over the land. As far as oar 
information extends, the appointment was judicious : Ahikam 
appears to have held an important position at the court of 
king Josiah. (2 Kings xxii. 12.) He also possessed suffi- 
cient influence in the reign of Jehoiakim to protect Jeremiah 
from the cruelty of the king, and the violence of the people. 
(Jer. xxvi. 24.) Gedalish fixed his residence at Mizpah, 
and proceeded to organize a government, inviting the people 
to settle down in subjection to the king of Babylon. Ne- 
buzaradan, the captain of the guard, also delivered Jeremiah 
to the governor, giving him his choice, either to remain with 
Gedaliah in Judea, or to accompany the captain of the guard 
to Babylon. The prophet preferred remaining with his friend. 
Great numbers of the Jews also, who had, during the war, fled 
for refuge into neighbouring countries, returned when they 
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heard that Gedaliah was made governor at Mizpah. Several 
of the chiefs, with their men« followed this example^ and came 
to the seat of government. To them the governor gave the 
most positive assurances of safety. Bat while these cir- 
cumstances seemed to promise peace and comfort in the land 
of their fathers to the remnant that had escaped the sword 
and banishment, all these prospects were blasted by the 
assassination of Gedaliah. 

This noble-minded man had been forewarned of the designs 
of Ishmael; but his generous spirit refused to believe the 
insinuation. At length the wicked purpose was effected: 
the governor was skin, and the assassin, having also cut off 
the Jews and Chaldeans who were with him at Mizpah, 
attempted to carry away the captives, the king^s daughters, 
and the residue of the people, into the land of the Ammon- 
ites, with whose king Ishmael was in league. 

Johanan and other captains, who collected their men, 
and pursued the fugitives, succeeded in preventing this; 
for, having overtaken the party, all the people were reco- 
vered; Ishmael, with only eight attendants, effecting his 
escape. Alarmed, and apprehensive lest the Chaldeans would 
punish them for this massacre, Johanan and the rest of the 
people determined to flee into Egypt. Against this purpose 
Jeremiah lifted up his voice with more than his usual energy. 
But, having their own object in view, the chiefs who had 
recovered the captives from Ishmael, taking all the people 
with them, left Mizpah, and went to Chimham, near Bethle- 
hem, that they might more conveniently carry their purpose 
into effect. While residing here, they made a formal appli- 
cation to Jeremiah, that he would pray for them, that they 
might be told what they should do, and where they should 
locate; pledging themselves to act according to his word, 
whether it agreed with their inclinations or not. Ten days 
after this, the prophet called the chiefs and all the people 
together, and delivered unto them one of the most remark- 
able addresses which holy scripture contains. (Jer. zlii.) 
He first assured all the people that if they would abide in 
the land, and trust in God, they should be saved from the 
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wrath of the king of Babylon, and be built up and made 
prosperous; declaring unto them that this was the will of 
Grod. He then proceeded to affirm that if, in disobedience 
to the Divine will, they fled to Egypt, all the evils which 
they apprehended — the sword, pestilence, and famine — 
should come upon them there ; so that none of them should 
escape. He then predicted the most frightful evils as impend- 
ing over Egypt, and over them, if they were disobedient ; and 
earnestly admonished them to remain in their own land. 

All this faithful and divinely inspired remonstrance was, 
however, ineffectual : the chiefs, who had paramount influ- 
ence over this remnant of people, proudly resisted the word 
of the prophet, denied that he spake from God, and at once 
marched down to Egypt. Having reached Tahpanhes, in 
Lower Egypt, they dwelt there : and here again the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah, and he once more predicted the 
certain conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, and the total 
ruin of the Jewish fugitives in the war. In this prophecy 
he dwelt with great force on the continued idolatry of Israel, 
showed that it had been the cause of aU their past suffering, 
and that it would certainly lead to their ruin. This last 
faithful declaration of the Divine will excited the wicked 
people to ungovernable wrath. Although, actuated by the 
purest patriotism, this holy man had only lived to labour 
for his country, and, while devoting his life to instruct 
and reclaim them, had shared all their dangers and suffer- 
ings ; yet, when he thus predicted the consequences of their 
sin, the infatuated people stoned him to death, and cast his 
body into a pit. It will be sufficient here to observe, that 
all these prophecies were soon fully realized in the sufferings 
of these guilty men. 

We may now return to the much larger and more import- 
ant section of the people which had been transported to 
Chaldea. Of these, flrst in order our attention is called to 
Daniel and his companions^ those young branches of the 
noble houses of Judah who had been carried away as hostages 
in the reign of Jehoiakim. Daniel informs us that himself, 
and three others, were selected to be taught all the learning 
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of the Chaldeans, that they might be prepared to take a 
place among the wise men of Babylon. A bountiful supply 
of provision was supplied them from the royal stores; but 
these pious youths, preferring a rigid adherence to the law, 
obtained the consent of the officer who had the charge of 
them to confine themselyes to vegetables and water. 

These young Hebrews were as eminent for piety, as for 
devotedness to their studies. God therefore greatly blessed 
them, and " gave them knowledge and skiU in all learning 
and wisdom." (Dan. i. 17.) Three years was the time 
allotted for their educational probation ; and at the end of 
this period, when examined as to their attainments, they 
were found much superior to '' all the magicians and astro- 
logers that were in aU his realm." (Verse 20.) 

After this time had expired, and these young men had 
been enrolled among the magi of the court, Nebuchadnezzar 
had a remarkable dream ; * which made such an impression 
on his mind, that he felt exceedingly unhappy. Yet, 
although sorely troubled, he did not remember the parti- 
culars of the vision so as to give an account of it. He 
therefore called together the magicians, astrologers, sorcer- 
ers, and Chaldeans, and required them to tell him his dream, 
and show him its interpretation. This they all declared to 
be impossible: upon which, the disappointed king, in a 
rage, ordered the whole company to be put to death. While 
preparing for this execution, Daniel and his friends were 
sought, as they were included in the condemnation. This 
circumstance indicates that they were not present in the 
first instance. Probably, being young, and captive Hebrews, 
they were, notwithstanding their wisdom, not highly es- 
teemed by their superiors in rank. In this emergency, 
Daniel obtained an audience of the king, and solicited time ; 
promising, in case it was allowed, to comply with the king's 
demand. Eetuming to his fellows, they engaged in fervent 
prayer to God ; and the thing was made known to Daniel in 
a night vision. He then recited the dream to the king, and 
gave him also the interpretation. (Dan. ii. 28—45.) 

* See note B, p. 559. 
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It is not easy to estimate all the important results of this 
revelation on the mind of the monarch. Not only did it 
include a practical proof of the infinite prescience and 
almighty power of God ; it did this in the most significant 
and effective manner possible; — but it did more. By the 
colossal image there were represented to the mind of the king 
the successive great ruling powers of the world, from that day 
through all the future ages of its history. This vision was 
also calculated to influence the king with respect to his 
treatment of the captive Hebrews : the dream and its inter- 
pretation showed the direct interposition of Ood in the 
affairs of nations; and therefore suggested the responsi- 
bility of his position, and the true Divinity of the God of 
Israel. 

An immediate result of this event was the promotion of 
Daniel to be chief of the wise men, Rab Mag, or Archimagua ; 
and ruler over the whole province of Babylon ; * and of his 
companions to important offices in the adminisjtration of 
pubUc affairs. The dignity and power obtained by these 
individuals must have reflected some advantage upon their 
countrymen. 

It may be desirable here to refer more particularly to the 
state and condition of the Jews during the captivity. On 
this subject one point is clear : they were not, in the ordi- 
nary sense, reduced to slavery, or the condition of bondmen. 
This is sufficiently evident from the fact that, when Cyrus 
issued his decree, allowing their return, there is not the 
slightest allusion to any public or private right in them. 
The king specially desires his subjects to aid and assist them 
in their object ; but he speaks throughout, as if the persons 
addressed occupied an easy and respectable position, only 
that they were exiles from their native land. It is very pro- 
bable, as Jahn conjectures, that they were treated as respect- 
able colonists. f 

* It appears that Daniel thus possessed the two highest civil and 
ecclesiastical offices. 

t "Hebrew Commonwealth," vol. i. p. 161. See also Esther vii. 4: 
Abtdekus; Goby's "Fragmented" p. 39. Some had to be redeemed; 
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In accordance with this opinion, we find abandani evi- 
dence that, notwithstanding their expatriation, the Hebrews 
preserved amongst them the several gradations of rank, 
family, and property. Jehoiachin, whether while in prison, 
or after his release, and when fed at the royal table, was 
alike recognised as the political head of the Hebrew nation ; 
and this distinction was equally shared by his son, Shealtiel, 
and his grandson, Zembbabel. In the same manner Jozadak 
and Jeshua were regarded as chief of the sacerdotal race. 

It has also been contended that the Hebrews, daring their 
sojourn in Chaldea, were governed by their own magistrates. 
The story of Susanna, whether to any extent authentic, or 
otherwise, is founded upon this idea. And it is equally 
probable that many of the Jews, even during this period, 
possessed considerable wealth. It is a singular fact that the 
forty-two thousand three hundred and sixty who came to 
Judea with Sheshbazzar (being the first body who availed 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus) possessed, between them, 
seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven slaves ; and 
that their first contribution toward the restoration of the 
temple and worship of Jehovah amounted to ^120,000 ster- 
ling.* These facts prove that the rule of the Babylonian 
and Persian kings must, on the whole, have been mild and 
tolerant. Yet, notwithstanding this, there might have been 
great reason, at certain times, and in particular places, for the 
Hebrews to deprecate the scorn and contumely with which 
they were frequently treated by their Heathen neighbours 
and governors; so that an inspired minstrel might not 
unreasonably pour out the feelings of his heart in language 
which, on a general view of their case, might appear harsh 
and violent. (Psalm cxxxvii.) 

Soon after the dream of Nebuchadnezzar^ which led, in 
such an extraordinary manner, to the elevation of Daniel, 
the king appropriated a part of the spoils which he had 

(see Nehemiah v. 8 ;) but, in all probability, these were reduced to this 
condition by the same means which might have depriyed them of their 
personal liberty in their own land. 
* Dr. Adah Clarke. 
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obtained in Egypt and western Asia to make a colossal 
golden image, which he consecrated, and set up in the plain 
of Dura; and, having summoned all his principal officers 
from every part of his vast dominions to meet together on 
the occasion, he commanded them all, on pain of death, at 
a given signal, to fall down and worship it. 

Dr. Hales has conjectured that Nebuchadnezzar raised this 
image in proud and haughty defiance of his dream, and of 
Daniel's interpretation of it. But he adduces no substantial 
reason for this surmise.* Whatever might have been the 
object, beyond an imposing and gorgeous act of idolatrous 
worship, it placed in imminent peril the three companions of 
Daniel. During the process of this adoration, the king was 
told that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego had not com- 
plied with his command, by prostrating themselves before 
the idol; and, on being questioned, they respectfully, but 
firmly, refused to do so. The enraged monarch had his 
fiery furnace made so hot, that the miUtary officers employed 
to cast these Hebrews into the fire lost their lives in per- 
forming the task, which, however, was executed; for the 
three young men "fell down bound into the midst of the 
burning fiery furnace." (Dan. iii. 23.) Yet they were mira- 
culously preserved. The fire burned nothing but their 
bonds. The king soon saw them walking in the midst of 
the fire, in company with a fourth person, of Divine appear- 
ance. He called them, and they came forth out of the fire, 
living proofs of the power and faithfulness of their God. 

It has often been asked, "Where was Daniel on this 
occasion?" We are not told; but may venture to state 
positively, that, if present, he did not worship the image. 
And he might have been present, and have acted like his 
friends; and yet, respect for his great character, and awe 
for his rank and power, might have led the accusers to 
exempt him from the charge, and to level it against those 
who, although promoted to honourable offices, had as yet 
done nothing publicly to justify their elevation. 

* This point will be investigated in the next chapter. 

VOL. II. A A 
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It is very probable that this identical image was the 
statue of gold, twelve cubits high, which stood in the 
temple of Belus, and was taken away by Xerxes.* The 
height stated by Daniel must have included the pedestal, 
as no image could be sixty cubits high and six cubits 
wide. Afterwards, Nebuchadnezzar had another extraordinary 
dream. In this he saw a great and flourishing tree, and, 
while he looked, "a watcher and an holy one came down 
from heaven," (Dan. iv. 13,) and commanded to cut down 
the tree, leaving the stump still in the ground, with a band 
of iron and brass. Then, by a singular change of the figure, 
it is said, that his marCs heart shall be changed to a heasfsy 
until seven times shall have passed over him, until he should 
acknowledge the power of God in the government of the 
kingdoms of earth. This dream the king related to Daniel, 
and demanded an interpretation thereof. The faithful 
minister was so troubled at the revelation of impending 
calamity to his royal master, that he was one hour wrapt in 
the utmost consternation and sorrow ; until, when specially 
urged, he told Nebuchadnezzar that his dream portended 
great personal distress; that he would be deprived of his 
reason, reduced to the condition of a brute; and should 
continue thus for seven years, until he should, by this 
means, be brought to a full acknowledgment of the power 
and providence of God. 

All this was fulfilled, although a respite of a year was grant- 
ed ; at the expiration of which, the monarch, while walking 
on the terrace of his palace, exulting in his great power, and 
especially glorying in the splendour of his capital, gave vent 
to his feelings in language replete with arrogance ; but, while 
he spake, a voice from heaven arrested his attention, and 
announced the execution of the predicted doom ; and it was 
done. The maniac sovereign endured all that had been pre- 
dicted ; and, at the end of seven years, was again restored 
to his dignity, and re-assumed it under a deep sense of the 
infinite power and goodness of God. 

♦ Hebodotus) Clio, 183. 
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At the death of Nebuchadnezzar, which appears to have 
happened soon after his recovery from insanity, twenty-five 
years of captivity had elapsed. Daring this time the 
Hebrews had passed through the most fearful vicissitudes. 
As a nation, they had been completely destroyed. They 
were now divided and scattered. We cannot suppose that 
the peasantry and rural population of Judea were all trans- 
ported to Babylon: the poorest, who were incapable of 
any political action, remained. All the wealthy, learned, 
noble, martial part of the people, including even the best 
of the artisans, were distributed in different parts of the 
empire ; and, by this time, they had so settled down in their 
new position, that, although retaining all their peculiar reU- 
gious feeling and a deep sense of their national degradation, 
many of them had so effectually conformed to the habits and 
manners of their neighbours, as to leave doubtful both their 
origin and nationality. 

Evil-Merodach succeeded Nebuchadnezzar in the throne of 
Babylon. A Jewish tradition states that this prince, during 
the time of his father's mental disorder, had acted so iU in 
embroiling the nation in a war with the Medes, that, when 
his father recovered and re- assumed the government, he cast 
him into prison, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Jehoiachin, the captive king of Judah.* Whatever truth 
there may be in this legend, it is certain that the first act of 
Evil-Merodach, on ascending the throne, was to raise the 
incarcerated king of Judah from his prison, where he had 
lain for above thirty>six years, and to place him in a more 
honourable position than any of the captive princes in Baby- 
lon. " He spake kindly to him, and set his throne above 
the throne of the kings that were with him in Babylon ; 
and changed his prison garments : and he did eat bread con- 
tinually before him all the days of his life." (2 ELings xxv. 
28, 29.) 

Although, as already intimated, we purpose reserving the 
most material parts of the conneodon of the history of the 

* Jerome, on Isaiah six. 29. 
2 A 2 
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Hebrews with that of Heathen nations to another oppor- 
tunity, it may be necessary to remark here, that, when the 
Medes and Babylonians united their forces to throw off the 
yoke of Assyria, and invest its ancient capital, Cyaxares of 
Media gave his daughter in marriage to Nebuchadnezzar, son 
of Nabopolassar of Babylon ; by this means cementing the 
union of the two houses and nations. From this marriage 
sprang Evil-Merodach, who, having reigned three years, 
perished in a war with Media ; his son, Belshazzar, succeed- 
ing to the government. 

The scriptures afford us but few incidents of his reign. 
The character of all these sovereigns is given by Isaiah in 
striking terms. Nebuchadnezzar was styled "a serpent;" 
Evil-Merodach, ^'a cockatrice;" and Belshazzar, ^'a fiery 
flying serpent." Thus, notwithstanding continued Divine 
interposition, did each of these sovereigns excel the preced- 
ing one in wickedness. The last is only known in sacred 
history by his impious feast and sudden death ; and in profane 
annals is made remarkable for nothing but his vice and cruelty. 

Having made himself generally obnoxious by his tyranny, 
this monarch seems to have calculated on efi&dng these 
impressions by gorgeous revelry. He therefore made a 
great banquet for a thousand of his lords, who, with his 
wives and concubines, assembled together to enjoy the 
luxurious repast. 

While thus engaged, it occurred to the mind of the king 
that it would enhance his glory before this noble assembly if 
he sent for the sacred vessels which his grandfather, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, had taken from the temple of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, and served wine in them to the company. He did 
so ; and, while thus profanely employed, a hand appeared, 
writing with its finger on the wall opposite the throne: 
having thtis inscribed a sentence, the miraculous agent dis- 
appeared; but the mysterious characters remained, to the 
astonishment and terror of the king and his guests. As was 
usual in cases of difficulty, the wise men and astrologers 
were called in ; but in vain : they could not read the writ- 
ing, much less divine its meaning. 
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In this season of consternation and dismay, the queen- 
mother came into, the hanquet-house, and informed the king 
• that Daniel had always heen able to a£ford Nebuchadnezzar 
aid in cases of similar perplexity, and urged the king to con- 
sult him. The Hebrew prophet was called, and, having 
addressed the terrified monarch with great fidelity on his 
course of life, and brought before his mind his flagrant sins, 
he proceeded to read the mysterious writing : — 

Mene Mene Tekel Peres Upharsin. 

Nvmher Number Weight Division and Divisions, 
This he explained as meaning, '' Mene ; God hath num^ 
bered thy kingdom, and Mene, finished it. Tekel ; Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. Peres ; 
Thy kingdom is divided, Upharsin, and giyen to the Medes 
and Persians." (Dan. v. 25 — 28.) The afirighted king had 
sufficient presence of mind to reward the prophet according 
to his promise ; but he could not avert his predicted doom. 
In that night he was slain, and Darius, the Median, took 
the kingdom, according to the prediction of Daniel.* 

It appears from the history that Belshazzar was assassi- 
nated on the night of his feast. He left a son^ a child, who 
survived him a few months. But, as the king of Media was 
the nearest relative of the royal family, being brother of the 
queen-mother, and the line of Nebuchadnezzar being. extinct, 
he took the kingdom, as it would seem, peaceably, and with 
the consent of the Babylonians, who, wearied with the 
dominion of a cruel race of princes, looked to his govern- 
ment with desire rather than dishke. 

By Darius, Daniel was again appointed first minister 
of the kingdom, and entered upon the duties of his high 
office. This change in the government augured favourably 
for the interests of the Jewish people. The degeneracy of 
Nebuchadnezzar's successors was marked in this respect, 
especially in the case of Belshazzar ; for of him it was 
truly said, he "opened not the prison for his captives." 
It also fulfilled the remarkable, predictions which the pro- 
phets of Jehovah had delivered respecting the royal line of 

♦ See note C, p. 560. 
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Babylon, and the transfer of the kingdom to the hne of 
Media. Isaiah had said of the house of Nebuchadnezzar, 
" I will cut off from Babylon the name, and remnant, and 
son, and nephew, saith the Lord." (Isai. xiv. 22.) And 
Jeremiah is eyen more explicit ; for, speaking of Nebuchad- 
nezzar by name, he says, '* All nations shall serve him, and 
his son, and his son's son, until the very time of his land 
come." (Jer. xxvii. 7.) And no less remarkable is that pre- 
diction of Daniel, that the kingdom should pass from the 
sway of Belshazzar into the hands of Media and Persia : a 
prediction which, delivered under such circumstances, and 
accompanied by such explicit proofs of Divine power and 
wisdom, might have exercised a powerful influence in con- 
ducing to the quiet transfer of the kingdom to Darius. 

The estabUshment of this sovereign in the government 
naturally introduced the laws of Media as the statute-code ; it 
was therefore necessary that persons of that country should be 
associated with the administration of the government. These 
persons found Daniel a colleague very ill-suited to their taste. 
They therefore carefully scrutinized his conduct ; and the 
investigation extorted from these enemies the highest com- 
pliment ever paid to a political minister. His wisdom and 
integrity, his industry and energy, were of such an high 
order, that they sorrowfully said, " We shall not find any 
occasion against this Daniel, except we find it against him 
concerning the law of his God." (Dan. vi. 5.) They there- 
fore obtained a decree from the king, that no subject in the 
^hole empire should make prayer or supplication to any but 
to himself for thirty days. The law was made, and Daniel 
soon convicted of its transgression ; and, notwithstanding 
all the benevolent efforts of the sovereign to withstand the 
arrogant and absurd principle of an unalterable law, he was 
cast into the den of lions. From this terrible ordeal he was, 
however, delivered by Almighty Power, and restored to his 
former position of honour and dignity. 

The miraculous deliverance of Daniel must have exercised 
a beneficial influence on the captive Hebrews. The public 
acknowledgment, in a royal edict, of the greatness and proper 
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Divinity of the God of the Hebre,w^, would produce some 
good results in the amelioration of their ciTil and political 
condition^ and would create a high esteem for them in the 
breasts of their conquerors. 

It seems necessary to remark here, that the scene of this 
miracle does not appear to have been Babylon ; for Daniel 
had been removed^ with the court of Darius, to Susa,"*^ in 
Persia ; (Dan. viii. 1 — 27 ;) a fact which accounts for the 
inflexible exercise of the Medo-Persian laws. 

Although it is impossible to cast much light upon the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people at this period, it is certain that 
their condition and prospects were now rapidly approaching 
a crisis, upon the issue of which depended not only their 
national existence, but the crowning result of God's cove- 
nant with Abraham, and, indeed, the religious hope of the 
world. The promise of redemption was inwrought into 
the Abrahamic covenant and the Hebrew theocracy. No 
man ever understood this better than Daniel ; no man ever 
enjoyed better means than he had of studying all the 
passing features of this case, and their ultimate bearing upon 
the great predicted consummation. 

The important political position which this prophet occu- 
pied, both in Babylon and in Persia, gave him an opportu- 
nity of knowing all that took place in the history and reli- 
gion of his countrymen ; and the deep patriotic interest 
which he felt in every thing pertaining to his people, led him 
to avail himself fully of these advantages. Daniel had now 
been nearly fifty years an exile. He had seen the desolation 
of his land, had mourned over the ashes of the sanctuary, 
had watched with deep interest the condition of his people, 
and had looked anxiously for some indication of an auspicious 
change in the state of the Hebrews. In all this mental exercise 
he could not have been ignorant that God had, by his servant 
Isaiah, a hundred years before this time, predicted by name 

* Jackson has clearly shown that the seventh and eighth chapters of 
Daniel refer to the reign of Darius ; (vol. i. p. 365 ;) who, having ap- 
pointed Nabonadus deputy king of Babylon, removed the seat of 
government to Susa, taking Daniel with him. 
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the person, character, and exploits of Cyrus, and their bear- 
ing upon the fate of the Jewish people. The following sub- 
lime prophecy must have been familiar to his mind : — 

" Thus saith Jehovah thy Redeemer, 
Eyen he that formed thee from the womb. 
I am Jehovah, who make all things : 
Who stretch out the heavens alone ; 
Who spread the earth firm by myself. 
I am he who frustrateth the prognostics of the impostors ; 
And maketh the diviners mad ; 
Who reverseth the devices of the sages. 
And infatuateth their knowledge : 
Who establisheth the word of his servant ; 
And accomplisheth the counsel of his messengers : 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited ; 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built ; 
And her desolated places I will restore : 
Who sayeth to the deep. Be thou wasted ; 
And I will dry thy rivers : 
Who sayeth to Cyrus, Thou art my shepherd ! 
And he shall fulfil all my pleasure : 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built ; 
And to the temple. Thy foundations shall be laid. 

" Thus saith Jehovah to his anointed. 
To Cyrus, whom I hold fast by the right hand : 
That I may subdue nations before him ; 
And ungird the loins of kings : 
That I may open before him the valves ; 
And the gates shall not be shut. 
I will go before thee ; 
And make the mountains level : 
The valves of brass will I break in sunder ; 
And the bars of iron will I hew down. 
And I will give unto thee the treasures of darkness. 
And the stores deep hidden in secret places : 
That thou mayest know that I am Jehovah ; 
He that calleth thee by thy name, the God of Israel. 
For the sake of my servant Jacob, 
And of Israel my chos^, 
I have even called thee by thy name ; 
I have sumamed thee, though thou knowest me not« 
I am Jehovah, and none else : 
Beside me there is no God : 
I will gird thee, though thou hast not known me."* 

This sublime prophecy was not only written before Cyrus 
was born, but when Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, 
and the temple, existed in all their pride and beauty. 

* Isaiah xliv. 24—28 ; xlv, 1—5, Lowxb's translation. 
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Daniel had seen, in the ruin of his land, a way opened 
for the fulfilment of these predictions ; and, burdened as he 
was with the woes of Israel, with what feeling must he 
have heard that a prince of Persia had been named Cyrus ! 
How intensely must he have watched the progress of this 
child to youth, and from youth to manhood! StiU more 
interesting must the current of events have been to the 
observation of the prophet, which threw Babylon under the 
government of Media, and placed Cyrus, full of wisdom and 
energy, the heir-apparent to that widely-extended empire. 
All this had come to pass : with all these preliminary arrange- 
ments the mind of Daniel had been deeply affected and excited ; 
and, while dwelling on the subject, he found, by the writings 
of Jeremiah, that seventy years was the divinely-allotted time 
for terminating the desolations of Jerusalem. (Dan. ix. 2.) 
He therefore earnestly prayed that God would compassionate 
his ancient people, forgive their sin, and restore them to his 
favour ; and, whilst he thus prayed, an angel-messenger was 
sent to solve his doubts, and to shed a glorious light upon 
God's great merciful purpose concerning mankind. 

The prophet was now informed that ** a commandment to 
restore and rebuild Jerusalem " should go forth ; that this 
should be carried into effect; that, although in troublous 
times, the street and the wall should be built. But these facts 
were not only communicated, as interesting and important in 
themselves, but as the basis of yet more important revela- 
tions : for it was added, that, in seventy prophetic weeks after 
''the going forth of this commandment," Messiah should 
come, and the great economy of grace be fully carried into 
effect. Other revelations, exhibiting the glory and destiny 
of the Persian empire, and also of those by which it was to 
be followed, were made to the prophet during the reign of 
Darius : so that it may be questioned whether ever man was 
enabled so fully to penetrate the darkness of the future in 
respect of God's providential arrangements with the world, as 
was Daniel at this period. 

Nor is it conceivable that this knowledge should have 
been confined to himself. He would surely inform the 

2 A 5 
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Jewish princes and priests, the heads of families and men of 
wealth, of their approaching deliverance. And it is, to say the 
least, extremely probable that the termination of the Persian 
empire, by the successful invasion of Grecia, was revealed 
to Daniel at this time; that, by communicating it to his 
people, they might be the less inclined to remain in Chaldea, 
with the threatening of a successful invasion impending over 
it, than to incur the trouble of a journey to Palestine, as 
soon as the way was opened for their return. 

While Daniel was in the east, thus preparing the public 
mind of his fellow-countrymen for their approaching deliver- 
ance, Ezekiel, on the banks of the river Chebar, was pur- 
suing, although by other means, the same vocation. This 
prophet had also been taken from Judea in the early part 
of the troubles which issued in its ruin. He was called to 
deliver several revelations of the Divine will respecting the 
punishment of Judah for its sin, and the judgments with 
which the neighbouring nations should also be visited ; and 
ultimately to predict the restoration of the captive Hebrews 
to their country, and the approaching glories of the Messiah's 
kingdom. Particular attention is called to this latter section 
of his writings. It begins with chapter xxxiii. Reference 
may be made to chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii., as the por- 
tion which specially bears upon the restoration of Israel. 
The greater part of the first of these chapters is a clear and 
direct prediction of this deUverance : the latter exhibits the 
manner and certainty of its accomplishment. Under the 
similitude of "dry bones," the political condition of the 
captive Hebrews is vividly set forth. They are disunited, 
they have no unity. As a nation, like a human body, de- 
rives its life and power from the close and constant associa- 
tion of all its parts, each adding to the strength of every 
other; so these dry bones, exhibiting the loss of all this 
union and strength, afforded a striking illustration of the 
political death which had passed upon the Hebrew people. 
But the vision pointed out the means and the progress of 
the remedy. By the gracious interposition of God, a differ- 
ent spirit was to come over the people ; they were no longer 
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to lie down content with their condition as captives in a 
strange land. Desires of national independence were to be 
excited^ consequent sympathies were called forth; "bone 
came to his bone." These aspirations were interchanged, 
until, from repeated intercourse and consultation, the Israel- 
ites, locally divided and scattered as they were, became, in 
opinion, purpose, and desire, associated into one body poUtic. 
This silent and imperceptible change was to be effected; 
and, by the influence of prophetic teaching and other divinely- 
appointed agency, it was produced. But then, they had in 
themselves no power to work out their deliverance, and 
establish their independence. These agencies had re-organ- 
ized the body; but, in comparison with the boundless 
might of the Medo-Persian empire, they were impotent: 
they now became a body, but it was dead, " there was no 
breath in them." It required a further interposition of God 
to effect their release. 

While the Jewish people lay in this low condition, Darius 
the Mede died, and left the extensive empire over which 
he had reigned to his nephew Cyrus. The imagination 
would delight to dwell on the intercourse between this 
royal Persian and the venerable Hebrew prophet. But we 
will confine ourselves to facts, which are either explicitly 
stated, or certainly deduced from the history. 

It is declared, on the highest authority, that "Daniel 
prospered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian." And as he occupied the position of first 
minister under the former monarch, these words most as- 
suredly teach that he filled a similar situation under Cyrus. 
In those circumstances, could Daniel conceal from Cyrus the 
Divine revelations which had been made respecting the 
restoration of his people? Let any person, with a distinct 
recognition of all these particulars, read the decree of Cyrus, 
(Ezra i. 2 — 4,) and say whether it does not exhibit striking 
internal evidence of having been drawn up by Daniel, or, at 
least, of having been written under the influence of commu- 
nications which must have been made by him. Would a Per- 
sian prince, brought up under the teaching of the Magi, of 
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his own accord, say, that " Jehovah, God of heaven,'' had 
given him all his power ? And would he, if ignorant of the 
prophecy of Isaiah,* say that this Jehovah " hath charged 
me to huild him an house at Jerusalem which is in Judah ?" 
The entire scope of the history, together with our knowledge 
of the character of Cyrus and of Daniel, fully justifies the 
opinion that the prophet freely and fully communicated to his 
royal master the revelations with which he was acquainted. 
And it is a fact as singular as it is important, that this 
mighty monarch should have ordered an inscription to be 
made on his tomb, which fully confirms the opinions that 
have been advanced on this subject. Pliny, Arrian, and 
Strabo describe the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadae in Persia ; 
and Plutarch says it had the following words engraven on 
it : "0 man, whoever thou art, and whenever thou comest, 
(for come I know thou wilt,) I am Cyrus, the founder 
of the Persian empire. Envy me not the little earth that 
covers my body." However enigmatical this might appear 
to Greek or Roman writers, to us, who can compare it 
with his edict in favour of the Jews, and the several pro- 
phecies which he had the means of knowing, it appears to 
prove decisively that he had learned the destiny of the em- 
pire which he had raised, and its certain subversion by a 
foreign conqueror, and had accordingly provided an address 
to this warrior which he had caused to be inscribed on his 
sepulchre. 

In the first year of his reign, Cyrus issued his famous 
edict in favour of Jewish emancipation ; a fact which further 
proves his intercourse with the Hebrew prophet ; but for this, 
such a measure would scarcely have been so early taken. 
This edict was responded to by a great number, although far 
from the whole, of the Hebrew people. The inducements to 
remain at ease in their present condition, rather than to 
incur the labour and danger of the journey, led many to 
shrink from the effort. It is indeed plainly intimated in 
the scripture narrative, that a special divine impulse was 

• JosEPHus's "Antiquities," book xi. chap. i. sect. 1. 
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necessary to rouse the people to avail themselves of the prof- 
fered privilege ; for, on the promulgation of the decree, we 
are told, " Then rose up the chief of the fathers of Judah 
and Benjamin, and the priests, and the Levites, toith all them 
whose spirit God had raised^ to go up to build the house of 
the Lord which is in Jerusalem." (Ezra i. 5.) 

The princes, priests, and people who thus assembled them- 
selves to return to the land of their fathers, were ranged under 
the command of Zerubbabel, the grandson of Jehoiachin, who 
was appointed tushata or governor, and of Jeshua the high 
priest. This company numbered forty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty ; and their servants and maids, seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty-seven ; so that the entire 
cpmpany amounted, in round numbers, to fifty thousand. 
The camels, horses, and other beasts of burden, which were 
used for the purposes of transit on this occasion, amounted 
to eight thousand one hundred and thirty-six. To Zerub- 
babel, as the chief, the treasurer of the king of Persia de- 
livered all the sacred utensils which had been taken from 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and also the donations of 
those Jews who, although they preferred remaining in the 
east, were, nevertheless, willing to aid with their substance 
those who returned. No information is given as to the time 
devoted to these preparations ; nor are we told how many 
days were occupied on the journey ; but when Ezra passed 
over the same ground, it was just four months from the time 
that he left Babylon before he reached Jerusalem. As on 
this first occasion there was much more baggage and other 
incumbrance, it would certainly occupy as long a period, 
if not a much longer. 

This caravan, however, reached its destination in safety ; 
and the Israelites, having made a noble benefaction towards 
the erection of the temple, proceeded to locate themselves 
in their respective places of abode. It must be distinctly 
understood, that the sovereign of Persia, in thus restoring 
the Hebrews to their own land, had no intention of allowing 
them an independent government. At this time Palestine 
was regarded as an integral province of the Medo-Persian 
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empire. It might, therefore, have been rationally supposed, 
that Cyras would not only issue an edict in Persia, authoriz- 
ing the return of the Hebrews, but that he would also com- 
municate his will on the subject to the persons intrusted 
with the goTemment of this part of the empire. There is, 
however, no notice of any thing of this kind in the sacred 
narrative; but it is a curious circumstance, that this defi- 
ciency is suppHed by Josephus. The Jewish antiquarian 
relates, that Cyrus sent a rescript to the governors of Syria, 
informing them that he had given the Jews leave to return, 
and to build the temple, which he intended to have done 
with polished stones ; that the altar should be reared ; and 
that all the expense should be defrayed out of the royal 
treasury.* 

As the edict of Cyrus recognised no distinction between 
those captives who had belonged to the ten tribes, and those 
of the house of Judah, so it is probable that persons from 
all the tribes united to compose the first caravan which 
returned to Jerusalem. It is also likely that, upon hearing 
of the safety and prosperity of their brethren in Judea, 
others followed, and took up their abode in their respective 
tribes. For, notwithstanding the pre- occupation of Sama- 
ria, it is certain that many pure Israelites returned, and 
located and multipUed in Galilee, and other northern dis- 
tricts of Palestine ;t although it is very probable that a 
greater number of the people of Judah, who had been more 
recently carried into captivity, returned, than of Israel, who 
had been located in a foreign land more than a century 
longer. 

Having obtained the means of subsistence, the people 
cleared away the ruins of the former temple, and reared the 
altar of burnt-offering ; and on the seventh month they cele- 
brated the feast of tabernacles. The daily sacrifice was 
re-commenced on the first day of the seventh month. But, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the people to hasten the 

* JosEPHUs's " Antiquities/' book xi. chap. 1. sect. 3. 
t Jahn's " Hebrew Commonwealth/' book vii. sect. 53 ; 1 Maccabees 
V. 9—24. 
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building of the temple, a considerable time was occupied in 
preparations for the erection of the edifice. They had, even 
now, as in the days of Solomon, to obtain the assistance of 
Phenician artificers from Tyre and Sidon, and to have cedar- 
trees cut in Lebanon, and carried to Tyre, and &om thence 
floated to Joppa, and carried to Jerusalem. These preli- 
minary works being accomplished, the foundation of the 
temple was laid in the second month of the second year 
after the return from Babylonia. When this was done, the 
priests appeared in their canonical costume, and the Levites 
with cymbals. Thus they sang together, and praised God, 
and all the people shouted because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. (Ezra iii.) The old people, 
indeed, wept at the contrast which the Hmited means of the 
nation now presented to build the house, in comparison of 
the glorious structure which they had previously beheld 
with admiration ; while the young people shouted with joy 
to see the building begun ; so that the sorrows of the fathers, 
and the joys of their children, were mingled together in 
one common burst of grateful feeling. 

As this work progressed under the auspices of the impe- 
rial government, the descendants of those persons who had 
been transplanted from Assyria to inhabit the cities of 
Samaria, and who had intermarried with the IsraeUtes of 
that district, came to Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and proffered 
their services to help forward the work, alleging that they 
also worshipped and sacrificed to the God of Israel. But 
the prince and the priest refused their offers, and persisted 
in carrying on the work alone. This rejection turned those 
pretended friends into implacable enemies, who thenceforth 
endeavoured to thwart and oppose the Jews to the utmost 
of their power. They not only resisted their purpose by all 
those petty and malignant annoyances which their neigh- 
bourhood and settled condition enabled them to exercise ; 
but also employed agents to prejudice their cause in the 
estimation of the sovereign. Their opposition does not 
appear to have elicited any counter edict from Cyrus. That 
monarch, having retained the venerable Daniel in his service 
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for the first three years of his reign, would not be likely to 
have his purpose, in favour of the Jews, directly interfered 
with. But, being fuUy occupied with wars, and with the 
exciting labour of consolidating his immense empire, he 
would have little leisure to inquire into the progress of the 
work at Jerusalem. Thus his officers might have been tam- 
pered with, and difficulties thrown in the way of Zerubbabel ; 
so that the statement of Ezra may be fully received, that 
these Samaritans ''hired counsellors against them, to frus- 
trate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus." (Ezra iv. 5.) 

Although this opposition greatly harassed the Jews, it did 
not induce them altogether to desist from their labour ; but 
when Cyrus was dead, and his son, Cambyses, (called Arta- 
xerxes by Ezra, chap, iv.,) had ascended the throne, the 
Samaritans sent a special communication to the imperial 
court, to represent the danger which would accrue to the 
king's government by the rebuilding of the temple and city 
of Jerusalem ; and referring to the history of the Hebrew 
nation in proof of their assertions. (Ezra iv.) These eflForts 
were so far successful, that an imperial mandate was returned, 
forbidding the rebuilding of the city. This edict was enforced, 
and the progress of the work stayed, until the accession of 
Darius. The turbulent reign of Cambyses, the usurpation 
of Smerdis, and the consequent revolution which set Darius 
Hystaspes on the throne, had generally deranged the affairs 
of the Persian empire, and opened a way for the Jews to 
make a new effort to carry on their great work. 

This opportunity was rendered more effectual by Divine 
aid and interposition. Haggai and Zechariah were raised 
up, as inspired prophets of Jehovah, to incite the people to 
prosecute the building of the temple to its completion. The 
first of these rebuked the opinion which seems to have 
obtained among the Jews, that the seventy years allotted to 
the captivity had not fully expired, and, therefore, that the 
time was " not come, the time that the Lord's house should 
be built." (Haggai i. 2.) In reply to this objection, the 
prophet, in a strain of lofty and powerful eloquence, rebukes 
the indolent spirit of the Jews ; who, while they had pre- 
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pared splendid houses for themselves, allowed the house of 
the Lord to remain in ruins ; assuring them that God had 
visited them with providential infliction, on account of their 
supineness, that their harvests had been unproductive, and 
the wine, corn, and oil limited in quantity; and giving a 
hope of Divine blessing if they would zealously devote them- 
selves to the service of God. This Divine call roused Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua the high priest to a sense of their duty. 
The spirit of the people rose responsive to that of their 
leaders, they resumed the building of the sacred house ; 
and, when the old men lamented the inferior character 
of the material, and style of workmanship, in comparison 
with the glory and costliness of that built by Solomon, the 
prophet was taught to declare that God was about to fulfil 
the great purposes of his grace ; and that, notwithstanding 
the inferior aspect of this building, it should be filled with 
glory when the Desire of all nations should come ; so that 
" the glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this place will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts." (Haggai ii. 9.) Thus 
encouraged, the people vigorously prosecuted the work. 

On the accession of Darius, Josephus states that Zerub- 
babel went to Babylon, as there had been " an old friendship 
between him and the king;" and that there, having distin- 
guished himself by his wit and wisdom, he obtained a con- 
firmation of the grant of Cyrus, and many other privileges 
for the Jewish nation ; and was, therefore, on his return, 
the more ready to respond to the call of Haggai, and to pro- 
ceed with the accomplishment of the temple. The sacred 
writers, however, make no mention of this visit ; and it is 
remarkable that when, on the resumption of the work, Tat- 
nai, the governor of Syria, came to demand on what autho- 
rity they proceeded with this building, they did not plead 
the authority of Darius, as they would be likely to have done, 
if the story of Josephus had been true ; but, on the contrary, 
pleaded the edict of Cyrus : upon which the governor drew 
up a temperate and candid statement of the case, and sent 
it to the king; who, having searched the archives of the 
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empire, and found a copy of the decree of Cyrus, as had 
been pleaded by the Jews, at once confirmed it, and ordered 
that the Jews should have full liberty and every encourage- 
ment to proceed with their work ; and that all persons 
molesting them should be severely punished. 

Under these favourable circumstances the temple was 
reared and finished. The building was resumed on the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, in the second year of 
Darius, and finished on the third day of the twelfth month, 
in the sixth year of his reign ; four years and a quarter 
having been occupied in the work. The temple was then 
solemnly dedicated to God. This was a season of great joy 
to the returned Hebrews ; and they appear to have entered 
into it with one accord. Having offered sacrifice to God, 
the services of the temple were commenced, and the priests 
and Levites arranged in their courses, as formerly. On the 
fourteenth day of the following month the passover was 
kept, with great solemnity and effect. 

The Samaritans were sorely vexed that, notwithstanding 
all their efforts, the sacred edifice at Jerusalem was com- 
pleted. They, however, thought that even this disagreeable 
fact might be turned to their own advantage. Having 
always regarded it as a great indignity that they should be 
compelled to pay the tribute, due from them to the impe- 
rial treasury, to the Jews : when the sacred building was 
completed, they, on the pretence that this payment was 
only intended to defray the cost of the erection, refused to 
continue these contributions. The Jews knew that both 
Cyrus * and Darius (Ezra vi. 8 — 10) had not only appointed 
this pecuniary aid for the building of the temple, but also 
for the maintenance of the priests and the cost of sacrifices, 
that prayer might constantly be made to the God of heaven 
for the king and the royal family : they therefore resolved 
not to be deprived of this aid without an appeal to the 
imperial court. Zerubbabel, their governor, and two men 
of consequence, Ananias and Mordecai, were accordingly 

* JosEPHus's " Antiquities," book xi. chap. i. 
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sent to prefer their complaint against the Samaritans to 
Darius. 

The king received the deputation very courteously ; and, 
having fully informed himself on the subject, issued a new 
decree, by which he commanded his officers at Samaria to 
cause the usual tribute to be paid to the temple in future, 
without any irregularity on any pretence whatever. This 
appears to have been effectual, as we hear nothing more of 
these objections for many years. During the remainder of 
the reign of Darius, and throughout that of Xerxes, nothing 
of any particular moment is recorded of the Jews. They pro- 
gressed in population and stability. When that mad invader 
of Greece was cut off, his son, Artaxerxes Longimanus, suc- 
ceeded him. This prince was the Ahasuerus of the Book of 
Esther. Having, during the first two years of his reign, 
succeeded in destroying his traitorous nobles and rivals for 
power, in the third year he instituted general rejoicings at 
Susa. It was this circumstance which led to the deposition 
of queen Vashti, and, ultimately, to the appointment of the 
beautiful young Jewess to supply her place ; the details of 
which are found in the scriptures. (Esther i., ii.) 

In the seventh year of the reign of this prince, he sent 
Ezra to Jerusalem. This was one of the most important 
events which occurred in the entire progress of the restora- 
tion. Ezra was a priest, and a learned scribe : he was, 
moreover, a man of great capacity and piety. Although his 
mission is very particularly set forth in the sacred narrative, 
we are not informed of the motives which led to this step, 
nor whether the purpose originated .with Ezra or with the 
king. It is, however, very probable, that the interest taken 
by Persia in the affairs of Egypt and Greece, made it more 
than ever the policy of Ahasuerus to raise up a strong 
friendly interest in Palestine. But, however this might 
have been, Ezra not only received a splendid royal donation 
toward the support of the temple, but was authorized to 
receive free-will contributions from all who would give to the 
same object. The royal mandate issued on this occasion not 
only encouraged the Jews who still remained in Persia and 
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Chaldea, to return to Jerasalem ; but it gave Ezra power to 
command supplies for the support of the temple from the 
governors of Syria, to a very considerable extent. It also 
conferred on him the power of appointing judges and magis- 
trates, and of punishing offenders, either by confiscation, 
imprisonment, banishment, or death : a further proof that 
the Persian crown regarded the province of Palestine as 
under its absolute jurisdiction. 

The pious Ezra attributed this act to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the mind of the king, and blessed God for 
this interposition on behalf of his people. And it is not 
unlikely that Artaxerxes had heard enough of Jewish history 
to feel a hope that kindness toward this people, and a liberal 
aid toward the maintenance of the temple, might avert evil, 
and secure \o him the blessing of Heaven. As much as this 
appears to be indicated in the sacred narrative. (Ezra vii. 23.) 

A considerable number of persons accompanied Ezra on 
this occasion ; and, having safely arrived at Jerusalem, he 
handed over the contribution and vessels with which he had 
been intrusted in Babylon, to the principal priests, to be 
deposited in the temple. In this act he showed his own 
people the office to which he had been appointed, and the 
power with which he had been invested, by the king. Ezra 
also presented his credentialai to the governors of Coelo- Syria 
and Phenicia,* and was thus enabled to avail himself of all 
the advantages guaranteed by the king. 

Very imperfect information is given respecting the numer- 
ous and important reforms which Ezra undoubtedly intro- 
duced into the jurisprudence and general government of his 
people. The principal instance of the exercise of the autho- 
rity with which he was invested respects the correction 
of a serious abuse which had been practised respecting the 
law of marriage. Many of the people, in the violation of 
the Mosaic statute, had contracted marriages with Gentile 
women. This practice would not only have led them inevit- 
ably into idolatry, but would, if persisted in, have broken 

* JosEPHUs's " Antiquities/' book xi. chap. r. sect. 3. 
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down all distinction between the descendants of Jacob and 
the Heathen world. Ezra knew all this, and therefore 
regarded it as a vital point to remove the evil. But, if the 
danger was great, so was the difficulty of averting it. In 
aU probability, the women were ignorant that this connexion 
was unlawful; many children had been bom; and these 
circumstances, added to the natural influence of matrimonial 
affection, rendered the abolition a work of immense trial and 
difficulty, if not of positive hardship, to some of the parties 
interested. It was, however, essential that the evil should 
be corrected. Ezra, therefore, on being apprized of its 
existence, manifested the most extreme sorrow : he rent his 
clothes and his hair, and sat down, overwhelmed with grief, 
until the time of the evening sacrifice. The people who 
feared God, alarmed at these manifestations of sorrow, 
gathered around their chief. In this emergency the con- 
duct of Ezra was remarkable. He neither interposed his 
authority nor his eloquence, in endeavouring to make the 
people sensible of their sin. At the time of the evening 
sacrifice, he again rent his clothes, fell on his knees, and 
engaged in earnest prayer unto God. In this supplication 
he acknowledged the great goodness of Jehovah unto Israel, 
and the aggravated iniquities of the people; especially in 
this last instance, anticipating imminent ruin from this fear- 
ful transgression. This spiritual exercise had the desired 
effect. The people, deeply humbled and convinced, wept 
very much. 

One of the chiefs arose, and proposed that all those who 
had transgressed the law in this case should immediately 
repair the evil by putting away their wives. To this others 
assented ; and it was resolved to renew their covenant with 
Jehovah, and purge themselves from this iniquity. They 
therefore encouraged Ezra, assuring him that they would 
accomplish this work ; which, notwithstanding some men of 
rank had children by their wives, appears to have been fully 
completed. 

Whilst Ezra was carrying out these reforms, circumstances 
were transpiring at the Persian court which issued in pro- 
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viding him an eminent co-adjutor in his great work. Nehe- 
miah, a noble Jew, who was cup-bearer to the king of Per- 
sia, and whose heart was deeply interested in the prosperity 
of his people, having heard of the difficulties to which those 
of his brethren who had returned to Judea were subjected, 
and of the still unfinished and desolate state of Jerusalem, 
was exceedingly afflicted. Josephus gives a probable account 
of this circumstance. Nehemiah, walking before Susa, over- 
heard some persons 'conversing in the Hebrew language ; 
and, on drawing near, and inquiring of them the subject of 
their discourse, was told that they had returned from Judea. 
He then earnestly inquired into the condition of those who 
had gone to Palestine ; and they narrated to him their mis- 
fortunes, and the miserable state of Jerusalem.* 

Nehemiah, deeply affected at this account, sought comfort 
in prayer to God, closing his supplication with a reference 
to his finding favour in the sight of the king : a proof that 
he seriously meditated exerting himself as far as possible in 
behalf of his brethren. By the gracious interposition of 
Providence, his desires were amply gratified. On his pre- 
senting himself before the king to perform the duties of his 
office, the sorrowful aspect of his countenance was imme- 
diately perceived, and the sovereign kindly asked the reason ; 
when Nehemiah frankly told him the cause of his disquiet. 
The king then inquired whether he had any petition to pre- 
sent ; and this pious Jew, lifting his heart to God in prayer 
for Divine direction, asked to be sent to the help of his bre- 
thren. His petition was granted ; and the king giving him 
a royal commission, by which he was authorized to obtain 
materials for the building: a military guard was also 
appointed to accompany him. 

Thus favoured, he reached Jerusalem ; and, having in- 
spected the state of the walls, was greatly affected. Having 
made this survey in a private manner, he, on the following 
day, assembled the elders, produced his credentials, and pro- 
ceeded at once to carry his purpose into effect. Nehemiah 
first directed his efforts to the rebuilding of the wall, and set 

* " Antiquities," book xi. chap. vi. sect 6. 
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up the gates, without which Jerusalem was an unprotected 
town, open to the aggression of any body of marauders. 
The means which he adopted to effect this object were, in 
all probability, the best that could have been devised. He 
divided the wall into sections, and assigned one of these to 
each of the great families which had returned from their 
captivity. By this arrangement the work progressed in all 
its parts, and the energies of the whole people were simul- 
taneously engaged. These judicious' and vigorous eflForts 
gave great umbrage to the Samaritan enemies of the Jews, 
and called forth from them the most violent opposition. 
Sanballat and Tobiah, the leaders of this faction, having in 
vain endeavoured to prevent the prosecution of the work on 
the ground of its being contrary to the imperial will, Nehe- 
miah's commission having set that question at rest, they 
tormented the Jewish governor with ridicule, harassed him 
by suborning factious parties among the Jews ; and, all 
these failing, they threatened to prevent the completion of 
the work bv force of arms. 

The devoted courage and sound judgment of the governor 
defeated all these efforts. The Jews proceeded with the 
building, their arms being piled within their reach, and 
swords girded at their side. The wall being finished, and 
the gates set up, the whole was formally dedicated to God 
by solemn services. (Neh. xii. 27 — 43.) The completion of 
this vast work did not release Nehemiah from his difficul- 
ties. One serious evil had arisen during the progress of the 
building. The bulk of the people were poor when they 
returned to Judea : the difficulties to which they were ex- 
posed after their settlement there, the slender harvests which 
had been judicially sent them on account of their religious 
unfaithfulness and want of zeal in building the temple, 
(Haggai i. 6 — 11,) together with the impoverishment occa- 
sioned by the building of the walls, had all tended to make 
the poor still poorer ; to reduce them, indeed, to the lowest 
grade of wretchedness. Their lands were mortgaged ; even 
their sons and daughters were sold for bondmen and bond- 
women ; until their condition became intolerable. When 
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these things came to the knowledge of Nehemiah, he was 
angry, and, in a large assembly of the people, denounced 
this evil in strong terms; saying, ''We after our ability 
have redeemed our brethren the Jews, which were sold unto 
the Heathen ; and will ye even sell your brethren ? or shall 
they be sold unto us?" (Neh. v. 8.) He then exhorted the 
rich creditors to abandon the illegal and oppressive system 
of usury, to restore the fields and vineyards of the poor, and 
thus instantly to remove the evil which had wrought so 
much mischief, and threatened to ruin the prospects of 
these returned Hebrews, by vitiating the first principles of 
their civil and religious polity. He was successful. Touched 
by this plain exhibition of the evil, and alarmed for its con- 
sequences, the transgressors at once consented to act as the 
governor had recommended ; and he eagerly completed what 
was so auspiciously begun, by calling the priests, and taking 
a solemn oath of the parties, '' that they should do according 
to this promise." Then the people praised the Lord ; and 
Nehemiah carefully informs us that this solemn engagement 
was faithfully fulfilled : " The people did according to this 
promise." (Verses 12, 13.) 

Another difficulty yet remained. The population being 
scarcely equal to the territory which they had to occupy, 
and the principal resources of the people arising from the 
cultivation of fields and vineyards, it was much more profit- 
able for them to reside in the country on their landed 
property than to locate in Jerusalem. The operation of 
this was injurious to the strength of the state. For, how- 
ever desirable it might be to cultivate the land, and obtain 
the largest amount of revenue from the soil, it was no less 
important that the chief city should be occupied by a popu- 
lation sufficiently numerous, industrious, and wealthy to give 
it a respectable influence among the surrounding provinces, 
and to form a centre of intelligence and strength in case of 
aggression; an advantage which would have been utterly 
lost, if the people had divided themselves into sections for 
the occupation of small and unimportant towns, or scattered 
themselves over the country as a rural population. 
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To meet this difficulty, it was agreed to select one tenth 
of the people hy lot to dwell in Jerusalem. Besides these, 
many others offered themselves willingly, and thus entitled 
themselves to the gratitude of their country. The great 
improvements effected by the pious and devoted labours of 
£zra and Nehemiah may be noticed under the following 
heads : i . They engaged the people in a solemn covenant to 
walk in God's law as given by Moses. (Neh. x. 29.) 2. To 
avoid and renounce all intermarriages with the Heathen. 
(Verse 30.) 3. To observe the sabbath day, and not to 
buy nor sell thereon. 4. To observe the sabbatical year, 
and to remit all debts therein. (Verse 31.) 5. To pay 
a tax of a third of a shekel yearly for the service of 
the temple. (Verse 32.) 6. To bring the first-fruits of the 
ground, of their sons, and of their cattle, to the house of God. 
(Verses 35, 36.) And, 7. To give the tithe of all the pro- 
ceeds of the ground to the priests and Levites. (Verse 37.) 

Having accomplished these very important objects, and 
placed the infant state in circumstances conducive to its pro- 
gress and welfare, Nehemiah, according to his promise, 
returned to the court of Persia. 

No means exist of calculating with accuracy the length of 
his stay in the east. Prideaux supposes it to have been 
about four years; Dr. Hales, about double that time. 
But, whatever the period of his absence, it was sufficient for 
the introduction of the most serious abuses, and the practical 
contravention of several parts of the covenant into which the 
people had solemnly entered. Whether Nehemiah had heard 
of these disorders while in Persia, or had returned under the 
influence of his devoted love to his nation, ignorant of what 
had taken place, we are not informed ; but no sooner had he 
arrived, and seen the existence of these evils, than he at once 
resumed his work of reformation. He first found that his 
former inveterate enemy, Tobiah the Ammonite, (Neh. iv. 3 
— 7 ; vi. 1 9,) who had married a Jewish woman, as had his 
son Jokanan, (Neh. vi. 18,) the father having thus become 
related to the high priest, had been aocommodaticd with a 
large apartment within the limits of the temple, from which 
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even Israelites who were not of the tribe of Levi w'ere 
excluded. (Neh. xiii. 4, 5.) 

Another great abuse which had been introduced, was an 
almost total disregard of the sacred obligation of the sab- 
bath. They threshed their corn, pressed their wine and oil, 
and dealt largely in mercantile wares with the Tyrians, on 
that holy day. This conduct was the more inexcusable, as 
the past exertions of Nehemiah, aided as they were by the 
pious labours and teaching of Ezra, were still further 
strengthened by the inspired communications of Haggai and 
Zechariah. 

But what their exhortations could not effect, was done by 
the energy and authority of the governor. He, having 
caused the book of the law to be read in the hearing of all 
the people, and having thus informed them that it was God*s 
command that ''an Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord for ever;" (Deut. xxiii. 
3 ;) the Hebrews separated themselves at once from all the 
mixed multitude. Nehemiah, therefore, cast forth the house- 
hold stuff of Tobiah, and cleansed the chambers which he 
had occupied. He also put an end to the pubUc profanation 
of the sabbath. To render this effectual, he prohibited the 
carrying of any burden through the gates on this holy day. 
The governor also corrected several disorders which had 
obtained in respect of the payment of the tithes, and the 
regular performance of the services of the temple. Even 
the priesthood was corrupted; for not only had the high 
priest been diverted from his path of duty in consequence 
of these alliances with the Heathen, but his grandson also, 
Manasseh the son of Joiada, had married a daughter of San- 
ballat, the governor of Samaria, and the inveterate enemy of 
the Jews. He was expelled from the priesthood by Nehe- 
miah ; (Neh. xiii. 28 — 30 ;) who thus cleansed the sacred 
families from all strangers. 

It was this person (who is by Josephus erroneously placed 
in the reign of Darius Codomanus) for whom his father- 
in-law built the famous Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, 
as a rival of that at Jerusalem. The Jewish antiquarian 
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iDtimates that Manasseh complained to Sanballat that, by 
retaining his daughter as his wife, he was sacrificing the 
highest honours in the Jewish state : upon which his father- 
in-law declared his purpose of building this temple, at the 
same time promising him the high-priesthood of it; inti- 
mating that he would exert himself to attach the government 
of the province to the pontifical dignity. This was' done, 
and thus the temple was built on Gerizim ; and the Sama- 
ritans were henceforth not only a hostile people, but a rival 
religious sect. 

With these last reforms of Nehemiah, we close the history 
of this period. It will be necessary, however, to refer 
briefly to events of deep interest dnd importance to the Jews, 
which, during this administration, occurred in Persia. In 
the third year of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus,* he, 
as already related, made a great feast for his captains and 
nobles. This was not intended to be one gorgeous and 
single banquet : it was to range over one hundred and eighty 
days, nearly half a year, and to be replete with every kind of 
magnificence. At the close of this festive season, the king made 
a great banquet for all the people, who were assembled in the 
palace of Shushan. On the seventh day of this banquet he 
commanded the queen Vashti to be brought into the assembly, 
dressed in her royal apparel, that the princes might see her 
beauty. The queen, however, refused to obey the summons, 
and would not go into the hall. 

The result of this conduct was, that, according to the 
advice given by the seven wise men of the kingdom, Vashti 
was deposed from her royal dignity, and the king saw her 
no more ; while, to supply the vacant throne, a great num- 
ber of the most beautiful virgins in the kingdom were 
selected, from whom the king might choose one to be his 
royal spouse. It happened that at this time there was in 
the Persian capital a Jew, named Mordecai, who had 

* That this prince was the Ahasuems of the Book of Esther, has 
been abundantly proved ; in fact, any other opinion entangles the sub- 
ject in dif&culties, dangerous, if not fatal, to the authority of this canon- 
ical book. (See Josephus's " Antiquities," book xi. chap, vi.) 
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broo^t up a lovely niece, called Esther. She was one of 
the virgins selected on this occasion, and was ultimately 
chosen by the king to be his queen consort. 

Esther was advanced to this dignity in the seventh year 
of the reign of the king, in the twelfth month ; while Ezra 
had been commissioned and sent to Jerusalem the first month 
of the same year. It seems evident, therefore, that state 
policy, and not the influence of Esther, led to this measure. 
Besides, if this chronological point is waved, on account of 
the difficulties connected with the history of this period, it 
is certain that Esther's nation was not known when she was 
received into the palace ; nor did she declare it until com- 
pelled thereto by the malignity of Haman.* 

This last-named individual, who was the king's special 
favourite and prime minister, had contracted a morbid anti- 
pathy against Mordecai. But as the king discovered that the 
latter had detected and exposed a conspiracy against the royal 
person and life, Haman, even while plotting his death, was 
compelled to do him the highest honour. Defeated thus in 
his aim against an individual, he directed his rage against a 
whole people ; and, being an Amalekite, this was not an unna* 
tural feeUng. On the plea, therefore, that the Jews (who, 
although intended, are not named in the allegation) were a 
people different from the rest of the king's subjects, aud 
very disobedient to his laws, and on condition that Haman 
should pay into the king's treasury ten thousand talents of 
8ilver,t Artaxerxes gave him the power to appoint a day for 
the extermiuation of a whole people. This took place in the 
twelfth year of the king's reign, five years after Ezra had 
been sent to Jerusalem. 

When Mordecai knew what had taken place, he told 
Esther ; and she nobly resolved to hazard her own life in an 
effort to save her race. She did so, was accepted of the 
king, and, having chosen her course with consummate judg- 

* The conjecture of Prideaux, that, although Esther concealed her 
extraction from the king, she nevertheless secured the appointment of 
Ezra, is altogether inadmissible. 

f It is probable that this immense sum was a composition for the 
amount of spoil and property to he taken from the murdered Hebrews. 
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ment^ she denounced the malignity of Haman to her hus- 
band. The malicious Amalekite was instantly condemned to 
death. Yet, notwithstanding this change in the royal judg- 
ment, the decree could not be changed ; it having been issued 
as a part of " the law of the Medes and Persians, which alter- 
eth not." (Dan. vi. 8.) Never was there a more melancholy 
exhibition of the absurdity of this statement. All that was 
possible, was done. The king, by another royal edict, gave 
the Jews liberty, on the day named, to resist all aggression 
by force; and, as this last was known to convey the real 
wishes of the sovereign, and as Haman had already fallen, it 
answered every purpose, except preventing a bloody coUision 
in every part of the kingdom. In this conflict, the Jews, 
standing in their own defence, slew of those who assailed 
them throughout the empire seventy-five thousand and eight 
hundred men. The feast of Purim was established among 
the Jews to commemorate this deliverance. 

Without being able to refer to any particular interference, 
it is certain that the influence of Esther, and the eleva- 
tion and power of Mordecai, must have greatly benefited 
the position of the Jews at Jerusalem. Nor can we reason- 
ably doubt that the special favour with which Ahasuerus 
regarded the Hebrews, throughout the remainder of his long 
reign, had some reference to, if it was not, directly caused 
by, these circumstances. 

REMAEKABLE EVENTS DURING THE CAPTIVITY AND 

RESTORATION. 

B.O. 

F1B8T carrying away of the Hebrews from beyond Jor- 
dan, Zebulon, and Naphtali 740 

Samaria taken, and the People carried into Captivity ... 719 
Daniel and his Companions taken to Babylon (fourth 

Year of Jehoiachin) 604 

Deposition of JehoiacMn 598 

Destmction of Jerusalem, and Captivity of Judah 586 

Qedaliah appointed Governor of Judea 585 

Last Deportation of Hebrews to Babylon 581 

Nebuchadnezzar conquers Egypt — Hebrew Emigrants 

destroyed 570 

His first Dream 569 

Sets up his golden Image — 

His second Dream 568 
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His Eestoration to Reason and Power 561 

His Death — 

Evil-Merodach sncceeds to the Throne — 

Jehoiachin released from Prison, and honoured 560 

Evil-Merodach dies, and Belshazzar ascends the Throne. 55S 

Belshazzar's Feast and Death 553 

Darius the Mede, or Cyaxares II., obtains the Kingdom — 

Daniel east into the lions' Den 552 

Cyrus the Persian 551 

Takes Babylon — Era of his Sovereignty 536 

Issues his Edict in &vour of the Jews — 

Zerubbabel, with the first Caravan of Jews, returns to 

Judea — 

Joshua High Priest — 

The second Temple begun 534 

Cambyses begins to reign 529 

The Building stayed on the Appeal of the Samaritans ... — 

Darius Hystaspes ascends the Throne 521 

Haggai and Zediariah begin to prophesy — 

The building of the Temple resumed 519 

The Temple finished 516 

Xerxes begins to reign 486 

Jehoiakin High Priest (thirty years) — 

Artaxerxes Longimanus ascends the Throne 464 

Ezra sent into Judea, accompanied by a Caravan of He- 
brews ; 457 

Esther becomes Queen Consort — 

The Efforts of Haman for the Destruction of the Jews 

defeated by the Instrumentality of Esther 452 

Mordecai advanced to Honour and Power in the Court 

of Persia — 

Nehemiah sent to Judea as Qovemor 440 

EUashib High Priest — 

Nehemiah builds the City Walls — 

Returns to Persia 432 

Comes again to Jerusalem 424 

Darius Nothus begins to reign 423 

Nehemiah's civil and roligious Reformation until 420 



NOTES. 

A, page 522. — The Chronology o/Danid. (Chapter i. 1.) 

MuoH criticism has been expended on this text, on account of its 
supposed contradiction of the other parts of the sacrod narrative, espe- 
cially of Jeremiah xxv. 1 ; Daniel apparently placing the first year of 
Kebuchadnezzar in the third year of Jehoiakim, and Jeremiah expli- 
citly stating that it was contemporaneous with the fourth year of that 
king of Judah. Several important emendations of the language of 
Daniel have been suggested, some of which injuriously affect the 
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sense, and, in &ct, give it another meaning. The chronological diffi- 
culties in this part of the history are many and great ; and it may not 
be possible, by any scheme, to obviate idl objection : yet it does not 
seem a difficult task to harmonize these prophets with each other, and 
with the history. 

Jackson and Hales agree in placing the commencement of the reign 
of Jehoiakim about July, b.c. 608; and that of Nebuchadnezzar, 
January, b.o. 604 : consequently, the first year of the latter would 
begin in the fourth year of the former, agreeably to the precise declara- 
tion of Jeremiah. But, then, it is said that the text of Daniel cannot 
be true. We ask. Why ? It does not say that the first year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was coincident with the third year of Jehoiakim, as seems 
to be supposed. It is much wiser to endeavour to understand the 
sacred text than to mend it. It is universally admitted that, during 
the lifetime of his father, Nebuchadnezzar was sent by him, with the 
title of king, at the head of an army, to chastise and recover to his 
dominion those nations which had revolted from him, and formed an 
alliance with Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt. It was during this expe- 
dition that the Rechabites, fearing the Chaldeans, took refuge in Jeru- 
salem, and that Daniel and his companions were carried into captivity. 
While employed on this service, Nebuchadnezzar heard of the death of 
his &ther ; and immediately, with a few followers, hastened across the 
desert, the nearest way to Babylon, to take possession of the kingdom, 
leaving his army and captives to follow him. 

Now, if we suppose that, on this occasion, Nebuchadnezzar appeared 
before Jerusalem prior to July, b.o. 605, the text of Daniel is fully sus- 
tained. Then, allowing about six months to elapse from this time to 
the death of Nabopolassar, when Nebuchadnezzar became sovereign of 
the empire, the assertion of Jeremiah is justified. This, in all pro- 
bability, was the order of events. (Jackson's " Chronological Antiqui- 
ties," vol. i. p. 188 ; Halbs's " Analysis," vol. ii. p. 439 ; Pmdbaux'b 
"Connexion," vol. i. p. 73 ; BBROsrs ajpud Josbphum, ArUiq. lib. x. cap. 
xi., et Contra Apionem, lib. i.) 

B, page 526. — Chronological Arrangement of Nehuchadnezzar'8 

Dreams. 

Wb have, in this instance, been compelled to depart from the com- 
mon reading of Daniel ii. 1, which places the first of Nebuchadnezzar's 
dreams in the second year of his reign. The following reasons had led 
to this course: 1. These young men were taken to Babylon just as 
Nebuchadnezzar began to reign : Daniel was, therefore, not educated 
and placed among the wise men until three years afterward. 2. At 
the time of this dream Daniel wafi fully enrolled among the wise men, 
living in his own house, and was immediately afterward made archi- 
rruigvs, or chief of the wise men. 3. Daniel, when expounding this 
dream, calls Nebuchadnezzar "king of kings;" a title not suitable to 
him in the second year from the death of his father. It has been found 
impossible to resist this evidence; and, therefore, we have followed 
Josephus, Petavius, Jackson, and Hales, in placing this event in the 
second year from his conquest of Egypt. (Josbphus's "Antiquities," 
book X. chap. x. sect. 3 ; JAoxsoif's " Chronological Antiquities," vol. 
X. p. 394 ; Halbs's " Analysis," vol. ii. p. 456.) 
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C, page 633.— -T%6 Death of BeUhaemr. 

The brief account of these events given in holy scripture does not 
state by what means this king was slain. But commentators generally, 
guided by Xenophon and Josephus, have supposed that, on this occa- 
sion, Cyrus took Babylon, and the Chaldean king lost his life in the 
conflict. It is, however, impossible to receive this account, without 
altogether renouncing the much weightier authority of the Chaldean 
records, agreeing as they do in most material points with holy scrip- 
ture. 

From these records it appears, that the king who reigned at Babylon 
when that city was taken by Cyrus was a Babylonian nobleman, " who 
had no connexion with the royal family." Yet Daniel most distinctly 
calls Belshazzar the son (or grandson) of Nebuchadnezzar. 

These same records declare that, when Cyrus took Babylon, the king 
that then reigned was not slain, but taken alive, and afterward made 
governor of Casmania. 

Further : it is certain that when the city was taken, no other sove^ 
reign reigned in Media : Darius the Mede could not then have taken 
the kingdom. Nor can the romantic Cyropcedia of Xenophon be placed 
in comparison with the authority of the Chaldean annals, copied and 
preserved by Berosus and Megasthenes. 

Besides, the scriptural account of Belshazzar's feast is altogether at 
variance with the idea of the city being besieged. A thousand lords 
could scarcely meet at this banquet, unless some had come from the 
provinces : and it is remarkable liiat, in the address of Daniel to the 
king, he is spoken to as a sovereign, not driven to straits, and shut up 
in his capital ; but as one possessing power and glory, and whose sin 
was pride. The history of the event, then, appears to be this : Bel- 
shazzar succeeded his father, and, after a short and cruel reign, was 
slain by conspirators at the impious feast, leaving a son, a boy, who 
survived him but nine months, and, consequently, is not noticed in the 
brief scripture account. Darius, king of Media, being the heir to the 
throne, from his being the queen-mother's brother, (the family of 
Nebuchadnezzar being extinct,) therefore took the kingdom, his claim 
being generally acknowledged. This sovereign, having himself 
assumed the supreme government, appointed Nabonadius, a, nobleman, 
governor of Babylon : this chief revolted, declared himself independent, 
was conquered by Cyrus, who took the city in the manner described ; but 
then, as a further proof that Belshazzar was not at that time the sove- 
reign, Nabonadius, the king, was not slain, but fled to Borsippus, where 
he surrendered to Cyrus, who forgave and made him governor of Cas- 
mania. (See " Remains " of Bebosus and MEaASTHESES in Cost's " Frag- 
ments," pp. 40 — 46; Hales's "Analysis," vol. ii. p. 463; Jaokson'b 
" Chronological Antiquities," vol. i. pp. 406 — 410.) 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE RELIGION OP THE HEBREWS DURING THE 

CAPTIVITY. 

Thb Fall of the Hbbbbw Nation a BiYimB Invliotion on Account of 
general Transgression — ^Idolatry introduced by Jehoram — ^Fostered 
by succeeding Kings — ^And, notwithstanding the Efforts of some 
pious Princes, becomes paramount in Influence — The Extent of 
this Apostasy shown by Jeremiah — ^And more fiilly detailed by 
Ezekiel — Those who continued to worship Jehoyah generally 
formal and insincere — The Prevalence of Vice and Violence — ^The 
Prese50e of Jehoyah withdeawn fbom the Temple — Lingers over 
the City — ^And finally departs from the Mount of Olives — The 
idohitrous and wicked Hebrews destroyed in the national Ruin — 
The Pious preserved, and carried into Captivity — Effects of this 
national Ruin upon the religious Opinions and Hopes of the 
Hebrews — It did not destroy their Confidence in God's covenant 
Mercy — Advantageous Position of the Hebrews at this Time for 
acquiring just Views of their covenant Relation to Jehovah, and 
of the Scheme of Redemption — Messiabio Prophecies of Isaiah — 
Hosea — Joel — And Micah — These Prophecies were designed to 
support the Hebrews in their AfOiiction — Check the Pride of their 
Enemies — And uphold the Honour of Jehovah — The Prophecies 
of Jeremiah — And Ezekiel — Nebuchadnezzar's profane Assumption 
and Intolerance — ^The Prophecies of Daniel — ^The Hebrews acquire 
a clear Knowledge of the Doctrine of Satan. NOTES. The Vision 
of Ezekiel — When were the Discourses of the Prophets written and 
collected 1 — Prophetic Vision — The HationcUe of the golden Image 
— The predicted Invasion of Persia by Greece — Daniel's Notation 
of prophetic Time — The Knowledge which the Hebrews obtained 
of the Personality and Influence of Satan. 

The subversion of the throne of Dayid^ and die rain and 
captivity of the Hebrew people, when regarded simply as 
historical events, may be reconciled to the ordinary fate of 
earthly empires, and be easily accounted for by a reference 
to internal division, and exposure to the overwhelming 
aggressions of Egypt and Assyria. But these causes are 
not sulQcient to account for this calamity, when the subject 
is regarded in a religious aspect. The Hebrew kingdom did 
not rise up into national existence and prosperity under the 
operation of ordinary laws, nor maintain its independence so 
long by wisdom in council, or prowess in war. The Hebrew 
nation, in its origin and continued existence, was miraculous ; 

2 B 5 
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and those who investigate its history must fully admit this 
truth, or reject the uniform teaching of the Bihle. But 
when we consider the covenant promises made to the father 
of the faithful, their complete accomplishment in the estab- 
lishment of the Israelites in Canaan, and, in connexion with 
these, the continued Divine interposition which at the same 
time threw an invincible iEgis of protection over the land, 
and shed holy light and spiritual influence upon their reli- 
gious interests '^ — when all this is contemplated, how can the 
ruin of Jerusalem, and the captivity of Israel, be accounted 
for ? Is it indeed true that the Abrahamic covenant was a 
Hebrew myth ? that the Mosaic economy was a system of 
priestcraft ? and the prophetic institute a series of political 
adventure and intrusion? and that therefore, when fairly 
brought into contact with enhghtened and martial nations, as 
neither priestly jugglery, nor superstitious enthusiasm, could 
afford them protection, the Hebrews fell prostrate into the 
hands of their enemies ? So the boasted science of learned 
men in the nineteenth century would have us believe. It 
is, indeed, seldom that they put forth their opinions in 
these plain and bold terms ; but if their teaching is covert 
and insidious, it is zealous, and to a certain extent effective. 
But this teaching, whatever its pretensions may be, is not 
sustained by a reasonable induction from known facts, nor 
a really learned interpretation of ancient records. Moses 
himself, who had been the instrument of Hebrew deliverance 
and preservation, and who was divinely appointed to bring 
into operation among them the religious economy which had 
been revealed from heaven, — even he, standing upon the 
banks of the Jordan, with the people of his charge just 
waiting to step into the promised inheritance, saw before 
him their future unfaithfulness and consequent doom ; and 
it is very remarkable that he puts this fearful prediction into 
the form of a judgment which a reasonable and pious spec- 
tator should pronounce, when this national ruin was con- 
summated : " Then shall men say. Because they have for- 
saken the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, which 
he made with them when he brought them forth out of the 
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land of Egypt : for tbey went and served other gods, and 
worshipped them^ gods whom they knew not, and whom he 
bad not given unto them : and the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against this land, to bring upon it all the curses 
that are written in this book : and the Lord rooted them 
out of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in great indig- 
nation, and cast them into another land, as it is this 
day." (Deut. xxix. 25 — 28.) Here the cause of the ruin is 
declared, co-eval with the origin of the nation. But lest we 
expose ourselves to the charge of turning prophecy into his- 
tory, it will be necessary to describe more particularly that 
religious declension which produced the captivity. This 
presents itself to our view under two aspects : it was, first, 
a fearful apostasy from God, by the adoption of an extensive 
scheme of idolatry; and, secondly, it exhibits those who 
maintained a nominal faith in Jehovah, as altogether defi- 
cient in spirituality and obedience, and therefore insincere 
in worship, and scandalously immoral. 

It has been shown that it was a leading object of the 
Hebrew theocracy to raise in the world an efficient bulwark 
against idolatry. The institution was adapted to this end, 
and for a while secured it. Jerusalem, and the whole land 
of Israel, were, in the days of David, emphatically a country 
where God was "known." (Psalm Ixxvi. 1.) Whilst all 
the earth beside was shrouded in darkness, and all men 
worshipped senseless and material things, the light of the 
Lord rested upon the dwelUngs of Jacob, and Israel knew 
and worshipped the living and the true God* The preceding 
chapters have painfully proved that this elevated piety was 
not maintained. As a punishment for the idolatry of Solo- 
mon, the kingdom was divided, and then Israel first aban- 
doned Jehovah, adopted the polytheism of Phenicia, and 
was ruined ; and at length Judah, pursuing the same guilty 
course, was exposed to a similar fate. To the latter days of 
this monarchy special attention is called. Jehoram dared to 
introduce Heathen idolatry into Judah, accompanied with 
filthy and obscene rites. (2 Chron. xxi. 1 1 .) Jehoash, 
blasting the promise of his early days, sank also into the. 
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same abominations ; and when reproved by a priest, speak- 
ing under immediate inspiration, he caused the Divine me»- 
senger to be murdered in the temple. (2 Chron. xxiv. 18 — 
22.) After some efforts made by pious princes to restore 
the worship of Jehovah, Ahaz, by his bold and daring im- 
piety, counteracted all that had been done : he sacrificed his 
son to Moloch, and restored the abominations of the Canaan- 
ites, until at length he consummated his iniquity, by removing 
the altar of the Lord, and erecting an idolatrous altar in the 
temple, and by cutting in pieces the vessels of the house 
of God. (2 Kings xvi. 13—15 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 23— 
25; zxix. 19.) Hezekiah endeavoured to lead back the 
people to Jehovah ; but his son and successor, Manasseh, 
frustrated all the hope which had arisen from hi» father's 
efforts, and made Judah worse than the Heathen. He 
restored all the idolatrous places which had been removed, 
introduced the worship of the heavenly bodies^ built idol- 
atrous altars in the house of God, practised sorcery, and 
persecuted the worshippers of Jehovah until Jerusalem was 
filled with innocent blood. (2 Kings xxi. ; 2 Chron. xxxiii.) 
This apostasy caused the captivity. During the progress of 
this iniquity, the fatal doom had been pronounced, and 
Jerusalem tottered to her fall. If the last days of Manasseh, 
and the pious labours of Josiah, exercised a salutary influ- 
ence upon the people, these means were utterly ineffectual 
to check the idolatrous disposition of the apostate nation. 
Even in the presence of threatened punishment, while the 
cloud of Divine wrath was bursting over the devoted land, 
it is said of each of the four kings who succeeded Josiah, 
" He did evil in the sight of the Lord." (2 Kings xxiii. 32; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, 9, 12.) 

As the fact of this fearful apostasy is thus fully estab- 
lished from the historical records of sacred scripture, we 
may be allowed to show the extent to which it was carried, 
from the teaching of the prophets. Jeremiah was called to 
the prophetic office in the thirteenth year of Josiah' s reign : 
he therefore entered upon his sacred vocation after the 
second attempt of this pious king to restore the purity of 
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Divine worship, and to bring back the people to Jehoyah 
their God. Yet, after the sovereign had passed through the 
length and breadth of the land, breaking down the altars of 
BaaUm, destroying the images, and, so far as external means 
conld accompHsh the object, abolishing idolatry, how does 
the messenger of the Lord address the people.? Does he 
admit the genuineness of their repentance, and praise their 
return to the service and worship of Jehovah ? No ; but, on 
the contrary, he arraigns their idolatry, even at this time, as 
national and intense. His first inspired address to them is 
therefore burdened with the sad message, — 

''I will utter my judgments against them touching all their wicked- 
ness, 
Who have forsaken me, and have burned incense unto other gods. 
And worshipped the works of their own hands." (Jer. i. 16.) 

And, therefore, as the prophet had reason to believe that 
these idolaters would destroy him by murderous persecution, 
as other messengers of Jehovah had been put to death, 
Jehovah assures him of special protection : — 

** I have made thee this day a defenced city^ and an iron pillar. 
And brasen walls against the whole land, 
Against the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof. 
Against the priests thereof, and against the people of the land. 
And they shall fight against thee ; 
But they shall not prevail against thee ; 
For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee." 

(Verses 18, 19.) 

And lest it might be supposed that God by his prophet was 
speaking of some temporary passionate impulse which affected 
the people, he shows the deliberate and irreclaimable cha- 
racter of their idolatry :■ — 

" There is no hope : 
No ; for I have loved strangers, 
And after them will I go. 
As the thief is ashamed when he is found, 
So is the house of Israel ashamed ; 
They, their kings, their princes, 
And their priests, and their prophets. 
Saying to a stock. Thou art my father ; 
And to a stone. Thou hast brought me forth : 
For they have turned their back unto me, and not their &ce : 
But in the time of their trouble they will say. Arise, and save us. 
But where are thy gods that thou hast made thee ] 
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Let them axise^ if they can save thee in the time of thy trouble : 
For according to the number of thy cities 
Are thy gods, Judah." (Chap. ii. 25—28.) 

And lest there should be any difficulty in reconciling the 
external reformation effected by Josiah with this description 
of the irreligious condition of the people, the prophet, after 
alluding to the sin and punishment of Israel, says, " Judah 
hath not turned unto me with her whole heart, but feignedly, 
saith the Lord." (Chap. iii. 10.) These passages, be it ob- 
served, although selected from the writings of a prophet, are 
not predictions, but statements of facts, which came under 
his own knowledge. 

But why should the revelations of God be deemed less 
decisive evidence of the religious state of the elect people, 
than the observations of men ? By all who really beheve 
the holy scriptures, this kind of information will, notwith- 
standing the wrangling of sceptics, be highly esteemed. We 
will therefore call attention to one portion of the prophetic 
writings, which, by means of direct revelation, sheds great 
light upon the idolatrous condition of Judah just before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Ezekiel was a priest who had 
been carried into Babylonia, and located with many other 
Hebrew captives, several of them elders in Israel, by the 
river Chebar. There, in the reign of Zedekiah, these outcasts 
met together to meditate on God's covenant promises, and 
to pray for the preservation of Jerusalem, and the ingather- 
ing of her scattered children. " At one of their interesting 
prayer-meetings for the restoration of Israel, which had 
been held so often and so long without any prospect of 
brighter days, and when the faith and hopes of many of the 
unfortunates were waxing dim and feeble, Ezekiel, in pre- 
sence of his friends, consisting of the exiled elders of Judah, 
was suddenly wrapt in mystic vision, and graciously shown, 
for his own satisfaction, as well as that of his pious asso- 
ciates, the reasons of God's protracted controversy with 
Israel, and the sad necessity there was for still dealing hardly 
with them."* This, the prophet informs us, was effected 

* " Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature," vol. L p. 409. 
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by his being " lifted up " and carried " in the visions of 
God to Jerusalem." * (Ezek. viii. 3.) Here, as in spirit he 
walked through the outer court of the temple, where the 
people usually assembled for worship, he saw a colossal 
statue^ which, in a strain of lofty imagination, the sacred seer 
calls '' the image of jealousy which provoketh to jealousy." 
This was probably an image of Baal, '' around which crowds 
of devotees were performing their frantic revelries, and 
whose forbidden ensigns were proudly blazoning on the 
walls and portals of his house, who had proclaimed himself 
a God jealous of his honour. (2 Kings xxi, 7.) To this 
profane worship the common people were greatly addicted. 
Scarcely had the prophet recovered from his astonishment 
and horror at the open and undisguised idolatry of the mul- 
titude in that sacred enclosure, when his celestial guide bade 
him turn another way, and he should see greater abomina- 
tions. Leading him to that side of the court along which 
were ranged the houses of the priests, his conductor pointed 
to a mud wall, (Ezek. viii. 7,) which, to screen themselves 
from observation, the apostate servants of the true God had 
raised ; and in that wall was a small chink, by widening 
which, he discovered a passage into a secret chamber, which 
was completely impervious to the rays of the sun, but which 
was found, on entering it, lighted up by a profusion of bril- 
liant lamps. The sides of it were covered with numerous 
paintings of beasts and reptiles, — the favourite deities of 
Egypt ; and with their eyes intently fixed on these decora- 
tions, was a conclave of seventy persons, in the garb of 
priests, the exact number, and in all probability the indi- 
vidual members, of the sanhedrim, who stood in the attitude 
of adoration, each holding in his hand a golden censer, 
containing aU the costly and odoriferous materials which the 
pomp and magnificence of the Egyptian ritual required. 
There was every form of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel portrayed 
round about. Every form of animal life, from the noblest 

* ^ee note A, p. 695. 
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quadruped to the most loathsome reptile that spawned in 
Egypt, received a share of their insane homage; and the 
most extraordinary feature of the scene was, that the indivi- 
dual who appeared to he the director of these foul mysteries, 
the master of the ceremonies, was Jaazaniah, a descendant 
of that zealous scribe who had gained so much renown as 
the principal adviser of the good king Josiah, and whose 
family had for generations been regarded as the most illus- 
trious for piety in the land. The presence of a scion of this 
venerated house in such a den of impurity, strack the pro- 
phet as an electric shock ; and showed, better than all the 
other painful spectacles discovered in this chamber, to what 
a fearful extent idolatry had inundated the land. But the 
prophet was directed to turn yet again, and he would see 
greater abominations that they did. '' Then he brought me to 
the door of the gate of the Lord's house which was toward the 
north ; and, behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz." 
(Verse 14.) This, the principal deity of the Phenicians, 
who was often called also by that people Adoni, that is, 
"my lord," became afterward famous in the Grecian mytho- 
logy under the well-known name of Adonis. The untimely 
death of this hero-divinity was bewailed in an annual festival 
held to commemorate the event. During the seven days 
that this festival lasted, the Phenicians appeared to be a 
nation of mourners ; and in every town and village a fictitious 
representation of Tammuz was got up for the occasion, and 
the whole population assembled to pour forth their un- 
bounded sorrow. Conspicuous among the crowd, on such 
occasions, a band of mercenary females directed the orgies ; 
and, in conformity with an ancient custom of bewailing the 
dead at anniversaries at the doors of houses, others took 
their station at the gate, with their faces directed north- 
ward, as the sun was said to have been in that quarter of the 
heavens when Tammuz died. These violent efforts of mourn- 
ing were always followed by scenes of the most revolting 
and licentious revelry, which, though not mentioned, are 
manifestly implied among the greater abominations which 
degraded this other group of idolaters. 
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''Besides the worship of Baal, the aDimal adoration of 
Egypt, and the orgies of Tammuz, there was another form 
of superstition still, which, in Jerasalem, then almost wholly 
given to idolatry, had its distinguished patrons. ' Turn 
thee yet again,' said his celestial guide to the prophet, ' and 
thou shalt see greater abominations than these.' (Verse 15.) 
And he brought him 'unto the inner court of the Lord's 
house, and, behold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, were about five-and-twenty 
men, with their backs towards the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces towards the east ; and they worshipped the sun 
towards the east.' Perhaps, of all the varieties of supersti- 
tion which had crept in among the Hebrews in that period 
of general decline, none displayed such flagrant dishonour to 
the God of Israel as this ; for, as the most holy place was 
situated at the west end of the sanctuary, it was impossible 
for these twenty-five men to pay their homage to the rising 
sun without turning their backs on the consecrated place of 
the Divine Presence ; and, accordingly, this fourth circle is 
introduced last, as if their employment formed the climax of 
abominations." * 

Thus we see the fearful extent to which Judah and Jeru- 
salem were corrupted. Idolatry was not an evil occasionally 
introduced by a wicked king, and its observance enforced 
upon an unwilling people. On the contrary, the public 
mind had become alienated from Jehovah ; every grade of 
society was affected ; even the priesthood and the appointed 
ministers of the temple had submitted to this insane and 
vile pollution. The sanctuary was defiled; and, while the 
propitiatory remained, and the glorious shekinah rested over 
the cherubim, every species of idolatry had been introduced, 
every portion of the sacred dwelling-place of Jehovah had 
been desecrated; and the hidden pollutions of the temple, 
and the secret iniquities of priests and rulers, were more 
gross, revolting, and abominable than were ever portrayed 
upon the page of history, and called for the prescience and 

♦ " Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature," vol. 1. p. 409. 
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power of Jehovah to exhibit them to the astonishment of 
man. 

As this evil was not only worse in its character^ and, at 
the same time, more general in its influence, than any other, 
its existence and fatal results are more fully detailed. 
But idolatry was not the only sin of Hebrew society. There 
was a section or party among the people who, although 
they preferred the worship of Jehovah, were not sincerely 
devoted to his service ; so that when pious princes restored 
the worship of the sanctuary, as it was mainly performed 
and attended by time-serving idolaters and disobedient, 
unrighteous formalists, the most sacred services were not 
acceptable to God. Hence Isaiah cries, — 

"To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto mel 
saith the Lord : 

I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; 

And I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. 

Bring no more vain oblations ; 

Incense is an abomination unto me ; 

The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with ; 

It is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 

Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : 

They are a trouble unto me ; 
^ I am weary to bear them." (Isai. i. 11 — 14.) 

Again : — 

" He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man ; 
He that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog's neck ; 
He that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine's blood ; 
He that bumeth incense, as if he blessed an idol." 

(Chap. Ixvi. 8.) 

And just as the cloud of Divine wrath was bursting over the 
devoted city, Jeremiah, in the name of Jehovah, and express- 
ing the Divine judgment, declared, — 

" To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, 
And the sweet cane from a far country 1 
Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, 
Nor your sacrifices sweet unto me." (Jer. vi. 20.) 

With idolatry so prevalent, and the sacred ordinances of 
Jehovah thus rendered of none effect, we need not be sur- 
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prified at the general spread of vice and violence, moral and 
social ruin. This is fully attested. " Your hands are full 
of blood." "The land is full of adulterers: because of 
swearing the land moumeth." "Mighty to drink wine, 
men of strength to mingle strong drink." " Violence is in 
their hands." They " turn aside the needy from judgment," 
and " take away the right from the poor of my people, that 
widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the father- 
less." Hence the great mass of society became corrupt, and 
all the ameliorating influence of religion, law, and govern- 
ment was poisoned at the fountain : — 



"A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land ; 
The prophets prophesy falsely, 
And the priests bear rule by their means ; 
And my people love to have it so." ^Jer. v. 30, 31.) 

It was such a view of the religious condition of the Hebrews 
which induced the evangelical prophet to exclaim, — 

" The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness 

in it; 
But wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores." (Isai. i. 5, 6.) 

This religious disorder, this predominance of sin, produced 
the ruin of the Hebrew state. It is impertinent to refer 
this national destruction to the rising fortunes of Egypt, or 
to the martial power of Assyria : faithful to God, Jerusalem 
would have withstood the world ; paralyzed by sin, she fell 
prostrate beneath the power of her enemies. 

As a direct and divinely-attested revelation of the ways of 
God, scarcely any part of holy writ is fraught with more 
important teaching than the vision of Ezekiel, (to which we 
have already so largely referred,) especially as expository of 
the expulsion of Jehovah from his chosen sanctuary, by the 
infidelity and iniquity of his people. In this mystic vision, 
not only was the idolatry of Judah revealed, but its fearful 
consequences were fully developed. While the prophet looked, 
behold, the glorious shekinah of God, which had so long 
rested between the cherubim over the mercy-seat, with all 
these sacred types of redeeming grace, arose, as if instinct 
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with life^ passed through the sanctuary, and made a 
momentary pause on the threshold of the temple. (Ezek. x. 
4.) This indication that Jehovah was ahout to ahandon his 
former dwelling-place/ it will he observed, took place simul- 
taneously with the command to execute God's judgments 
upon the devoted city. But the Divine Glory and the cheru- 
bim again arose, and, removing from the door, hovered 
awhile over the east gate of the temple, and then rested over 
the city. (Chap. x. 19; xi. 22.) From thence the Divine 
Presence removed to the Mount of OHves, on the east side 
of Jerusalem. (Chap. xi. 23.) There a scene took place 
similar to that which was repeated on the same spot in the 
days of the incarnation. There it was, in effect, said, 
although the glorious shekinah was not then embodied in 
human flesh, ** I would have gathered thy children together, 
and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate." (Luke xiii. 34, 35.) 

But, it may be asked, " Was this wickedness universal ? 
Did none of the elect people retain their fidelity to God?" 
Yes. This alleviating feature in their desperate case is pro- 
minently put forward ; and the manner in which it is exhi- 
bited contains an important lesson to the church in all ages. 
The faithful were not recognised and spared, on account of 
the name they sustained, the profession which they made, 
or because of any claim which they set up ; but on the 
higher and holier ground, that, grieved at the prevalence of 
sin, wounded on account of the dishonour put upon Jeho- 
vah, they sighed and wept over the spiritual desolation of 
Israel. (Ezek. ix. 4 — 6.) Thus was Jehovah expelled from 
his own sanctuary, by the sins of his people ; and by this 
means total ruin was brought upon the Hebrew nation. 

This fearful catastrophe having destroyed Jerusalem and 
the temple, and carried the remnant of Israel into captivity, 
we have now to seek the Hebrew church in the land of the 
Chaldees, and to inquire into the religion of the remnant 
which escaped this terrible destruction. 

Here it will be necessary to observe, that the Hebrews 
who were preserved must not be supposed to have been of 
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the same character with the great mass of the people. 
There can be no reasonable doubt^ that the most religious of 
the Hebrews were preserved from destruction, and carried 
into captivity ; while the wicked, profane, and idolatrous 
met their death in the sanguinary war which preceded, and 
terminated in the still more sanguinary sacking of Jerusalem. 
That this was the case, may be inferred from the general 
principles of the theocracy : it cannot be supposed that the 
ordinary hazards of war would be allowed to operate, when 
Jehovah was carrying out his great controversy with his 
apostate people. It is probalje, therefore, that, in the first 
deportations of Hebrews, when Daniel and his companions, 
and, afterward, Ezekiel, were carried away, the more pious 
portion of the people were providentially selected ; and the cir- 
cumstances of the captives at Babylon and by the river Chebar, 
give countenance to this opinion. But, however this may be, it 
seems certain that, in the great convulsion which destroyed 
Jerusalem and the kingdom of Judah, and from which a 
small remnant were transported to Babylon, the idolatrous 
and profane part of the community were destroyed. The 
vision of Ezekiel predictively asserts this. When the pro- 
phet saw the divinely-appointed preparation for the ruin of 
this devoted city, a prominent part of the arrangement was 
the appointment of one " with a writer's inkhom by his 
side," who was commanded to go through Jerusalem, and to 
*' set a mark upon the foreheads of the men " who, con- 
cerned for the honour of Jehovah, lamented the prevalence 
of iniquity ; and the ministers of destruction were specially 
charged not to come " near any man upon whom is the 
mark;" while all the others, with all their families, were to 
be slain, without exception and without pity. (Ezek. ix. 2 — 
6.) The same careful exemption of the pious, and of them 
alone, in this fearful destruction, is also clearly taught by 
Ezekiel in another part of his prophecy; where Jehovah 
condescends to explain the principles upon which he would 
conduct this great conflict with his rebellious people. 
"When the land sinneth grievously," so that the hand of 
God shall be stretched out against it, and famine or noisome 
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beasts, the sword or pestilence, be employed to inflict the 
merited punishment, then, " though Noah, Daniel, and Job " 
were in it, they should deliver neither sons nor daughters, 
but they only should be deUvered ; so that individual righte- 
ousness would avail for the personal safety of the righteous, 
and for them alone. (Chap. xiv. 13 — 21.) The entire scope 
of the scriptural account, therefore, goes to prove that, by 
the ruin of Judah and Jerusalem, the great body of Hebrew 
idolaters and profane sinners were destroyed, and that the 
remnant which were carried into captivity, although, per- 
haps, not all decidedly religious, were generally devoted to 
the worship of Jehovah, and had some disposition to obey 
his will. 

It becomes, then, a further interesting and important 
inquiry, how far the reUgious opinions and hopes of these 
preserved Hebrews were affected or changed by this national 
ruin and its consequences. It would seem, from a superfi- 
cial glance at the subject, that these events would be likely 
to produce a serious effect upon the rehgious views and pros- 
pects of this people ; and the more closely the history, reli- 
gion, and pecuhar circumstances of the Hebrews are studied, 
the greater is the probability that vast and extensive benefits 
will be found as the result. 

One effect of the fall of Jerusalem and of the throne of 
Judah was, the removal of much error and unsound confi- 
dence from the Hebrew mind. No historical fact is more 
certain than that this people in general, and specially those 
of them who adhered to the worship of Jehovah, regarded 
Jerusalem and the regal line of David, not only as under the 
special protection of Jehovah, but as identified with his pro- 
mised purposes of grace and mercy towards mankind. All 
the predictions relating to the Messiah not only seemed to 
associate his coming glory with the existence of the Hebrew 
state, but to exhibit Him as destined to succeed to the 
throne of David. These opinions were doubly consecrated 
in the judgment and expectations of the people, by their 
connexion with the temple. This sacred building, which 
God had so visibly and gloriously occupied, was regarded as 
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SO identified with the accomplisliment of the Divine will^ as 
so essentially connected with the rehgion of Moses^ and, 
through sacred prophecy, with the rehgious hopes of the 
world, that the perpetuity of its existence, through all the 
contingencies of national convulsion, and the varied fortunes 
of war, was a settled doctrine of Hebrew faith ; and, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the prevalence of idolatry, and the 
fearful spread of iniquity, the throne and the sanctuary were 
regarded as the palladium of Hebrew nationality. Amid the 
gathering clouds of disaster and defeat, the people turned a 
deaf ear to the warning voice of prophecy, and set at defi- 
ance the mightiest enemies : regarding the preservation of 
their religious and civil polity as the great element in the 
purposes of God, they clung to what they called the hope of 
Israel, and exclaimed, '' The temple of the Lord, The temple 
of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, are these." (Jer. vii. 4.) 
But the fallacy of these views had been exposed. Jenisa- 
lem was destroyed, the glorious temple burned with fire, the 
royal descendant of David lay a captive in a Babylonish 
dungeon. All the vain confidence of the Hebrews in the 
impregnable fortifications of Jerusalem, and the invincible 
sanctity of the temple, had been swept away. The prowess 
and poUty of Judah had, to every practical purpose, perished. 
But, while this terrible ruin confounded vain confidence, 
exposed the fallacy of erroneous opinions, and destroyed the 
whole fabric in which the hope of Israel was enshrined, was 
this hope itself destroyed? Most assuredly not. Disaster 
and defeat, ruin and captivity, with all their frightful results, 
were powerless against the principle of Hebrew confidence. 
Israel, walking through the ruins of Zion, surveying the 
ashes of the sanctuary, surrounded by the desolations of 
every thing great and noble in the land of their fathers, and 
bearing the chains of captivity to the land of the Chaldees, 
still felt that they were heirs to the covenant promise of 
Jehovah; knew, beyond the approach of doubt, that the 
most glorious developement of the Divine purpose respecting 
mankind was identified with the diestiny of their race ; and, 
therefore, although confounded at the magnitude of their 
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woes^ and ignorant of the manner in which their present 
state and prospects could be reconciled to their faith and 
hope^ they clang '' to the sure mercies of David/' and 
eagerly bent their united mind to unravel the mystery of 
their religious condition. The ruin of the Hebrew nation 
and polity, in its reUgious influence upon the remnant who 
were preserved, went to convict them of great and numerous 
errors in their interpretation of the covenant promises, and 
sent them to Babylon to purify the national faith, and re- 
construct their hope of redemption by a close and constant 
submission to the revealed truth of God. 

It may be doubted whether the representatives of the 
house of Jacob had ever before been placed in circumstances 
so favourable to the attainment of clear,, cojnprehensive, and 
religious views of their covenant relation to Jehovah, as at this 
period of calamity and sorrow. Not only were they, as a whole, 
more serious, pious, and, from the force of circumstances, more 
generally disposed to study the great subject of promised 
redemption ; — for which they were also much better prepared, 
for they were less affected by party and national strife and vio- 
lence ; — they possessed, also, in the collected writings of the 
prophets, a new and important source of Ught, which had not 
been previously available. The discourses of these inspired 
men had been heard, by their fathers and themselves, as ear- 
nest dissuasi^es from idolatry and wickedness, and exhorta- 
tions to obedience and holiness. But, as spoken discourses, 
they would not be likely to present to the mind of the hearer 
the full amount of truth which they contained, respecting 
the person and work of the Messiah, and the promised 
redemption. This must always be regarded as the centre- 
point of revealed religion. As, in gospel times, those have 
the clearest and fullest apprehension of the grace of God 
who have obtained the most distinct and perfect knowledge 
of the person, character, mission, and offices of Christ ; so, 
under the preceding dispensation, although a general ac- 
quaintance with the moral and ceremonial law, as enforced 
and explained by Moses, might afford much information, yet 
the genius and design of this economy could only be fully 
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realized by those who regarded it in eonsexion with the pro- 
mised Messiah. Thus, real and efifective religious know- 
ledge, even in those times, depended mainly upon a just, 
consistent, and believing apprehension of the prophetic reve- 
lations concerning the promised Redeemer. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to ascertain the amount 
of information, which the Hebrews possessed respecting the 
Messiah, at the time of the captivity. The increase of this 
knowledge, which could only be given by direct revelation, was 
communicated gradually to the ancient church. In addition 
to the portion of revealed truth which the patriarchs possessed 
on this important subject, it is very probable that increasing 
light was cast on the personality and character of the Mes- 
siah by the prophecy of Jacob : ** The sceptre shall not 
d^pfBTt from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be," (Gen. xlix. 10.) If the early Hebrews look the 
same view of this text as was afterward entertained, this 
probability would amount to certainty ; for Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel renders the corresponding part of the passage, " Until 
the time when King Messiah shall come." 

It is, however, certain that the personality of the Saviour 
is clearly set forth in several Psalms, which were written 
before the death of Solomon.* Yet it was in the noon-day 
of prophetic revelation that the Messiah was fully placed in 
the vision of the people. Isaiah stands pre-eminent as the 
announcer of these Divine communications. Before particu- 
lar allusion is made to these, it may be remarked that, in 
the earlier revelations relating to this subject, the kingly 
character of the Messiah is generally prominent : he is to 
save mankind by a powerful arm, to gather the people by 
sovereign strength. Here, however, we find hiim exhibited 
as a Prophet and a Priest. Another important element of 
these revelations is the clear and distinct assertion of the 
sufferings of the Messiah. This idea, as connected with the 
work of redemption, appears to have obtained from the 

* See Psalms ii., xlv., Ixxii., and ex. 
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beginning; but the boh of Amoz first brings it out as an 
important doctrine of Old-Testament faith. The following 
has been given as an outline of the prophecies contained in 
the Book of Isaiah respecting the Messiah : ''A scion of 
David, springing from his family after it has fallen into a 
very low state, but being also of Divine nature, shall, at first 
in lowliness, but as a Prophet filled with the Spirit of God, 
proclaim the Divine doctrine, develope the law in truth, and 
render it the animating principle of national life. He shaU, 
as High Priest, by his vicarious suffering and his death, 
remove the guilt of his nation, and that of other nations, 
and finally rule as a mighty King, not only over the cove- 
nant-people, but over all nations of the earth, who will sub- 
ject themselves to his peaceful sceptre, not by violent com- 
pulsion, but induced by love and gratitude. He will make 
both the moral and physical consequences of sin to cease ; 
the whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord ; and all enmity, hatred, and destruction shall be 
removed, even from the brute creation. This is the survey 
of the Messianic preaching by Isaiah ; of which he constantly 
renders prominent those portions which were most calculated 
to impress the people under the then existing circumstances. 
The first part of Isaiah is directed to the whole people ; 
consequently, the glory of the Messiah is here dwelt upon. 
The fear lest the kingdom of God should be overwhelmed by 
the power of Heathen nations, is removed, by pointing out 
the glorious King to come, who would elevate the now 
despised, and apparently mean, kingdom of God above all 
the kingdoms of this world. In the second part, which is 
more particularly addressed to the enXoy^, 'the elect,' than 
to the whole naKon, the prophet exhibits the Messiah more 
as a Teacher and High Priest. The prophet here preaches 
righteousness through the blood of the servant of God, who 
will support the weakness of sinners, and take upon himself 
their sorrows."* 

Besides the revelations of Isaiah, several of the minor pro- 

* Hengstenbero in Dr. Kitto's " Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature," 
vol. ii. p. 50. 
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phets had communicated important information respecting 
the promised Bedeemer. Hosea has not given us many pas- 
sages which can be selected as direct predictions of the Mes- 
siah. As a learned author has observed, reference to this 
Divine Person " lies more in the spirit of this prophet's allu- 
sions, than in the letter. Hosea's Christology appears writ- 
ten, not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God, on 
the fleshly tables of his heart." The future conversion of 
the people, their glorious privilege in becoming sons of God, 
and the faithfulness of the original promise to Abraham, 
that the number of his spiritual seed should be as the sand 
of the sea, are among the oracles which this inspired writer 
placed on record, to be accomplished under the glorious 
reign of the Messiah. 

Joel, also, cast light upon the reign of grace, and wrote a 
glorious prediction of that special outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit which should distinguish the kingdom of Messiah. 
Here the commencement of the gospel dispensation is clearly 
shown, the Divine influence which should sustain it de« 
scribed, and its extension to all ages, classes, and nations of 
men predictively set forth. (Joel ii. 28 — 32.) 

Micah does not very specially refer, in a direct manner, to 
the spiritual work of the Messiah ; yet by a single sentence, 
of most remarkable import, he directed the attention of his 
countrymen to the promised Bedeemer. (Micah v. 2.) In 
this passage he declared the Divinity of the Saviour by 
asserting his Eternity. He exhibited the kingly dignity of 
the Messiah under the title of Buler ; and he at the same 
time pointed out his connexion with the lineage of David, by 
fixing on Bethlehem as the place of his birth. The referencd 
of this prophecy to the Messiah is so obvious, that proof of 
its admitted apphcation is scarcely required. That proofs 
however, is abundantly given in the interview of the magi 
with Herod, on the occasion of the birth of Christ. 

All these inspired revelations were now in the hands of 
the captive Hebrews:* here they had a series of Divine 

♦ See note B, p. 596. 
2 c 2 
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commnnicatioiiB, all recognising the validity of the Mosaic 
law, and, indeed, hased upon it ; all divinely attested by the 
fulfilment of nnmeroos predictions, emanating from the same 
men, making a part of the same prophecies, and which had 
been already accomplished. Assyria and Egypt, Babylon and 
Syria, Tyre and Damascus, Israel and Judah, had all been 
the objects of prophetic declaration ; and these predictions 
had been so far accomplished, as, in the most incontestable 
manner, to establish the Divine authority of these sacred 
writings. 

But while the Hebrews were led, by the pressure of their 
calamities, to study the prophetic revelations of Jehovah, 
on the other hand, their subjugation exposed them to the 
scorn and contempt of the Heathen. According to the 
prevalent opinions of the age, the conquest of one nation by 
another was supposed to indicate the superior potency of the 
deities worshipped by the victorious people. The language 
of Sennacherib shows that this sentiment was entertained by 
the enemies of the Hebrew nation ; and hence the capture 
of Jerusalem was in all probability regarded as a mighty 
triumph of the gods of Babylon. It is a fact worthy of 
observation, that the prejudicial influence of this notion 
upon Hebrew piety was contemplated and provided for in 
the revelations of inspired prophecy. In that lofty strain of 
sacred song, prescient through the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, the mind of the prophet, borne along under Divine 
influence, perceived the remote events of history as if present, 
and passing immediately under his eye.* In this manner 
Isaiah not only asserts the matchless power of Jehovah, but 
even exults over the idol gods of the proud nation which he 
saw as having vanquished and desolated Judea. " Bel 
boweth down, Nebo stoopeth ;" and, as if this language was 
not sufficiently indicative of the impotence of these objects 
of vain adoration, the prophet proceeds, in language breath- 
ing the most contemptuous defiance and derision, to describe 
these superior deities of Babylon as so unable to save their 

* See note C, p. 598. 
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country or themselves, that, when carried away into captivity, 
** they are a burden to the weary beast." (Isai. xlvi. 1 .) 
Thus did the holy seer protest against the pride of his 
country's foes, by denouncing defeat, shame, and ruin to the 
objects of their vain confidence and worship. 

But these vivid predictions of the prophets not only 
afforded means for showing the folly of idolatry, and the 
vanity of those idols in which Babylon proudly trusted ; 
they had a still more important bearing upon the faith and 
hope of Israel. As an illustration of this, we may refer to 
the latter part of Isaiah's sixth chapter. Here the religious 
obduracy of Israel, arising out of neglected means of grace, 
and a determined perseverance iu sin, notwithstanding long- 
continued Divine interposition^ is explicitly set forth. (Verses 
9, 10.) From this appalling vision Isaiah turned to God, 
and anxiously inquired how long' this awful desolation was 
to continue. The first part of the answer which he received 
(verses 11, 12) shed increasing darkness on the prospect. 
He was told that this visitation would continue until it had 
produced entire national ruin, '' until the cities be wasted 
without inhabitant, and the houses without man, and the 
land be utterly desolate," &c. But the prophet's ken went 
beyond all this : he not only saw the ruin of his land, but 
also clearly perceived in the distance an assurance of future 
revival and recovery; and, seeing this, his faith does not 
falter ; he fills up the picture, and places it on record for 
the comfort of his countrymen in their affliction, and for the 
permanent instruction of all future ages. The captive He- 
brews therefore saw, even in their heaviest calamities, a 
prospect of future deliverance and exaltation. They saw, in 
intimate connexion with the prophecies that had been accom- 
plished in their humiliation and captivity, explicit predictions, 
which assured them that this band of exiles was a holy seed 
from which the Hebrews should again rise into a nation ; 
and, what was of still greater importance, that the purpose 
of God should yet be accomplished, and, consequently, that 
the house of Jacob should yet fulfil its glorious destiny, iu 
contributing to the blessing of all the nations of the earth. 
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But the Hebrew captives were not only aided, by the im- 
mense extent and peculiar explicitness of preceding revela- 
tions, to study the true nature of their covenant relation to 
Jehovah, and acquire just views of the great economy of 
grace ; their inquiries were further directed by continued 
prophetic assistance, and Divine interposition. Blessed as the 
house of Jacob had been with special revelation throughout 
their national history, it may be questioned whether they 
were ever so richly visited with extraordinary means as in 
this season of calamity and sorrow. It will be necessary to 
review these, as nearly as possible, in the order and under 
the aspects in which they presented themselves to the captive 
Hebrews. 

The inspired discourses of Jeremiah may first be men- 
tioned. This prophet not only shared all the dangers and 
sorrows arising out of the political convulsions and sanguinary 
wars which led to the destruction of Jerusalem, and through- 
out all constantly communicated the Divine will to the peo- 
ple ; he, with equal ardour and zeal, continued to afford 
the captive remnant prophetic guidance and information. 
As great numbers of Jews had been located in Babylonia 
before the total ruin of the kingdom of Judah, so these 
duties of warning the people at home, and directing the 
captives abroad, were performed simultaneously by this man 
of God. And while, for the benefit of those Hebrews who 
were thus early carried to the land of the Chaldees, Ezekiel 
is taken in spirit to Jerusalem* and shown the impending 
doom of the holy city, Jeremiah, living in the midst of Jew- 
ish apostasy, is commissioned to write lessons of instruction 
to the children qf the captivity. His first effort is to per- 
suade them that, in centring their national and religious 
hope in the preservation of Jerusalem, they greatly err. He, 
on the contrary, by a striking parable, assures them that the 
king, the court, the city, and its wicked inhabitants, are 
doomed to total ruin; that the living germ of Hebrew 
nationality and religion is with the captives in Babylonia. 
(Jer. iv.) This lesson is further enforced, and they are 
warned against the vain hopes^ which false prophets and 
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diviners encouraged, of their speedy restoration, by the ex- 
plicit assarance that the term of their captivity should be 
seventy years. (Chap, xxix.) The prophet is commissioned 
still further to show the certainty of Israel's restoration, and 
the glorious revival of religion which should follow that 
wonderful event. (Chap, xxx., xxxi.) Another most remark- 
able portion of this series of prophecy denounces the ap- 
proaching ruin of Babylon, intermixed and contrasted with 
predictions concerning the redemption of Israel and Judah, 
who were not, like their predecessors, to be finally extirpated, 
but to survive, and, upon their repentance, to be pardoned 
and restored. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
magnitude of these Divine communications. Here, while 
Jerusalem yet exists as the capital of Judah, and Zedekiah 
sits on the throne of David, — when Babylon triumphs in all 
the plenitude of her power, and is proceeding in her resistless 
career of conquest, — the prescience of Jehovah, assuming 
the coming ruin of the Hebrew city and kingdom as accom- 
plished, declares the total destruction of their tyrant con- 
querors, and asserts the irrevocable perdition to which the 
glory of the Chaldees was doomed. This is not declared in 
terms, but shown by a significant sign. The messenger sent 
by the prophet to read this communication to the captive 
Hebrews was told, after having so done, to bind a stone to 
the book, and to cast it into the river Euphrates, as an 
emblem of the perpetual ruin that should come upon Baby- 
lon. When these predictions had been attested by the con- 
summated ruin of the Hebrew state, the captive sons of Israel 
must have pondered over these prophecies with deep and 
anxious thought, seeing that they involved the civil and 
religious destinies of the house of Jacob. And they would 
find here not only positive promises of national recovery, but 
equally explicit declarations of the final redemption of Israel 
and of the world, by the accomplishment of God's great 
purposes of grace in the incarnation and kingdom of the 
Messiah. (Chap. xxxi. 31 — 36.) 

While Jeremiah was thus occupied amid the convulsions 
of the dissolving monarchy, and the tottering of the doomed 
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city, in gniding the faith and strengthening the hope of the 
captive Hebrews, Ezekiel, who was located among them on the 
banks of the river Chebar, was under the same inspiration, 
carrying out the same object. After having, in the most 
marvellous manner, announced the beginning of the siege of 
Jerusalem on the very day that it took place, and predicted 
the conquest and destruction of the city, the deportation of 
its surviving inhabitants, the flight and capture of Zedekiah, 
and that he should not be slain, but be carried to Babylon, 
although he should not see it, — prophecies which were all 
literally accomplished, — this sacred seer declared the restora- 
tion of the Hebrew people. (Ezek. xxxvi., xxxvii.) In these 
predictions we may particularly observe the total ruin of the 
Hebrew nation which is exhibited. The political condition 
of the seed of Jacob is symbolized by dry bones in the valley. 
No image could more clearly show that death had certainly 
taken place, and produced all its fatal results. The Hebrew 
state was not reduced to weakness ; it was totally subverted. 
It had not only lost its independence, a skeleton of its national 
institutions had not been preserved. The capital was burned 
with fire, the king lay in a dungeon, the people were scat- 
tered in isolated families over the land of their conquerors. 
This entire national destruction was thus insisted on, to 
show that preceding prophecies had been accomplished, and 
to prevent the people from regarding the national resuscita- 
tion as their own act. The restoration is then predicted as 
a special result of Divine interposition. The purpose of God 
is declared, -»— the ministration of prophecy the means, the 
power of the Spirit of God the efficient cause. Then, under 
the figure of the two sticks, the union of Judah and Israel is 
set forth, and the return of a remnant of all the tribes pre- 
dicted. And, lastly, all this is associated with the spiritual 
redemption of Israel, and the glorious consummation of the 
" covenant of peace." (Ezek. xxxvii. 15 — 28.) 

While the captive Hebrews were recovering from the shock 
which their national ruin had inflicted, and were studying 
their rehgious hopes and future destiny in the collected 
writings of the prophets, their faith was subjected to a very 
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severe trial, from wliich, however, they were delivered by a 
most gracious aud efifective interposition. The case of king 
Nebachadnezzar's golden image, with the terrible punishment 
and miraculous deliverance of three noble young Hebrews, 
was narrated in the last chapter. But the important ques- 
tion which commentators have scarcely touched, and which 
historians generally leave unexplained, namely, the precise 
object of the king, and the religious effect of this incident 
upon the Hebrews, was reserved for this place, as the most 
appropriate for its discussion. A careful consideration of 
the whole subject * has made it sufficiently evident that the 
king of Babylon, having succeeded in all his wars, and 
established his empire over all western Asia and Egypt, was 
induced, by the pride of his heart and insatiable ambition, 
to ascribe to himself Divine honour. In doing this, he did 
not put himself into the common category of Heathen divi- 
nities; but, finding in his own and every other ancient 
nation traditions of a promised Divinity, who was to be 
born into the world, and who, by establishing a kingdom, 
and bringing all mankind under his government, should save 
them from the power of evil, and introduce universal happi- 
ness among men; he ascribed this honour to himself, and 
claimed to be this great predicted one, with the universality 
of whose sovereign power the hope of the worid was iden- 
tified. For the purpose of carrying out this profane design, 
the golden image was made ; and as it was important that 
all persons intrusted with power and authority throughout 
the empire should recognise the king in this divine character, 
and thus not only pay him political obedience, but also give 
him a solemn pledge of religious fealty, they were all spe- 
cially summoned from the capital and the provinces, to the 
plain of Dura, for this express purpose. 

It is easy to see the effect of all this upon the grand prin- 
ciple of the Hebrew religion. From the days of their father 
Abraham, his seed had looked forward to the advent of the 
promised Redeemer, as the great hope of their family and of 

* See note D, p. 599. 
2 c 5 
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the world. Every additional ray of light which inspired 
prophets had communicated, gave increasing power to this 
faith, and intensity to this hope. Even the ruin of the Hebrew 
kingdoms, by calling off the trust of Israel from visible and 
external means, led them the more deeply to cherish the great 
predictive promise of revelation, and to place their undivided 
confidence in its certain accomplishment. In this expecta- 
tion the Hebrews were strengthened by the traditions of 
every Heathen people. Every where they saw evidences 
that the primitive promise was Divine. Yet none but them- 
selves had explicit and authenticated information respecting 
the character of this promised Redeemer, and of the kingdom 
which he should establish in the world. To the Hebrews, 
therefore, this profane assumption of Nebuchadnezzar would 
be the most violent aggression ever made upon the prime 
article of their faith. They saw that, if this meeting of all 
the dignitaries of the empire took place, and this golden 
image of the king, in the character of the promised seed of 
the woman, (and therefore as a Divine and universal sove- 
reign,) was thus recognised and worshipped, although the 
judgment of a few pious Jews might object and protest 
against this profane arrogance, the united intellect and influ- 
ence of the most important nations of the world would 
regard the promise of a Divine King as fulfilled in the sove- 
reign of Babylon ; a result which would be fatal to the 
expectation of a Messiah, and therefore extensively prejudicial 
to the cause of truth and righteousness. 

But while Nebuchadnezzar indulged in the most enormous 
expenditure, and employed his utmost policy and power, to 
efiect his object, it was most signally defeated by the special 
interposition of God. Three young Hebrews, having been 
appointed to important offices in the government of the 
province of Babylon, were, in consequence, summoned 
amongst the official dignitaries of the empire to take a part 
in this gorgeous ceremonial. They nobly refused the re- 
quired adoration, and were, in consequence, cast into '^ the 
burning fiery furnace." This daring resistance and severe 
punishment fixed the attention of the king, the court, and 
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all the assembled mass of intellect, authority, and power, 
upon the fate of these Hebrews. And here an event took 
place which changed the aspect of the entire proceeding. 
Watching the interior of the furnace, the king saw these 
young men walking unhurt in the midst of the fire. This 
miraculous preservation would in itself have been a terrible 
condemnation of the pride, impiety, and cruelty of the king, 
and a glorious vindication of the Hebrew faith. But the mo- 
narch saw more than this : he saw in the fiaming furnace a 
fourth person, who was, through an irresistible impulse on the 
conscience of the arrogant tyrant, declared by himself to be the 
very Son of God, whose dignity and glory he had so vainly 
attempted to ascribe to himself. The result was decisive. 
Impelled by Almighty Power, he proceeded to close this 
eventful drama. The three martyrs are delivered, their faith 
vindicated and honoured by an imperial decree, and the as- 
sembled multitude dismissed to their respective homes, under 
a deep conviction that the pretension of the king was as vain 
as it was impious, and that the promise of a Divine Redeemer 
was miraculously attested as pertaining solely to the Hebrew 
people. The cardinal doctrine of revealed truth was thus fully 
vindicated, and the faith and hope of Israel established, by 
this glorious manifestation of the Son of God. How far the 
full bearing of this miracle was apprehended by the Heathen 
princes of the Babylonish empire, we cannot decide ; but 
its eflFect upon the Hebrew mind must have been most im- 
portant. They could not fail to perceive that, although 
chastised for their iniquities, and groaning in a strange land 
under the rod of the oppressor, God had not forgotten his 
covenant, but continued to watch over them with a view to 
theu' ultimate deliverance ; that, although suffering in the 
fiery furnace of affliction, their Redeemer had identified his 
own honour with the safety of his people, and would come 
down and walk with them in the fire to sustain the cause of 
his truth, and prepare the way for the introduction of his 
kingdom. 

The faith of the captive Hebrews was still further aided 
by the extensive prophetic revelations given through Daniel, 
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respecting the several great empires which "were destined to 
succeed each other from that time, until the kingdom of 
Messiah should he estahhshed in the earth. 

The first of tliese remarkable communications was given 
as an interpretation of a dream, by which the king had been 
much excited and alarmed. Here, under the figure of a 
huge image, composed of different metals, four great empires 
are predicted to succeed each other. The first of these is 
distinctly stated to be the Babylonian kingdom, as estab- 
lished by Nebuchadnezzar. The different qualities and 
powers by which these successive governments should be 
distinguished are briefly but clearly shown. And, what is 
of prime importance in the case, the kingdom which the 
God of heaven had promised to set up among men was to 4)e 
raised under the fourth of these successive great monarchies. 
(Dan. ii.) Our limits forbid a detailed exposition of the 
importance of this prophecy ; but it will be seen, by every 
serious inquirer after truth, that this single chapter sheds a 
flood of light upon the absorbing subject of the Divine 
government of this world. It shows, that, however mighty 
the power of kings, or glorious the dignity of empires, they 
are all the gift of God, the developements of his will ; that 
they have their being only by his fiat. These prophecies 
show that all the arrangements of temporal sovereignty 
exist in subserviency to the kingdom of God ; that the reign 
of Messiah is the crowning act in the destiny of this world. 
This portion of holy writ rebukes, with infinite power, the 
rebellious intellect and prostituted learning which teaches, 
that the career of the Hebrews derived its character and 
course from the varying influences of the great nations with 
which they successively came into contact. Here the truth 
is apparent, that the most high God doeth what he will 
among the nations of mankind. 

With these revelations of providence, these expositions of 
the purposes of grace, these explanations of the covenant 
which Jehovah had made with Abraham, and successively con- 
firmed to Isaac, Jacob, and David, the Hebrews spent nearly 
fifty years of their captivity. At the close of this period, as 
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the term of their deliverance drew nigh, and a new race of 
men had risen up to form the great body of the Hebrew 
people, the substance of the prophecy of the four great 
empires is repeated in another form to the mind of the same 
prophet, in his vision of four large beasts arising out of the 
sea. (Chap, vii.) This figurative prediction was, like the 
former, divinely explained, and thus shown to be identical 
with the four sections of the image ; the ten horns of the 
fourth beast being, like the ten toes of the image, intended 
to exhibit the ten kingdoms into which the last great 
monarchy should be divided. And this prophecy, like the 
former, also gives the greatest prominence to the kingdom 
of Messiah. 

Again : Daniel was favoured with another revelation, 
which foretold by name the conquest of the Medo-Persian 
empire by the Greeks,* and the persecution which the people 
of God should suffer from a sovereign of this race. (Chap, 
vm.) 

But all those communications were surpassed by yet more 
ample and splendid revelations, which were made to the mind 
of Daniel ; by which the darkness of the future was removed, 
and the prophet taught how and when God*s benign purposes 
of providence and redemption should be fully carried into 
effect. This man of God was now far advanced in life ; he 
had seen many of his own predictions accompUshed ; and, 
knowing from the prophecies of Jeremiah that the captivity 
was to terminate at the expiration of seventy years, he fasted 
and prayed, earnestly entreating the Lord to pity and to 
pardon the remnant of his people, and to accomplish in 
them the purposes of his grace. Whilst he thus prayed, an 
angel was sent from heaven to assure the prophet that all 
this should certainly be done, and to give him ample infor- 
mation respecting the time and manner of its accomplish- 
ment. 

This illustrious prophecy consists of two parts, the first 
bearing upon the history, the second referring exclusively to 

* See note E, p. 603. 
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the religion, of the Hebrews and the world. Both are very 
important. By the first, the prophet was assured that the 
predicted restoration of his people to their own land should 
certainly take place. This is not directly asserted, but 
rather assumed. The time of " the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and to build Jerusalem " is the chrono- 
logical foundation of the whole prophecy ; this is the point 
from whence the computation begins. It is then positively 
stated, that the city and the walls '' shall be built again," 
although in times of trouble and difficulty. And, further, 
it is plainly declared, that in seventy weeks of years,* or four 
hundred and ninety years from the issuing of this edict to re- 
build Jerusalem, Messiah, the anointed Prince, should appear. 
Taken in connexion with preceding revelations, this informa- 
tion is sufficient to define the expectation which then existed 
in the Hebrew mind. Here every uncertainty as to the fact 
of the Redeemer's coming is removed ; the intervening period 
is measured ; the giving of the commandment, the building 
of the street and the wall in a season of trouble, are well- 
defined Unks in the chain : so that, whatever doubt might 
yet rest upon important and interesting circumstances con- 
nected with this great subject, the certainty of the Messiah's 
coming, and the chronology of that event, were here settled ; 
and the captive Hebrews were not only encouraged to anti- 
cipate their early return to Jerusalem, but to see, at a given 
distance from that time, the appearing of Him who was 
at once the end of their history and the object of their 
faith. 

But this glorious revelation not only removed all doubt 
from the cardinal point of Hebrew faith, by asserting the 
precise time of the Messiah's advent ; it did more ; it cast 
a flood of light upon the great object of his coming, and 
clearly revealed the immediate results of his mission. This 
information is given in six particulars. 1 . "To finish the 
transgression.^^ The word here rendered " finish," signifies, 
"to cancel, to annihilate;" destroying or removing the 

* See note F, p. 603. 
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effects of any thing. "Transgression" is in the singular 
number, and the reference appears to be to the first, the 
original transgression. This clause, therefore, exhibits the 
Messiah as redeeming mankind from the penal consequences 
of Adam's sin ; showing, that as, from " the transgression " 
of the first man, a flood of evil overspread the world, so the 
Messiah should open a fountain of life, which would flow as 
wide, and possess a power to heal all this evil. These 
words, therefore, briefly enunciate the general influence of 
the Messiah's work, which is so clearly explained at large by 
the apostle Paul. (Rom. v. 12 — 21.) 2. "To make an end 
of sins" Here the religious character of Messiah's mission 
is unequivocally declared. Sin, in all its wide extent and 
varied forms, is the enemy which He assails. It was the 
great object of his coming, without any compromise, to 
make an end of all. sins, to teach the duty, and impart the 
power, of rendering an acceptable obedience to the law of 
God. 3. "To make reconciliation /or iniquity.*' The word 
here rendered '* reconciliation," is generally translated 
"atonement." It is, in fact, the term which is used to 
signify the expiatory effect of the blood of sacrifice under the 
law. The devout Hebrew could, therefore, scarcely mistake 
its meaning ; and to his mind this prophetic revelation would 
distinctly assert, that the Messiah should offer unto God a 
perfect atonement, available for all iniquity. 4. "To bring 
in everlasting righteousness,*' By this clause the real, 
inward, and, consequently, perpetual, righteousness of the 
gospel appears to be described. It asserts, that the charac- 
ter of Messiah's kingdom shall not be conventional or cere- 
monial righteousness, but a real conformity to the mind and 
will of God ; and that, hence, it shall never give place to 
any other manifestation of grace, it being the actual 
accomplishment of God's designs of mercy respecting man. 
5. "To seal up the vision and prophecy*' This may either 
mean, to finish, to complete the canon of revelation ; or, as 
seems more probable, to give Divine attestation to the pre- 
dictions which had been given respecting the person and 
work of the Messiah. In this sense the word is ^quently 
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used by sacred writers.* And no attestation coald have 
been ^yen to prophecy more glorious or complete, than 
their perfect fulfilment in the person, character, and work of 
Christ. 6. "To anoint the Most Holy.'* This is perhaps 
the most remarkable clause in this wonderful prophecy. 
The holy of hoUes, where Jehovah dwelt between the cheru- 
bim, and accepted the blood of sacrifice, as it was sprinkled 
on the propitiatory below, as an atonement for the sins of 
the people, was the centre of Hebrew religion. This was, 
indeed, the dwelling-place of their covenant God ; and to 
the restoration of this holy place the ardent desire and ear- 
nest hopes of Daniel and his devout associates were directed. 
But these things were " figures of things in the heavens." 
They symbolized the work and atonement of Christ, and 
shadowed forth the high privileges which Messiah should 
procure for the faithful. What, then, does this language of 
the prophet import 7 Its force and meaning are lost in the 
translation. In the following verse we read, " Messiah the 
Prince ;" and this phrase conveys to the mind much more 
force and meaning than would have been realized if the 
terms were translated, " the Anointed the Prince." By the 
term "Messiah" we understand, not simply one who has 
been anointed, but, specially and emphatically, God's long- 
promised and appointed One, who is our Redeemer. In 
the clause under consideration, the term rendered "'anoint," 
is precisely the verb agreeing to the adjective in the follow- 
ing verse, which is very properly carried, untranslated, into 
our version, " Messiah." If, therefore, our translators had 
acted consistently, they would have rendered this clause " to 
Messianize the Most Holy : " this gives the sense. The 
prophecy speaks of the consummation of the Divine purpose 
in the removal of all that was merely typical, and the estab- 
lishment of the fulness and reality of the scheme of redemp- 
tion. The prediction of the text under consideration was, 
therefore, fulfilled when that great event took place ; which 
was shown to John in the visions of the Apocalypse, when, 

• See Jer. xxxii. 10 ; Esther viii. 8, 10 ; Neh. ix. 38. 
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upon the throne of grace in the lieavens, surrounded by Hy- 
ing cherubim, (the representatives of the faithful,) he saw 
'' a Lamb as it had been slain " in the midst of the throne. 
This glorious consummation of type and prophecy presents 
to the mind a Messianized holy of holies. 

How far the Hebrews apprehended all the instruction 
which these successive revelations were calculated to impart, 
cannot now be determined. This would depend upon indi- 
vidual diligence, devotedness, and faith. It will, however, 
be evident, that abundant means were placed within their 
reach for correcting all the erroneous notions which had pre- 
vailed, and for their acquiring clear and large views of the 
promised redemption, and of the future course and destiny 
of their nation. But, while a measure of this light would 
fall upon the public mind, and thus tend to direct and ele- 
vate the national purpose and expectation, it cannot be 
doubted that clear and consistent views of the spirituality 
and saving efficacy of this redemption would be confined to 
the limited number among them who were truly pious, and, 
therefore, favoured with faith to apprehend, with more or 
less distinctness, the true nature of the economy of grace. 

But the Hebrews, during their captivity in Chaldea, not 
only obtained more full and correct opinions respecting the 
person and work of the promised Messiah ; they also cer- 
tainly acquired more enlarged and correct views of the per- 
sonality, character, and influence of Satan.* As a proof of 
this fact, and an illustration of the nature and extent of 
the change which, during this period, took place in the opi- 
nions of the Hebrew people on this subject, reference may 
be made to the different manner in which the same event is 
narrated before and after the captivity. In the second Book 
of Samuel, (chap. xxiv. 1,) there is an account of the sin of 
David in numbering the people of Israel. It is given in 
these words : " The anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David against them to say. Go, number 
Israel and Judah." Here we have the temptation described, 

* See note G, p. 603. 
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Dot only as permitted by God, but as originating in him, 
and emanating from him : a view whicb, although it pro- 
duces great difficulty as to the harmony of action in the 
Divine perfections, is in perfect accordance with tbe senti- 
ments which at this time prevailed among the Hebrews 
respecting the agency of evil spirits, who were regarded as 
acting under tbe immediate direction and control of the 
Almighty ; and hence He is said to do wbat was done by 
them. In the first Book of Chronicles, wbich was compiled 
after the captivity, this same circumstance is narrated thus : 
" And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel." (Cbap. xxi. 1 .) In this version, the result of 
the recently-acquired information is seen ; and its effect is to 
give a full theological sense to the language. The first text 
informs us of tbe proximate cause of the calamity, in 
tbe anger of the Lord against Israel, by wbich be was 
induced to permit tbe temptation ; tbe second exbibits the 
origin of the evil in the mind of Satan, and bis active 
agency in the temptation of David. Tbe attainment of this 
information would have an important influence upon the 
religious views of tbe Hebrew people. As the acquisition of 
a sound principle in science is valuable, not only as an ele- 
ment of acquired truth, but also as a means to further pro- 
gress ; so clear views of any doctrine in tbeology, besides 
their natural tendency to correct and elevate tbe mind, shed 
the light of truth over every cognate subject, and impart 
a more perfect knowledge of tbe entire range of revealed 
verity. 

By tbese means tbe remnant of Judab and Israel found 
the season of the captivity and sorrow one of great religious 
instruction and advancement. Tbey had been deprived of 
much national glory ; but tbey had realized a deeper interest 
in revealed trutb, and a clearer understanding of covenant 
mercy. Tbey bad lost tbeir status among earthly nations ; 
but tbey bad been more fully recognised as tbe elect people 
of God. How far tbey improved tbese religious opportuni- 
ties, our future investigations will sbow. 
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NOTES. 

A, page 567.— The Vision ofEzekid. 

The important reyelations made to the prophet in this vision have 
invested all the circumstances with great interest. It has been a ques- 
tion raised by some critics^ whether the prophet was really transported 
to Jerusalem on this occasion. From the statement that this was done 
" in the visions of God," it may be understood^ that these impressions 
were made on the mind of Ezekiel by an overpowering Divine influ- 
ence. This would certainly account for the accuracy and extent of the 
revelation. In this manner Elisha was with, Gehazi when he received 
Naaman's present, and heard the words which were spoken in the king 
of Syria's bedchamber. Lowth is, however, of opinion, that a real 
translation of the prophet took place &om Chaldea to Jerusalem. He 
regards this interpretation as " confirmed 'by the Spirit's lifting him up 
between heaven and earth, and bringing him to Jerusalem,' and after- 
ward 'carrying him back into Chaldea.' (xi. 24.)" (Notes on chap. 
iiL 8.) 

But, whether the prophet was actually taken to Jerpsalem, or had 
the scenes supematurally impressed upon his imagination, there can be 
no doubt that those which he depicts in the prophecy are fiiithfiil repre- 
sentations of what actually took place. We know that the temple was 
frequently profajied by the introduction of Heathen altars and images : 
we see here the extent to which this profane practice was carried. 

Bishop Warburton (" Divine Legation," book iv. sect, vi.) has shown 
at length that the chamber of imageiy, which makes so prominent a 
part of this vision, is an exact representation of the mysteries of Isis 
and Osiris; and later researches have confirmed the opini(Hi of this 
learned writer, as to the Egyptian character of this scene. Eveiy one 
who has read the works of Wilkinson, Belzoni, Richardson, and others, 
will perceive the close resemblance which it bears to the outer walls 
and sanctuaries, and the hleroglyphical figures that distinguished the 
ancient mythology of Egypt. 

''It is to be observed, that when the prophet is bid to turn from the 
^Sypti^^ ^ ^^3 Phenician rites, he is then said to look toward the 
north, which was the situation of Phenicia with regard to Jerusalem ; 
consequently, he before stood southward, the situation of Egypt with 
regard to the same place. And when from thence he is bid to turn 
into the inner court of the Lord's house, to see the Persian rites, this 
was east, the situation of Persia. With such exactness is the represen- 
tation of the whole vision conducted. Again : as the mysterious rites 
of Sgypt are said, agreeably to their usage, to be held in secret, by their 
BLDBBS AND RULERS ouly ,' BO the Phcnician rites, for the same reason, 
are shown as they were celebrated by the people in open day. And 
the Persian worship of the sun, which was performed by the magi, is 
here said to be observed by the priests alone, five and twenty, with 
their faces towards the east." ("Divine Legation," book iv. sect, vi.) 
Thus rigidly exact in every particular is this wonderful description. 
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B, page B79,--^When were iJie Discourses of the Prophets written and 

collected ? 

This is a very important inquiry, and one upon which it is essential 
to form an opinion, in order to estimate the religious advantages and 
means of information possessed by the Hebrew people in this part of 
their career. 

It does not appear that the early prophets committed any of their 
discourses to writing : their predictions, being only or chiefly of a tem- 
porary nature, are inserted in the historical books, together with their 
fulfilment. But when the continued idolatry and wickedness of the 
Hebrew people exposed them to those extensive Divine judgments 
which resulted in their national ruin, then it became necessary to place 
before the public mind permanent revelations of the Divine will, that 
transgressors might be made aware of the consequences of their crimes, 
and that the faithful few might have Divine consolation. Before this 
time, the living oral speech of the prophets was the means of instruc- 
tion and warning : hence Isaiah was commanded to " cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up his voice like a trumpet, and show the people of God their 
transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins." (Isai. Iviii. 1.) But 
other and weightier reasons for committing prophecy to writing are ob- 
vious, after the object of prophetic inspiration had been greatly enlarged. 
Hitherto it had mainly referred to cases of local and temporary interest, 
such as national dangers and deliverances ; but, from this time, while 
constantly referring to the present circumstances and temporal condi- 
tion of the elect people, the great object of prophecy was the promised 
Bedeemer. His person, and character, and work, resulting in the 
establishment of a glorious kingdom of grace, form the great theme of 
the sacred seers. Prophecy was, therefore, henceforth designed to form 
an integral and important part of the oracles of Divine truth, and was^ 
consequently, written and distributed among the people. 

As there is no explicit declaration on the pages of inspiration that 
these prophetic revelations were committed to writing by the prophets 
whose names they bear, it will be necessary to collect the evidence 
requisite to establish this fact, from various sources. In doing this we 
may refer to the several prophets in succession. 

To begin with Isaiah. He was commanded to write at least a part 
of his inspired communication (chap. viii. 1) during the course of his 
ministration. He was afterward required to seal up a portion of his 
prophecy, until it should be verified. (Verse 16.) This prophet is 
repeatedly quoted by Jeremiah, who began to minister about seventy 
years after he had finished his course. For instance, the words of 
Isaiah, chap. li. 15, are given by Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. 36. " The image 
of the cup of fiiry," in Isai. li. 17, is, in Jer. xxv. 15 — 29, transformed 
into a symbolic act, according to his custom of embodying the imagery 
of earlier prophets, and especially that of Isaiah. In order to prove that 
other prophets also made a similar use of Isaiah, we refer to Zeph. ii. 16, 
where we find Isaiah's address to Babylon applied to Nineveh : " There- 
fore hear now this, thou thatdwellest carelessly, that sayest in thine heart, 
I am, and none else beside me," &c. (Isai. xlvii. 8.) Zephaniah has here 
even repeated the characteristic and difficult word » D & « . KUper (p. 
138) has clearly demonstrated that the passage cannot be original in 
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Zephaniah. The words of Isaiah, chap. lii. 7, " How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace !" are repeated by Nahum in chap. i. 15; and what he 
adds, " The wicked shall no more pass through thee/' agrees remarkably 
with Isai. lii. 1 : " From henceforth there shall no more come into thee 
the uncircumcised and the unclean.'' Nahum iii. 7 contains an allusion 
to Isai. li. 19. And besides these references to passages in this prophet 
which have, by some scholars, been esteemed doubtful, there are others 
equally striking. Compare Nahum i. 13, with Isai. x. 27 ; and Jer. 1., 
li., with the predictions against Babylon, in Isaiah, and it will be 
admitted, that these numerous coincidences of thought, figure, and lan- 
guage can only be accounted for by supposing that Isaiah committed 
hifl predictions to writing, and that they were carefully studied by suc- 
ceeding prophets. This is further confirmed by the assertion of Jose- 
phus, that Cyrus read the prophecy of Isaiah concerning himself. 
(" Antiquities," book xi. chap. i. sect. 2.) 

In the case of Jeremiah there is less difficulty, as it is certain that 
several collections of his prophecies were made during his life. The 
first that we hear of, was, by God's command, in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim. (Chap, xxxvi. 2.) This contained all the prophecies he 
had published to that time, as well against other nations as against the 
Jews. The former of these, in our present collection, are put by them- 
selves, at the end of the book, from chapter xlvi. to the end of the list ; 
but in the present copies of the Septuagint they follow immediately 
after the thirteenth verse of the twenty-fifth chapter. As Jeremiah 
himself was " shut up " at this time, Baruch was deputed to write all 
the words that the prophet had spoken unto him, and to read them 
publicly on the fast-day. This collection having been destroyed by the 
violence of the king, another copy was made, precisely like the former, 
only that " there were added besides many like words." 

Lowth regards the passage, chap. i. 3, as referring to another collec- 
tion, which he supposes to have been made by writing the prophecies 
" without any regard to the order of time, just as we find the collection 
of Psalms was made. To this was added another collection of Jere- 
miah's prophecies, published about the time of his going down into 
Egypt, contained in chap. xlii. — xliv., at the end of which Esdras, or 
some others after the captivity, who undertook the completing of the 
scripture canon, added those prophecies which Jeremy had spoken 
against the Gentiles, thinking it most proper to put them by them- 
selves, because they treat of a different subject from the rest of the 
book ; and one of them, namely, that against Elam, (chap. xlix. 84,) 
bears date after the first collection made by Jeremy himself in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim's reign. The works of this prophet having 
been so frequently written and published, we need not wonder that they 
should be found among the books studied by Daniel, and that he should 
have learned from them the duration of the captivity j (Dan. ix. 2 ;) 
especially as a part of these writings, at least, was specially sent to 
Babylon, and published there. (Jer. li. 63.)" 

In reference to Ezekiel, an eminent German critic, having asserted 
that it was the practice of the prophets to record their predictions, 
immediately proceeds to observe : " With regard to Ezekiel, the accu- 
racy of the dates with which the separate sections are furnished confirms 
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this view. From these it is clear that it was the business of the prophet 
himself to preserve accurately the day on which he received his revela- 
tions ; " while " the peculiar tendency of Ezekiel to set forth his visions 
with a remarkably rich detail, and to finish them even to the minutest 
touch, shows that the impressions of the revelations received, and of the 
rapture, was yet too strong and fresh in the mind of the prophet for 
any considerable interval of time to have elapsed between the moment 
of the conception and that of the record ; otherwise, we must suppose 
a subsequent artistic decoration, purely from the fimcy, against which 
we have already guarded."* 

Josephus asserts that Daniel wrote his predictions, and left them in 
writing. (" Antiquities," book x. chap. xi. sect. 7.) 

Our limits forbid a more extended investigation, or this kind of evi- 
dence might be greatly increased in respect of the sacred writers already 
mentioned, and be extended to the minor prophets. A few brief obser- 
vations must close this note. " There is evidence to prove that the 
later prophets sedulously read the writings of the earlier, and that a 
prophetic canon existed before the present was fonned.*' This in itself 
is sufficient to show that the early prophecies must have been written 
at the time of, or soon after, their delivery. But, further : Jeremiah 
makes the prophecy of Obadiah the ground-work of his own : yet the 
latter prophet exercised his ministry in the early part of the life of 
Jeremiah. Isaiah quotes from Micah: yet they were contemporary. 
Zechariah explicitly alludes "to the words which the Lord has spoken 
to earlier prophets." (Chap. i. 4, 6 ; vii. 7, 12.) And we have, in Jer. 
xxvi. 1 — 19, a clear proof of the exact knowledge which the better 
classes of people in Jerusalem had of predictions which were uttered 
seventy or one hundred years before. The " elders of the land" (verses 18, 
19) could promptly quote the words of Micah, iii. 12 : they must, therefore, 
have had his prophecy in writing. As all the prophets, however they 
might have been opposed during their ministry, were recognised as 
inspired men, it is very probable that the old Jewish tradition is true^ 
which says, "that all the canonical books, as well as the law, were put 
into the side of the ark." But, however this may be, it seems certain 
that copies of them were careftdly made by the scribes, and distributed 
among the heads of the people. (Dr. Kitto's "Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature," articles Prophecy ^ Isaiah, and Jeretniah; Horne's " Intro- 
duction," vol. iv. pp. 140 — 238 ; Haverneok's Introduction to Ezekiel ; 
Lowth's Introduction to Jeremiah.) 

C, page 680. — Prophetic Vision. 

The prophets " did not prophesy in a state of calculating reflection, 
but vTTo Ilvevfiaros ' Ay lov (pcpofjifpoi, * borne along by the Holy Ghost ;" 
the objects offering themselves to their spiritual vision. On that 
account they are frequently called " seers," to whom futurity appears as 
present. Even the Hebrew Grammar has long ago recognised this fact 
in the term prceterita propJietica. These prophetical preter-tenses indi- 
cate a time ideally past, in contradistinction to the time which is really 
past. Every chapter in Isaiah furnishes examples of this grammatical 
fact. Even in the first there is contained a remarkable instance of it. 
Interpreters frequently went astray, because they misunderstood the 
nature of prophecy, and took the praterita prophetica for real preter- 
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ites ; consequently, they could only by some inconsistency escape from 
Eichhom's opinion, that the prophecies were yeiled historical descrip- 
tions. Prophetism places us in medias res, or, rather, the prophet is 
placed in medias res. The Spirit of God elevates him aboye the terra 
firma of common reality, and of common perception. The prophet 
beholds, as connected, things externally separated, if they are linked 
together by their internal character. The prophet beholds what is dis- 
tant as near, if its hidden basis, although concealed from the eyes of 
flesh, already exists. This was, for instance, the case with Israel's cap- 
tivity and deUverance. Neither happened by chance. Both events 
proceeded from the justice and mercy of God, a living knowledge of 
which necessarily produced the beholding knowledge of the same. The 
prophet views things in the light of that God who calls the things that 
are not as though they were, and to whom the future is present." 
(Hengstbnberg on Isaiah, in Da. Kitto's " Cyclopaedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature.") 

D, page 685. — The Rationale of the Golden Image. 

As the interpretation which is given in the text of this remarkable 
case differs -from that usually assigned by commentators, it becomes 
necessary to state, as fiilly as our limits allow, the reasons which have 
led us to give a different explanation of this historical incident. The 
erection of the golden image has been generally regarded simply as a 
contribution by Nebuchadnezzar of a new element to the idolatrous 
worship of Babylon. As the height stated by Daniel has been considered 
to be disproportionate to its breadth, it has been supposed that it could 
not have been an image in human form ; but this difficulty is removed 
by the obvious solution that the statue was placed upon a pedestal, and 
that the height of both is included in the threescore cubits. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that when Xerxes spoiled the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, he found, according to Diodorus Siculns, a statue of massy 
gold, forty feet high, which Dr. Prideaux conjectures to have been the 
identical golden image of Nebuchadnezzar. But if this was only 
an image of Bel, or of any other Babylonish deity, intended to be 
inaugurated at the great assembly which was held in the plains of 
Dura, then the scripture narrative presents several serious difficulties. 

1. Why were the principal officers of government called, even from the 
most remote provinces, to take a part in this ceremony? The inaugu- 
ration of an idol was not such an uncommon or important thing in the 
Heathen world, as to call for such an unusual and dangerous measure, 
as to leave all the seats of local government, throughout all the provinces 
of that vast empire, without any of the princes, governors, captains, 
judges, treasurers, counsellors, sheriffs, and rulers of the provinces. 

2. Why was resistance to the king's decree regarded as so probable, if 
not inevitable, that a fiery furnace was prepared for the occasion, and 
already heated, in order to punish any person who should refuse sub- 
mission ? Nothing was more common, in the Heathen world, than 
that the idolaters of one nation should worship the deities of another. 
The toleration of polytheism was universal. This may be seen in the 
idolatry of Jerusalem, and in the whole religious history of the ancients. 
Why, then, should Nebuchadnezzar anticipate a refusal of his subjects 
to worship his golden image? 3. Again : What are we to understand 
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by the stnnge language of Nebuchadnezzar 1 — " The foim of the fourth 
IB like the Son of God." We are well aware of the critical objeetions 
which have been made to the translation of this clause ; bnt it cannot 
be denied that the language implies the recognition of a Divine Son : 
how is this to be accounted for? We hare heard nothing on this sub- 
ject which removes these difficulties : they exist in all their force against 
the usual exposition of the scripture narratiye. 

Before we propound the reasons which have led to the formation of 
a different opinion on the subject, let us call attention to two or three 
important observations founded upon the religious history of this age 
and country. It must not be forgotten, that this eyent took place at 
Babylon, the primitive kingdom of the postdiluvian world. This 
monarchy was founded by Nimrod, who, by its establishment, aimed 
at frustrating the Divine purpose in the dispersion of mankind. The 
politico-religious character of his ambitious project has been already 
discussed ; {" Patriarchal Age," p. 395 ;) and our conclusion is, that his 
usurpation of power was based upon the prediction that a " seed of the 
woman ** should be bom, who should establish a Divine government 
upon earth, to which all people should be subject. We cannot now 
trace the result of his experiment any further than to say, that it is 
certain he was worshipped as divine, and that he was the original of 
the god Bel, or Belas, the principal divinity of Chaldea. Lest any 
doubt should rest upon this supposed reference to the primitive promise 
of a Bedeemer, and its influence upon the rulers and policy of the 
ancient world, it may be observed, that the repeated Avatars celebrated 
in Hindu mythology, in which a god is supposed to be bom in a human 
form, are but a corruption of the same truth. It is further certain that, 
at the time when Nebuchadnezzar sat on the throne of Babylon, this 
primitive tradition was so prevalent in Egypt that " the birth of this 
great and all-powerfiil Being, his manifestation as an infimt, his nurture 
and education through the succeeding periods of childhood and of boy- 
hood, constituted the grand mystery of the entire system ** of their reli- 
gion. ("Antiquities of Egypt," p. 145.) And this expectation of an 
incarnation of Deity in human form was so strong, that ** a small 
edifice was erected by the side of every temple, the entrance to which 
was through the adytum, or sanctuary ; so that it was, in the estimation 
of the people, the holy of holies, the perfection or crowning mystery of 
the entire worship. This is termed, in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
Ma-em-misi, ' the birth-place.' " (Ibid. p. 140.) As the Hebrews had 
held such extensive commercial and political intercourse with the 
ancient world, and especially with Egypt and the east, it is impossible 
that their hope of the birth of a Divine Redeemer could have been 
unknown. Its connexion with spiritual influence and religious efiect 
might not have been apprehended ; but the kingly character of the 
Bedeemer, and the universal extent of his government, could scarcely 
have been concealed ; and this would certainly have strengthened the 
general expectation of a Divine and universal Sovereign. 

In those circumstances, when the uniform military success of Nebuchad- 
nezzar is considered, and the rapid enlargement of his dominions and his 
insatiable ambition are taken into account, can it appear unreasonable 
to suppose that he felt the influence of these prevalent doctrines, and 
inSconsequence claimed to be an incarnation of the promised seed] And 
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fdfipeclally as tliis assumption would not only gratify the pride of his 
i^eart, but also afford an important means of promoting the consolida- 
tion of his immense empire. The manner in which he was addressed 
hy the prophet Daniel might hare tended to produce this assumption. 
*' Thou, king, art a king of kings : for the God of hearen hath given 
thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and glory. And wheresoever the 
t^hildren of men dwells the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
heaven hath he given into thine hand, and hath made thee rul^ over 
them all. Thou art this head of gold." (Dan. ii. 37, 38.) It seems 
extremely x)robable that this vain monarch, overlooking the assertion 
of the prophet, that all this dignity was the gift of God, and might be 
withdrawn by him, and fixing his thoughts upon the height and uni- 
versality of the dominion which it described, presumed to regard him- 
self as divine ; and it is remarkable that the next part of the narrative 
brings before us the account of the golden image. 

But it may ^e said, " This, after all, is but a mere surmise : it might 
have been so ; but what proof have we that ITebuchadnezzar did thus 
assume divinity?" It may not be possible to fiumish absolute proof; 
but the following reasons are assigned for the opinion. From the Book 
of Judith it appears that some of the Assyrian kings were worshipped 
as gods, and that they claimed this worship exclusively. (Chap. iii. 8 ; 
vi. 2.) The decree which prohibited all prayer except to Darius, was 
framed in a similar spirit ; and Jerome, who, from the age in which he 
lived, and his intercourse with the east, must have had superior oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment on this subject, thought that the golden 
image was a statue of Nebuchadnezzar. (** Commentary," in loc.) "And 
this was the custom of the Persians by the institutions of Cyrus ; and the 
images of the kings were worshipped as if they were the kings them- 
selves." (Jackson's " Chronological Antiquities," vol. i. p. 395.) And the 
author of the Paschal Chronicle, either induced by similar arguments, 
or informed from positive sources^ affirms that Nebuchadnezzar's golden 
statue " was an image of himself, clKova rfiv iavrov xpv<^^ ea-nfo-ev.*' 
("Nimrod," vol. iii. p. 364.) With such reasons in favour of our 
opinion, and with the serious objections to the usual acceptation of the 
narrative which have been adduced, if no further support could be 
found for the interpretation which has been suggested, it ought not to 
be hastily rejected. But the principal proof of this profane assumption 
of Nebuchadnezzar is found in the pages of sacred scripture. In the 
writings of Daniel we have a narrative of the case as it occurred : here 
we see it as recommended by the policy of the king for the adoption of 
his people. But we have, in the language of sublime prophecy, a 
description of the thoughts, purposes, and character of the king in this 
transaction. Looking forward to this sovereign, Isaiah thus portrays 
his proud assumption: "For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God : I 
will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the 
north : I will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will be like the 
Most High." (Chap. xiv. 13, 14,) This prophecy is addressed to the 
king of Babylon, who was a great conqueror, and who was succeeded 
by his son and nephew, (or grandson,) after which the family was " cut 
off." It has not been, and cannot be, applied to any other prince than 
Nebuehadnezzar. What, then, does this language mean 1 1. That this 
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prince should profimely arrogate to himself diyine honour. 2. That he 
would scorn to aim at this, as one of the Heathen hero^livinities : " I 
will exalt my throne above the stars of God;" that is, I will rise 
beyond the mere elevation of deified mortals ; " 1 wiU be like the Most 
High." 3. This prophecy defines the character of his assumption 
with remarkable precision : " I will sit upon the mount of the congre- 
gation, in the sides of the north." It has been abundantly shown 
(" Patriarchal Age/' pp. 152—159) that the loss of Paradise by the fidl 
of man entered largely into the mythology of the primitive nations, 
and that the recovery of this abode of bliss was the great work which 
should be accomplished by the promised seed, and that in this way his 
sovereignty and the recovery of mankind were to be realized. Hence 
the highest English authority on a subject of this kind observes, '' The 
sentiments here placed in the mouth of the arrogant tyrant seem 
evidently to refer to that apotheosis of sovereign princes which pre- 
vailed so extensively among the Gentiles ; and the specific idea, which 
is meant to be conveyed, I take to be this, that the Babylonian 
monarch, not content even with the impiety of an ordinary deification, 
claimed, in the pride of his high speculations, the loftiest seat of the 
holy northern mount, that hill of the congregation, or synod of the 
demon-gods." What, then, are we to understand by this "holy northern 
mount " to which the prophet so pointedly alludes 1 The same learned 
author explains : " We may safely, I believe, answer. The garden -of 
Paradise, which was situated in the northern mountains of Ararat ; and 
Ezekiel (xxviii. 12 — 17) explains how we are to understand such ima- 
gery, by unreservedly calling this holy mountain by the name of Eden, 
the garden of God." (Fabbr's " Origin of Pagan Idolatry," vol. i. pp. 
349, 350.) Here, then, is a clear and ample prediction respecting 
Nebuchadnezzar: it states that he would claim divinity; that this 
would not be as a hero-demon, or deified monarch, but as equal to the 
Most High : and that it should include the recovery of the throne in 
Paradise, the great object of the promised seed. Was this prophecy ever 
accomplished ? If so, when could it have been done, but in the case of 
the golden image] 

These views find additional support in the fourth person whom Ke- 
buchadnezzar saw in the fiimace, and whom, by a Divine impulse, he 
was compelled to acknowledge as " the Son of God." 

Again : The popish antichrist is repeatedly referred to in the pro- 
phecies of the Apocalypse as Babylon, and under this designation is 
doomed to perpetual ruin. Has this application of the term " Baby- 
lon " to the papacy ever been justified ] or can it be, except on the 
interpretation of Daniel's narrative which is given above] On any 
other principle, what was there in Babylon to jastify this use of the 
name ] Egypt, Greece, Rome, and other ancient nations, were equally 
superstitious and idolatrous. Whence, then, this unenviable distinction 
on the part of Babylon] The view which we have taken of the conduct 
of Kebuchadnezzar solves the difiiculty. If this proud king claimed 
the dignity, and aspired to the sovereignty, of the Divine Messiah, and 
in this assumption demanded the unconditional religious and political 
submission of mankind, then his character was identical with that of 
the post-Christian antichrist; and they, being alike in crime, are 
doomed to the same infamy and ruin. 
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The recorded conduct of Nebuchadnezzar justifies this opinion. 
When endeavouring to carry out his profane project, he boldly legis- 
lated for the consciences of men, and prescribed the object of their 
worship ; and even when abashed and confounded by Divine visitation, 
he still asserted the same monstrous power ; and being convinced of 
the Divine supremacy of the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
he decreed that whoever spoke any thing amiss of this Deity, should 
" be cut in pieces, and their houses be made a dunghill." (Dan. iii. 29.) 
Nebuchadnezzar in this case did just what Alexander the Great copied 
two or three hundred years afterward in a less arrogant and intolerant 
manner. 

E, page 589. — The predicted Invasion of Persia by Greece, 

Graphic and vivid as are all these prophetic descriptions, there is 
none more remarkable than this. The Macedonians had been called 
the ^geadae two hundred years before the time of Daniel ; their first 
location in Greece was called ^gese, or JSgsB, ''a Goat's Town ;" and 
they had a goat for their ensign, or standard. Thus distinctly was the 
people identified with the prophetic emblem. 

F, page 690. — DanieCs Notaiion of prophetic Time. 

It must not be supposed that there is any ambiguity in the terms of 
this prophecy because it is now necessary to add the words " of years ** 
after " weeks," in order to give a correct idea of the term of this pre- 
diction ; nor must it hence be inferred that Daniel, or those for whom 
he wrote, were in danger of attaching any other meaning to this revela- 
tion than that which, with the addition of these words, is conveyed to 
our mind. The difierence arises solely from the diversity of national 
circumstances and habit. We never unite our years into periods of 
seven : with the Hebrews, this was as common as to number days by 
sevens. As early as the life of Jacob this was usual : '' Fulfil her 
week" definitely meant, to serve seven years. But as the Jewish com- 
putation of time, both for civil and ecclesiastical purposes, divided 
years into weeks, every seventh year being a sabbath or sabbatic year, 
this form of language was confirmed. With the Hebrews, therefore, 
the term " week " would mean, indifferently, seven days, or seven years. 
The precise meaning of the word would therefore be fixed by the con- 
text, or by the addition of the term "years " or " days " after the word. 
In this case no addition was required ; for a city could not be rebuilt in 
seven weeks of days ; and seven weeks is the period allotted by the 
prophecy for the restoration of Jerusalem. (Dr. Clarke's " Comment- 
ary," in loco.) This would be sufficient to remove all obscurity from 
the prophecy. But it is clear, from the language of the prophet, that 
he regarded the term (VIHIJ)*) here rendered "weeks," as strictly ap- 
plying to a term of seven years, and used only by accommodation for a 
period of seven days. For although in this prophecy he repeatedly 
uses it, without any addition, to indicate a period of seven years, a few 
verses forward, (chap. x. 2, 3,) when ^e applies it to a term of seven 
days, he does add a word to it which fixes his meaning ; and his lan- 
guage in those texts, literally rendered, is, as printed in the margin, 
weeks of days. No further proof can be necessary to show that the 
language and meaning of the prophet have been correctly given. 

2 o 2 
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G, page 593. — The Knowledge which the Hebrews obtained of the - 
Personality and Influence of Satan, 

No fact in the religious history of this people is more evident than 
that they had clearer views of this doctrine after the captivity than 
they had previously possessed. This is indisputable. The only ques- 
tion of interest arising out of it respects the means by which this know- 
ledge was acquired. Bishop Warburton rejects, with great indignation, 
what he terms the " impious slander," of the Jews having received from 
the followers of Zoroaster increased information respecting the doc- 
trines of their holy religion. And this protest of the learned prelate is 
not uncalled for. Many Christian divines have written on this subject, as 
if great religious doctrines had been excogitated and perfected by the intel- 
lectual efforts of men. Even Bishop Russel, who has in other respects dealt 
with this subject in a very satisfactory manner, speaks of " ample proof 
that this doctrine had not its origin in Egypt, but rather in the coun- 
tries which stretch eastward from the Euphrates." The truth is, this 
doctrine had its origin in the revelations of the Holy Spirit ; and such 
language is calculated to lead superficial minds into serious error. The 
case, however, seems to admit of a rational and scriptural explanation. 
The Hebrew exiles were now brought back to the country from whence, 
fifteen hundred years before, Abraham had emigrated by the command 
of God. And as th^ Greeks obtained from this place a record of scientific 
observations, begun more than a hundred years before the time of this 
patriarch, it appears neither extravagant nor unreasonable to suppose 
that Daniel, who had access to all the literature of this ancient capital^ 
might have discovered among their ancient records some sparkling 
elements of primitive revelation, some pure remains of patriarchal truth, 
which he would compare with subsequent fruits of inspiration, and use, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, for the instruction of his people. 

The facts which come under our observation, both among the Hebrews 
and the Persians, afford corroborative proof of this position. Prior to 
the captivity, the latter people believed in the existence of two princi- 
ples, the one a personification of all purity and of all good, the other, of 
all evil and malevolence; and that these were co-existent and inde- 
pendent, acting in direct hostility to each other : while the Hebrews 
regarded good and evil as alike proceeding from Jehovah. After the 
captivity, the faith of the Hebrews was corrected by admitting the 
doctrine of the personality and evil influence of »Satan, although he was 
believed to act under the control and subject to the will of God. And 
it is remarkable that, soon after the restoration of the Hebrews, the 
religion of the Magi was reformed by Zoroaster ; and one principal 
element of his improved faith was the introduction of the doctrine of 
one supreme God, as superior to the admitted principles of light and 
darkness. Thus, while the Hebrews obtained a clear knowledge of the 
personality and influence of Satan, the Persians were taught the import- 
ant truth of the unity and unequalled perfections of God. But this 
result was in no case acquired through philosophy or human invention, 
but by the recovery and application of Divine revelation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HISTORY OP THE HEBREWS FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENCE. 

JuDEA, after the Restoration of the Hebrews, a Province of the Persian 
Empire, and subject to Syria — After Nehemiah, the High Priest is 
invested with the civil Government — Joiada High Priest — Suc- 
ceeded by his Son Jonathan — Whose Brother, endeavouring to 
supplant him, is killed in the Temple — Bagoses pro&nes the 
Sanctuary, and levies a Tax upon Sacrifices — Jaddua High Priest — 
Refuses to supply Food to the Army of Alexander — Who threatens 
Jerusalem — The City wonderfully saved from his Anger — And 
favoured by him — On the Partition of the Macedonian Monarchy, 
Judea assigned to Laomedon — Taken from him by Ptolemy — 
From whom it is wrested by Antigonus — Judea restored to Ptolemy, 
and attached to Egypt — Simon the Just, High Priest — Succeeded 
by Eleazar — Antigonus of Soccho President of the great Synagogue 
— Manasses, Son of Jaddua, High Priest — Onias, the Son of Simon 
the Just, succeeds to the High Priesthood — His Covetousness perils 
the State — Which is saved by the Address of his Nephew Joseph — 
Simon II. High Priest — The profene Attempt of Philopater — 
Defeated — ^His Persecution of the Jews — Judea conquered by An- 
tiochus, and again united to the Kingdom of Syria — Onias III. 
High Priest — Factious Conduct of Simon, Governor of the Temple 
— Jason, by Treachery, obtains the Deposition of his Brother, and is 
appointed High Priest — He introduces Grecian Manners, and cor- 
rupts the People — Is supplanted by Menelaus — Onias III. mur- 
dered — Jerusalem stormed by Antiochus, and the Temple spoiled 
— The Jewish Religion proscribed — And a bloody Persecution 
begun — Mattathias and his Sons resist this Tyranny — Mattathias, 
dying, is succeeded by Judas — Who, after long and desperate 
Efforts, obtains Possession of Jerusalem — Purifies the Temple, and 
restores holy Worship — Alcimus High Priest — Judas slain — His 
Brother John cut off— Jonathan Maccabeus conducts the War — He 
is seduced by Treachery, and made captive — Simon Maccabeus 
succeeds as Captain-General — He obtains the Independence of his 
Country— Chronological Table. NOTES. The Testimony of Jo- 
sephus — The rising Power of Rome — The Prevalence of the Greek 
Language — The Origin of the Sanhedrim. 

The Hebrew people had just emerged from a series of 
calamities, such as no nation had ever suffered, that afterward 
recovered its wealth, independence, and power. But in this, 
as in previous parts of their history, the national annals bear 
clear and incontestable proofs of special Divine interposition. 
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In ftll their ruin, captivity, and desolation, Jeborab, by 
repeated manifestations of his presence and power, had 
clearly shown their conquerors and tyrants that, although 
the Hebrews had grievously sinned, and were consequently 
subjected to all this suffering and sorrow, they were, never- 
theless, regarded by him as his people. Hence, when the 
faithful three were cast into the fire, his presence was with 
them ; when Daniel was exposed to the fiuy of the lions» 
the angel of the Lord saved him ; while a great number of 
predictions of the highest order attested the important fact> 
that the secret of the Lord was with his people. 

We refer particularly to this latter circumstance as shed- 
ding an halo of supernatural light and glory over the fiiture 
history and destinies of the nation* When Daniel^ by the 
word of the Lord, explained the first dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Babylon stood, in martial power and political splen- 
dour, without an equal, and almost without a rival ; for if 
Media still possessed the eastern moiety of the old Ass^an 
dominions, its pretensions were insignificant in comparison 
with those of Babylon, augmented and enriched as it was by 
the gigantic efforts and continued successes of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

But, notwithstanding this, at the time when Nehemiah 
governed in Judea, the first section of Daniel's prophecies had 
been completely fulfilled. The head of gold, with all it» 
energy, honour, and pride, had passed away ; the breast and 
arms of silver, shown in the more broad and substantial, but 
less gorgeous, empire of Persia, had taken its place, and 
ruled over Asia and Egypt. This fact not only explained ta 
those who held the sacred books the whole scope of these 
predictions, it also attested their truth, and impressed on 
them all the seal of unquestioned validity. 

A full recognition of these facts will enable us to form a 
correct estimate of the true position of the Hebrews at this 
important period of their history. We have already seen» 
that, although to a considerable extent intrusted with self- 
government, they were, notwithstanding, an integral pro- 
vince of the Persian empire ; and^ as such, were not only 
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subject to the imperial court, but also amenable to the 
governor of Syria. Yet, under the teaching of these pro- 
phecies, they knew that Jerusalem was the only §eat of 
permanent power; that from Zion should go forth a law, 
which, although, as yet, obscure in its agency, manifestation, 
and developement, should at length control and subdue the 
whole world to its dominion. And while the Hebrews of 
that day knew themselves to be heirs of the everlasting cove- 
nant, they also knew that the state and power of Persia, 
instead of 'militating against these views, established their 
truth. Those who had the direction of the civil and religious 
affairs of the Hebrews had therefore the means of knowing, 
not only that the great power to which they were subject 
was exposed to change and disaster, but that it must be 
subverted, and pass away, to be supplanted by another and 
another, until four successive great empires should rise and 
fall, and the kingdom of God be at last set up on the 
earth. 

In those circumstances the emancipated Hebrews com- 
menced a new chapter in their political, social, and religious 
history. If they had fully improved their privileges, lived 
in devoted obedience to Jehovah, the world would even then 
have seen the purpose of God accomplished in his own way. 
But, alas ! notwithstanding all the gracious interpositions of 
which they had been the subjects, iniquity prevailed. 

We have no information respecting Nehemiah, after the 
completion of his reforms. Whether he remained as governor 
of Judea, or returned to Persia ; whether he died soon after, 
or lived many years ; neither the sacred text nor Josephufl 
informs us ; the latter only saying, that " he came to a great 
age, and then died." * Here it may be observed, the light 
of revelation is withdrawn from the history : we have no 
farther an authoritative guide ; and henceforth we must rely 
on Josephus, the Maccabees, and other collateral authorities. 

After the death of Nehemiah, no other lay governor was 
appointed over Judea. This is a remarkable circumstance. 

* JosEPmrs's '* Antiquities," hook xi. chap. v. sect. 8. 
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Ezra* and Nehemiah had so benefited their own conntij, 
and so nobly carried out the news of the sovereign state^ 
that it might be thought no other mode of government could 
operate so favourably for the public w^eal. These men were> 
indeed, first-rate specimens of human nature. Irrespective 
of their religion, their intellect, energy, patriotism, and 
public spirit, pkce them in respectable comparison with the 
finest characters of classic antiquity. 

Eliashib having died before Nehemiah, his son Joiada, or 
Judas, was high priest at the death or removal of the able 
and aged governor. He appears to have been intrusted with 
the administration of affairs. He sustained this office forty 
years. But we have no information respecting his actions 
or times. He was succeeded by his son Jonathan, or John» 
as he is called by Josephus. Prior to his elevation to this 
high office, Artaxerxes Mnemon had ascended the throne o£ 
Persia. Bagoses was, under him, governor of Syria ; and it 
happened that this officer had contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with Jeshua, the brother of the high priest. This, 
circumstance might be expected to have produced a favour- 
able effect on Jewish affairs ; and, under the influence of 
ordinary principle and integrity, it would have done so. 
But, on the contrary, this apparently auspicious circumstance 
led to one of those atrocious acts which afterward frequently 
disgraced the history and the religion of the Jews. 

In consequence of this friendship, Bagoses had promised 
to procure the high-priesthood for Jeshua, who, returning to 
Jerusalem, informed his brother that he expected soon to 
supersede him in the pontifical dignity : their interview was 
in the court of the temple, where the dispute arose to such a 
height, that the high priest " in his anger slew his brother." -|" 

Enraged at hearing of the death of his friend, Bagoses. 
proceeded immediately to Jerusalem, and insisted upon en- 
tering into the temple, that he might ascertain the facts of 

* Ezra, although of the priesthood, when goremor, appears to have 
acted in a lay capacity, and not aa a priest, such as the high priests wha 
succeeded to power on the death of Nehemiah. 

t Josephus'b " Antiquities," book xi. chap^ viL sect. 1. 
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the case. And when the Jews objected, on the ground of 
his defiling the holy place, he asked, with anger, whether 
they " thought him more impure than the dead body which 
lay there;" and, without further parley, forcibly entered the 
sanctuafy. Having fully satisfied himself of the facts, he 
imposed penalties in the form of tribute on the Jews, and 
especially a heavy tax on the sacrifices offered in the temple. 

On the accession of Ochus to the Persian throne, this tax 
was remitted. But in his reign the Jews appear to have 
suffered severely. Western Asia having been grievously 
oppressed by the Persian lieutenants, and Egypt having 
shaken off the yoke, the Phenicians revolted ; in which they 
appear to have been joined, or at least supported, by the 
Jews. To restore his affairs to order in these provinces, 
Ochus assembled a great army, and marched into Phenicia, 
where he destroyed Sidon. He then besieged and took 
Jericho, making many of the Jews captives. Some of these 
he sent into Hyrcania, and located them on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, whilst he took others with him into Egypt.* 
In the reign of this sovereign Johanon died, and was suc- 
ceeded in the high-priesthood by his son Jaddua. Ochus 
was soon after poisoned by his minister Bagoas, who first 
raised Arses to the throne, then cut him off, and bestowed the 
regal dignity upon Darius Codomannus, who was happy 
enough to destroy the infamous Bagoas, and seat himself 
firmly in the imperial throne. 

The various changes which had taken place in the Persian 
government, and, still more, the rising military power of 
Greece, had for some time clearly indicated the approaching 
fulfilment of Daniel's prediction of the subversion of the 
kingdom of Persia. 

During the high priesthood of Jaddua, this memorable 
event took place. Alexander of Macedon invaded Asia, and in 
a short time completely subdued the immense territory over 
which the Medo-Persian sceptre had been wielded from the 
days of Cyrus the Great. It does not belong to this volume 

* JosEPHUS Contra Apton. lib. i. 
2 D 5 
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to detail the operations of the war, any farther than it 
affected the Hebrews. That daring soldier, having van- 
quished the Persian lieutenants at the river Granicus, and 
inflicted a terrible defeat on Darius himself at Issus, found 
himself in possession of all Asia Minor, and at liberty to 
carry out his design of making himself master of all the for- 
tresses on the coast, between Cilicia and Egypt. In pur- 
suance of this object, he laid siege to Tyre ; and, aware that 
the city, wholly devoted to commercial pursuits, derived its 
principal supplies of grain from the Jews, he sent to Jeru- 
salem to demand provisions for his army. To this demand 
Jaddua replied, that he had sworn allegiance to Darius, and 
that he would not violate his oath, nor act in contravention 
thereto, while Darius was- living. Alexander, altkough 
greatly enraged, did not allow himself to be diverted from 
his purpose, but submitted to the inconvenience until he had 
taken and destroyed Tyre. He then determined to invest 
Gaza; and in his way proceeded to Jerusalem, to chastise the 
Jews for what he regarded as their temerity and insolence, in 
refusing to supply his army with provi^ons when before Tyre. 
When the purpose of the mighty Macedonian became 
known at Jerusalem, the high priest and the people were 
greatly alarmed. They had the more reason for apprehen- 
sion, because the Samaritans had waited upon Alexander at 
Tyre ; and, acknowledging him as their lord, and renounc- 
ing Darius, had obtained privileges from him in answer to 
their apphcation. Jaddua therefore commanded the people 
to offer special sacrifices and prayers to God for help in 
this emergency; after which he was directed in a dream 
to adorn the city, open the gates, and himself and his priests, 
dressed in their pontifical garments, with the people clothed 
in white, to go out to meet the Macedonians. Obedient to 
the vision, he acted accordingly; and, while Alexander ap- 
proached the city, the venerable band of priests, followed 
by the citizens, attired in this unusual manner, met them ; 
upon which, instead of reproaching them for their behaviour, 
and inflicting the punishment of slaughter and plunder which 
his followers expected, he saluted the high priest with pro- 
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foand veneration, to the amazement of those who followed 
him. His intimate friend Parmenio alone ventured to ask 
the king the reason of this strange hehavioar ; when Alex- 
ander answered, '' I did not adore Aim, but that God who 
hath honoured him with his high priesthood ; for I saw this 
very person in a dream, in this very habit, when I was at 
Dios in Macedonia, who, when I was considering with my- 
self how I might obtain the dominion of Asia, exhorted me 
to make no delay, but boldly to pass over the sea thither, 
for that he would conduct my army, and would give me the 
dominion over the Persians ; whence it is, that, having seen 
no other in that habit, and now seeing this person in it, and 
remembering that vision, and the exhortation which I had 
in my dream, I believe that I bring this army under the 
Divine conduct, and shall therewith conquer Darius, and 
destroy the power of the Persians, and that all things will 
succeed according to what is in my own mind." * Having 
said this, the king again turned to Jaddua, and saluted him, 
and, placing him at his right hand, entered into the city in a 
friendly manner, and offered sacrifices to God in the temple. 
The high priest then showed him the prophecies of Daniel, 
where it was stated that a Grecian king should overthrow 
the Persian empire, so that Alexander left the sanctuary with 
the greater assurance of entire success. Upon leaving the 
city, the Macedonian monarch called the principal Jews 
together, and inquired whether they had any request to 
make : they then petitioned to be allowed to live under their 
own civil and religious laws, and to be exempted from taxa- 
tion every seventh year, when their land was not tilled. 
The king, having granted these petitions, departed from 
Jerusalem. 

He had not proceeded far from the city, when he was met 
by a large body of Samaritans, who, having complied with 
his wishes at Tyre, and assisted him with eight thousand 
men when the Jews refused, thought they had much 
stronger claims on his kindness. They therefore requested 

• Joseph VB*s "Antiquities," book xL chap. viii. sect. 11. 
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that he would also honour their city and temple by going to 
Samaria. To this request he replied, that he was obliged to 
hasten to Egypt, and must defer this visit until his return. The 
Samaritans then petitioned to be exempted from tribute the 
seventh year ; upon which he asked them if they were Jews, 
since to them only had he granted this privilege. They said^ 
they were Hebrews, but had the name of Sidonians, living 
at Shechem. He asked them again, whether they were 
Jews ; and when they said they were not, " It was to Jews,'*^ 
said he, " that I granted that privilege : however, when 
I return, and am thoroughly informed by you of this matter, 
I will do what I shall think proper.** * 

During the government of thia high priest Alexander pro- 
secuted and completed his meteor-like career. Under his 
brief rule in Asia, the Jews appear to have enjoyed tranquil- 
lity and prosperity. Two years after the death of Alexander, 
Jaddua died, and was succeeded in the high priesthood and 
government by his son Onias. With the death of the 
Macedonian hero, the peace and prosperity of Judea also 
expired. The situation of this country, bordering upon 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and in the way to the eastern 
part of Asia, was sure to involve it in the wars and political 
convulsions to which those kingdoms were soon to be sub- 
jected. Nothing but miracles could save Judea and the 
people from prostration and tyranny. But it was the 
land of miracles. Every part of the soil had witnessed the 
mighty interpositions of God on behalf of his people. Every 
hill-top had seen the arm of the Lord made bare in support 
and defence of Israel. But fidelity to God was necessary to 
secure this Divine support : this was not now found in 
Israel. Judea, therefore, sank down under the weight of 
calamity, incident to its situation and circumstances. 

At the first partition of the empire among the generals 
and friends of Alexander, Coelo-Syria, Phenicia, and Judea 
were assigned to Laomedon, and afterward confirmed to him 
by a second covenrfnt. But Ptolemy Lagus, the natural 

* JosEPHUs's " Antiquities," book xi. chap. viii. sect. 6. See note A, 
p. 643. 
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brother of Alexander, who had obtained Egypt, soon stripped 
him of Syria and Phenieia : the Jews, however, having sworn 
allegiance to Laomedon, refused to submit ; whereupon Ptole- 
my invested Jerusalem ; and, taking advantage of the sabbath- 
day, when the Jews, from religious principle, refused even 
to defend themselves, took it. Although, by this means, he 
obtained his object without loss, it did not prevent him from 
treating the Jews with great severity, carrying away nearly a 
hundred thousand of them as captives into Egypt. But 
reflecting soon after on their known loyalty to their former 
conquerors, the sacred regard they paid to their oaths, and 
being, by the reduction of Jerusalem, master of Judea and 
Samaria, he committed the keeping of several considerable 
garrisons, both here and in Egypt, to them ; and, having 
made them swear allegiance to him, he gave them the same 
privileges as they had enjoyed under the Macedonian empire. 
The incessant warfare which raged among the successors 
of Alexander, prevented the continuance of circumstances so 
favourable to the prosperity of the Hebrew people. Antigo- 
nus, king of Syria, having greatly increased his military 
power, prepared to invade Palestine with a mighty army. 
Ptolemy, not being able to resist this force, dismantled seve- 
ral cities; and, taking with him an immense booty, and 
great numbers of the people, he retired into Egypt, leaving 
Judea in the hands of the Syrian king, who ruled the He- 
brews with great severity. This evil, in its influence upon 
the condition and prospects of the Jewish state, was greatly 
aggravated by the conduct of Seleucus, who at this time 
reigned over the eastern provinces. Having extended his 
government over Asia Minor, where he built several cities, 
this prince treated the Jews with much kindness and libe- 
rality, and conferred many important privileges upon them ; 
in consequence of which, great numbers of the Hebrews 
avoided the tyranny of Antigonus, by emigrating to the 
countries governed by Seleucus ; and thus, while obtaining 
a comfortable location for themselves, weakened the parent 
state in proportion to their wealth, property, and intelli- 
gence. 
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But Jadea did not long remain under the government of 
Syria ; for, ten years after Antigonus had wrested it from 
Ptolemy, he was himself defeated and slain, at Ipsus, by the 
united armies of Seleucus and Lysimachus; immediately 
after which, the Jewish territory quietly reverted to the sway 
of the king of Egypt. This was secured to him by treaty, 
B.C. 301, when the empire was finally partitioned between 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. 

The year following, Onias, the high priest, died, having 
held that office and the government twenty-one years. He 
was succeeded by his son, Simon, sumamed the Just. This 
pontiff repaired and fortified the city and the temple, and 
made a large cistern for supplying the city with water. 
His praise is thus recorded in the Book of Ecclesiasticus : 
'^ Simon the high priest, the son of Onias, who in his hef 
repaired the house again, and in his days fortified the tem- 
ple : and by him was built from the foundation the double 
height, the high fortress of the wall about the temple : in 
his days the cistern to receive water, being in compass as 
the sea, was covered with plates of brass : he took care of 
the temple that it should not fall, and fortified the city 
against besieging. How was he honoured in the midst of the 
people, in his coming out of the sanctuary ! He was as the 
morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at 
the full : as the sun shining upon the temple of the Most 
High, and as the rainbow giving light in the bright clouds," &c. . 
(Chap. 1. 1 — 7.) After having thus contributed to the sta- 
bility and prosperity of his people, Simon died ; and, his son 
Onias being too young to take the office, he was succeeded 
in the high priesthood by his brother, Eleazar.* There was, 
however, another dignity, which had been held by all the 
priests who had preceded him from the time of the restora- 
tion, to which Eleazar was not advanced. This was the pre- 
sidency of the great synagogue ; an office which was now 
conferred upon Antigonus of Soccho, a person celebrated in 
Jewish history as the founder of the sect of the Sadducees. 

* JoBEPHUs's " Antiquities," book xii. chap. ii. sect. 5. 
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It was dariDg the rale of £lea2ar tliat Ptolemy Philadelpbus, 
who had succeeded to the throne of Egypt, caused the 
Hebrew scriptures to be translated into Greek ; thus giving 
to the world the Septuagint version of those sacred books. 
Although the particular discussion of these subjects does not 
belong to this place, yet these facts demand the observation, 
that great numbers of the Jews were now found, not only in 
Egypt, but in almost every part of Asia. The clement con- 
duct of the Ptolemies, and the generosity of Seleucus, by 
which the Jews were permitted to enjoy the freedom of 
tliose cities which he built, tended greatly to distribute the 
surplus population of Palestine. These advantages made it 
rather more desirable for Jews to reside in Egypt or Asia 
Minor, than in Judea, unless they remained there under very 
favourable circumstances. 

Eleazar died B.C. 276, having held the government fifteen 
years. At his death, although Onias was now thirty years 
of age, he was not elevated to the priesthood ; but Manasses, 
the son of Jaddua, succeeded to the pontifical dignity. 
During his government, notwithstanding the almost conti- 
nual wars which were carried on by the neighbouring coun- 
tries, Judea enjoyed tolerable quiet, and made further pro- 
gress in population and wealth. During the whole of this 
period the general mode of government appears to have 
been, for the high priest, as chief ruler of the state, to pay 
an annual sum to the paramount sovereign, as a kind of tri- 
bute, or, more properly, as a composition for the taxes. 
This amount being settled, the Jews lived according to their 
own laws, and, under the rule of the Egyptian princes, 
scarcely felt the dependence of their position. But this 
arrangement, although for a while it seemed to work well, 
afterwards produced great crime and sufiering. 

After the death of Manasses, Onias, the son of Simon the 
Just, became high priest. His elevation to the dignity, 
which appeared as his birthright, had been long delayed ; 
but events showed that, even then, he had obtained power 
too soon for the interests of his country. He was in cha- 
racter just the reverse of his noble and virtuous father. At 
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this time the amoant annually expected by the king of 
Egypt was twenty talents of silver. This sum had been 
regularly paid by the predecessors of Onias; but, as he 
increased in years, his sordid mind coveted the money : he 
therefore discontinued the payment for a long time, until a 
large amount of arrears had accumulated ; and the king of 
Egypt became so importunate for the payment, that he 
threatened, if it were not immediately made, he would con- 
fiscate the whole country, drive out the Jews, and colonize 
the province with his own soldiers. This terrible threat, 
unexpected, as it was undeserved on the part of the people, 
filled them with consternation. But, amid the general 
apprehension, the guilty old man was alone unmoved, and 
resolved to risk every thing rather than refund the money. 

In this emergency, the danger was averted by the talents 
and address of a nephew of the high priest, named Joseph. 
This young man, having obtained his uncle's consent to 
travel into Egypt, and endeavour to satisfy the king, 
(although he was obliged to borrow money of a Samaritan 
to defray the expenses of his journey,) proceeded to the 
Egyptian court. In travelling by caravan to Egypt, he 
found himself in company with several rich persons, who 
were going to Alexandria to obtain the farming of the reve- 
nues of Phenicia and the neighbouring provinces. Having 
succeeded in eliciting a considerable mass of information 
from them respecting the value of the revenues of the several 
provinces, he determined, if possible, to turn this to good 
account. When, therefore, he presented himself to the king, 
and was favourably received, he ofiered double the sum 
previously paid for the taxes of Phenicia, Coelo-Syria, 
Samaria, and Judea ; and the kiug was so pleased with him, 
that he accepted his ofier, dispensing, in his case, "^th the 
usual rule, requiring bondmen for the payment of the 
amount. 

Just at this time Ptolemy Philopater succeeded his father 
Euergetes on the throne of Egypt ; and, a few years after, 
Simon II. followed his father Onias II. in the high priest- 
hood and government of Judea. He was a man of great 
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piety and zeal, and equally distinguished for ability and 
courage ; and this was just the period when one of his cha- 
racter was required. Under the goyemment of his father, 
the administration of affairs had been greatly neglected. 
The Samaritans, who were at this time in a prosperous state, 
made frequent incursions into Judea, and carried off booty 
and slaves.* But greater dangers soon threatened the state. 
Theodore, governor of Phenicia, revolted from the king of 
Egypt, and engaged to put his own province, together with 
those of Judea and Coelo-Syria, into the hands of Antiochus, 
afterward surnamed the Great. This plot having been disco- 
vered, Antiochus marched into Gralilee, and took several 
cities on both sides of Jordan. But Ptolemy proceeded to 
defend his territory, defeated Antiochus in a great battle, 
and compelled him to abandon his object, and retire from 
Palestine. The Jews being forward to congratulate him on 
his success, he received them kindly, and told them that he 
purposed going to Jerusalem to sacrifice : he did so ; but, 
having made many splendid presents to the sanctuary, he at 
length expressed a wish to see its interior. Simon strongly 
dissuaded him from his purpose, on account of its unlawful- 
ness, even to Hebrews. But this only served to inflame 
the curiosity of the king. He therefore forced his way 
through the outer courts, and was about to enter into the 
holy place, when, either by miraculous interposition, or by 
greatly excited superstitious fear, he was ^^ shaken like a 
wind, and fell speechless to the ground," f and was carried 
forth half dead. On recovering, he left the city, uttering 
the most dreadful threats against the whole nation of Jews. 
It is not known to what extent these were carried into 
effect. 

The death of Philopater, leaving his son Epiphanes a 
child, gave Antiochus an advantage which he was not slow 
to improve. He accordingly invaded Palestine with a power- 
ful army ; and, after a long and desperate struggle, in which 
he was ably opposed by the Egyptian general Scophas, he 

* JosEPHUs's "Antiquities," book xiL chap. iv. sect. 1. 

t Maccabees ii. 21, quoted in Hales's ** Analysis," vol. ii. p. 542. 
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succeeded in annexing Judea to bis dominions. Contrary to 
their usual practice, the Jews on this occasion aided the 
invader. Probably the pollution of their temple by the king 
of Egypt, and the persecution which followed his disappoint- 
ment, was the cause of this. 

Antiochus fully appreciated this conduct of the Jews ; 
and, as they had greatly suffered during the war, he wrote 
to his generals, commanding them to pay the Jews a large 
pension for the support of the sacrifices of the temple ; to 
afford assistance toward finishing some works still in progress 
in the sanctuary ; to grant all the Jews perfect liberty to 
live according to their own civil and religious laws ; to allow 
the whole province an exemption from taxation for three 
years, that they might repair the losses sustained in the war : 
and, remitting a third part of all their taxes in future, 
Antiochus also published another edict throughout his king- 
dom, in which he specially prohibits any foreigner to come 
within the limits of the temple, or to bring any thing into 
the city of Jerusalem in violation of the Jewish law. 

As the conduct of the Jews in this instance appeared so 
productive of national advantage, it is not surprising that 
Josephus should approve the course taken by his country- 
men ; yet this behaviour appears to be denounced by Daniel 
as the conduct of robbers. (Dan. xi. 14.) 

Soon after this, Simon 11. died, and left his son Onias, 
third of that name, as his successor. He, too, was a good 
man, and disposed to govern with moderation, and to preside 
over the religious institutions of the country with piety and 
zeal ; but the times in which he lived demanded more than 
ordinary ability. During the early part of his rule, Antio- 
chus, who had manifested uniform kindness to the Jews, was 
murdered, and succeeded in the government of Syria by his 
son Seleucus. He, too, for awhile greatly favoured the 
Jews, and furnished out of his own treasury the costs of the 
sacrifices for the temple. (2 Mace. iii. 3.) At this time the 
land enjoyed profound peace and great prosperity ; while the 
piety and zeal of the high priest carefully watched over the 
best interests of the people. 
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Bat all this happiness was soon after destroyed by that 
great bane of Jewish prosperity, intestine strife. It hap- 
pened at this time that one Simon, a Benjamite, held a 
very important office under the title of '* governor of the tem- 
ple." He, we are told, quarreUed with Onias " about dis- 
order in the city." (2 Mace. iii. 4.) What was the occasion 
of this disorder, or why it caused a rupture between these 
great men, we are not informed; but the e£fects of the 
quarrel were ruinous. For Simon, not being able to over- 
come the high priest, who was greatly beloved and respected, 
determined to sacrifice his country to his anger. He there- 
fore fled to Apollonius, who was then governor of Palestine 
under the Syrian monarch, and told him that there were im- 
mense treasures deposited in the temple at Jerusalem, which 
might at any time be taken for the king's use. The governor 
immediately forwarded this information to Seleucus; and, 
his exchequer being in a very needy condition, he imme- 
diately sent Heliodorus to bring these treasures to Antioch. 

This officer, anxious to obtain his object with the least 
possible disturbance of order, pretended that he was ordered 
to inspect the several cities of Coelo-Syria and Phenicia. 
With this ostensible object he came to Jerusalem, where he 
was received with great honour. Here he acquainted Onias 
with the orders he had received from the king, and inquired 
very particularly after those treasures. The high priest told 
him that there were treasures in that sacred place, but that 
they consisted of goods consecrated to the service of God, of 
money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherless chil- 
dren, beside a considerable sum deposited there for security 
by Hircanus the son of Tobias, a man of great dignity. 
Moreover, the priest added that, as guardian of this holy 
sanctuary, and holding this wealth in trust, he would never 
consent to its being taken from its rightful owners. This. 
remonstrance, however, not being sufficient to release Helio- 
doms from the positive orders which he had received, he 
persisted in enforcing admission into the temple, for the 
purpose of abstracting the treasure. The high priest, "with- 
out resorting to the use of arms, did his utmost to obstruct 
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bis passage. When the case became known, the whole city 
was moved, and the most intense feeling displayed. In the 
midst of this confusion, Heliodonis ordered the gates of the 
temple to be broken down ; and when his men had so far 
succeeded in this work as to open a way to the sacred place, 
and the officer was just forcing a passage, then, while the 
priests were in an agony of prayer, and the people in a state 
bordering on distraction, God interposed : it is said an appa- 
rition appeared to the Syrians; but, from whatever cause, 
Heliodorus fell senseless to the ground, and was obliged to 
be carried away by his attendants. The Jews rejoiced in 
this wonderful deliverance; but, concerned lest any evil 
should happen to Heliodorus, Onias offered sacrifices and 
prayers on his behalf; and, when he recovered, he returned 
to Antioch, without having accomplished the object of his 
mission. 

When Simon found that he had failed in this attempt, he 
proceeded to excite the people against the high priest, until 
a tumult was raised, in which several persons were killed. 
Onias, dreading the effects of these disorders, and finding 
that his rival Simon was high in favour with Apollonius 
the governor, went in person to complain to Seleucus at 
Antioch. This had the desired effect: he was graciously 
received, and Simon was banished. 

It is necessary to observe here, that as the time was draw- 
ing nigh when the Jewish people would cease to be the 
Lord's covenant nation, and the recognised depositary of 
truth and righteousness in the world, we see Divine Provi- 
dence, by a singular and frequently dissimilar chain of 
agencies, bringing into operation two great elements, calcu- 
lated to effect the most important alterations in the aspect and 
condition of the world. We have, first, the silent progress 
of a giant power, which was destined to subdue all the rival 
nations of the earth,* and to bring all the known world 
under one paramount and imperial dominion ; while, on the 
other hand, an equally remarkable concurrence of circum- 

* See note B, p. 644. 
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stances was, to say the least, alleTiating the curse of Babel, 
and affording all nations a common vehicle of communica- 
tion,* by "which, from Judea as a centre, the knowledge of 
sacred history, and of the great truths of Divine revelation, 
might be circulated far and wide. These important facts will 
soon be found affecting the character and relations of the 
Jews. 

Soon after the journey of Onias to Antioch, by which 
means he got rid of his factious rival Simon, king Se- 
leucus died, and was succeeded by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
\iho was mean in his spirit, low in his habits, covetous in 
disposition, and exceedingly cruel in temper. 

The evil tendency of his bad character was, however, 
rather elicited by the corrupt state of Jewish morals, than 
voluntarily directed against this people. But the result was 
terrible beyond description. Soon after his accession, Jason,t 
the brother of the high priest, proceeded to the king at 
Antioch, and offered a great increase of tribute, if he would 
appoint him high priest, and confine his deposed brother 
Onias in his capital. The necessities of the king, occasioned 
by the great tribute which he had to pay to Eome, acting upon 
an unprincipled and covetous mind, induced him to yield a 
ready compliance with this infamous proposal. The pious 
and venerable Onias therefore was forthwith deposed and 
banished, and Jason invested with the high-priesthood. 

Finding how availing money was with the young mo- 
narch, Jason gave a farther sum for liberty to erect a gym- 
nasium at Jerusalem, for the celebration of Grecian games 
in the holy city ; and to build an academy for teaching 
youth the sciences, after the manner of Greece ; and for 
power to make such Jews as he thought fit free of the 
city of Antioch. The effect of these licences tended to 
strengthen the party of the usurper, and at the same time 
to inflict a terrible blow on the great cause of Jewish nation- 

* See note C, p. 644. 

t It is said that the proper name of this wicked man was Joshua, or 
Jesus ; but that, anxious to propitiate the king, and divest himself as 
far as possible of Jewish peculiarity, he gave his name the Greek form 
of Jason. (" Universal History," vol. iii. p. 48, note.) 
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ality and religion. The academieB were erected, and Grecian 
learning cultivated. His gymnasiam was so much frequented, 
that priests neglected their duties at the altar to contend 
in the games. As these exercises were performed naked, 
it induced a general desire to avoid the distinguishing 
mark of Judaism. " The only avowed purpose of these 
athletic exercises was the strengthening of the hodv ; hut the 
veal design went to the gradual changing of Judaism for 
Heathenism, as was clearly indicated by the pains which 
many took to efface the mark of circumcision. The games, 
besides, were closely connected with idolatry ; for they were 
generally celebrated in honour of some Pagan god. The 
innovations of Jason were therefore extremely odious to the 
more pious part of the nation, and even his own adherents 
did not enter fully into idl his views." * 

So extensively did this impious priest carry out his irreli- 
gious and denationalizing plans, that he actually sent Jews 
to contend in the games which were celebrated at Tyre before 
Antiochus, although they were avowedly in honour of Her- 
cules ; transmitting by them, at the same time, a large sum 
to be presented as a votive offering to the god. The persons 
intrusted with the present had, however, so much more 
sound principle than their master, that they presented the 
money to the Tyrians for building ships of war. 

About this time Antiochus, aware that the king of Egypt 
intended to attempt the recovery of Judea and Phenicia, in 
making a tour of these provinces, went to Jerusalem, where 
he was received by Jason with great splendour. 

This apostate high priest had now laboured for three 
years to destroy the Jewish constitution and religion, when 
he found himself the victim of villany similar to that which 
he had himself practised. It being the time to remit the 
annual tribute to Antioch, he sent it by the hand of his 
younger brother Onias, who, carrying out in his own case 
the prevailing desire to merge all Hebrew distinctions in an 
accommodation to Greek customs and manners, had taken 

• Jahn's " Hebrew Coimnonwealth/' vol. 1. p. 308. 
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the name of Menelaus. This person, in his interconrse 
with the Syrian king, instead of discussing those subjects 
with which he had been charged by his brother, availed 
himself of every opportunity of insinuating himself into the 
good graces of the king ; and having to some extent suc- 
ceeded, he ventured to bid a much larger sum than Jason 
had paid as tribute, and was accordingly invested with the 
high priesthood. Thus did the unworthy descendants of 
Israel barter away the interests of their country ; and, 
instead of uniting their energies to make Judea strong 
and respectable in the eyes of surrounding states, they looked 
at nothing but the gratification of their own low and sordid 
passions. 

Menelaus returned to Jerusalem with his commission, 
where, as he was supported by the powerful sons of Tobias, 
he soon found himself at the head of a formidable party. 
But, notwithstanding this, Jason had sufficient strength to 
resist his pretensions ; and the people being disgusted with 
his infamous treachery, he was obliged to return to Antioch. 
Here, the further to commend himself to the favour of the 
king, he and his ftiends solemnly abjured the Jewish reli- 
gion, and engaged to bring the whole Hebrew people to take 
the same course, and to assimilate their manners and insti- 
tutions in all respects to the model of the Greeks. On 
making these promises, he obtained a military force, which 
being unable to resist, Jason fled to the country of the 
Ammonites, leaving to the still more apostate Menelaus the 
government of Jerusalem. He proceeded to carry out his 
engagement with the imperial court in all but one particular, 
— he neglected to send the tribute which he had promised 
to pay. After having been repeatedly reminded of his obli- 
gation in vain, he was summoned to Antioch, where he soon 
found that the amount must at once be paid ; but the tem- 
porary absence of the king at the moment of his arrival 
gave him time to send orders back to Lysimachus, his de- 
puty at Jerusalem, to abstract as many of the golden vessels 
from the temple as would suffice to raise the money. By 
these means he realized enough to pay his debt, and, besides, 
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to make large presents to Andronicas, to whom Antiochus 
had intrusted the direction of affairs in his absence. But 
this fact coming to the knowledge of Onias, the deposed 
high priest, who resided in exile at Antioch, he complained 
so severely of this conduct, that an insurrection of the 
Jews residing in the capital was seriously apprehended, in 
consequence of their anger against Menelaus. At his in- 
stance, therefore, Andronicus murdered the pious ex-high- 
priest under circumstances of the greatest baseness and 
atrocity. This sacrilegious conduct was equally fruitful of 
mischief at Jerusalem ; for although Lysimachus had three 
thousand men under his command, so enraged were the 
populace when they heard what had been done, that they 
attacked him and his guards, and, having slain many, pur- 
sued him into the temple, where he was destroyed. 

On the return of Antiochus to Antioch, he was informed 
of the death of Onias by the hand of Andronicus ; and, 
wicked as he was, he was so affected at the enormity of this 
crime, that he ordered that officer to be taken to the spot 
where he had committed the murder, and there to suffer the 
penalty of death. (2 Mace, iv.) 

These collisions and murders had brought Jerusalem into 
great trouble and difficulty, and rendered the rule of Mene- 
laus hateful to the people. While the Jewish capital was in 
this distracted condition, Antiochus visited Tyre. The Jewish 
sanhedrim * took advantage of the proximity of the king to 
Jerusalem to send three persons thither, for the purpose of 
explaining the unhappy circumstances of the Jewish people, 
and of showing that this was attributable to the conduct of 
the high priest. They acquitted themselves so well in this 
duty, that Menelaus, unable to defend himself, had recourse 
to his usual weapon, bribery : by this means he gained over 
the king's favourite, Ptolemy Macron, who not only in- 
duced the monarch to acquit the high priest, but also to put 
the deputies to death. 

This afforded Menelaus a complete victory ; so he hence- 

* See note B, p. 645. 
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forth proceeded on in his career of impiety and cruelty, un- 
checked by inward principle or external power. Daring 
this time, while Antiochas was engaged in an expedition to 
Egypt, on a report being spread that he was killed before 
Alexandria, Jason, who had been long sheltered among the 
Ammonites, suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with a 
band of one thousand resolute men. With this force, by 
the aid of his ftiends within the city, he easily obtained ad- 
mission, and forced Menelaus to retire into the citadel. Being 
thus in possession of the metropolis, he vented his rage 
against all those whom he suspected to belong to the party 
of his brother : this led to the most shocking barbarity, 
which, however, was soon terminated by the approach of 
Antiochus. The king, having invaded Egypt with every 
prospect of success, was suddenly arrested in his progress 
by the presence of Roman ambassadors, who insisted on his 
immediate retreat, on pain of being declared an enemy to 
Rome. Not daring to meet the arms of the republic, be 
sullenly rehnquished his prey ; and, returning, heard that 
the Jews had rejoiced at the rumour respecting his death, 
and were now in a state of insurrection against his autho- 
rity: he therefore marched directly to Jerusalem. The 
Jews, aware of his wrath, closed their gates, and defended 
their city with great vigour ; but in vaiu ; they could not 
resist his army : Jerusalem was taken by storm,^ and sub- 
jected to the most horrid barbarities. The carnage lasted for 
three days ; and it is said forty thousand persons were killed, 
and an equal number taken for captives, and sold as slaves 
into the neighbouring countries. Elated with his success, he 
caused Menelaus the high priest to lead him into the temple, 
even into the most holy place. Here he defiled the sacred 
vessels, and removed all the gold, valuables, and treasure 
which had been laid up there, even to the vail of the sanctu- 
ary. By these means he obtained one thousand eight hundred 

* Joaeplms, in bis " Aniiqnitaes," Mppean to intimate that the Jeir% 
did notion this occasion, roi^t; hot in hia ''Wan," he tays, that Antio- 
cfaos iook the titj, whidi is confiimed, 2 Mace r, 12 ; Dioihibcb Sicc- 
ux, U, ''Book <tf Fngmenta," p. 726. 
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talents of gold and silver^ besides the gold and vessels which 
he took ^m the temple ; and with this booty he marched 
in triumph to Antioch. (2 Mace. v. 21.) And as if this 
butchery and robbery was not a sufficient infliction on the 
unhappy Jews, he confirmed Menelaus in the high priest- 
hood, and appointed one Phihp, a Phrygian, a most barba- 
rous man, to be governor of the country. 

These measures were the commencement of a regular sys- 
tem of tyranny and slaughter. After two years from the 
spoiling of the temple by Antiochus, he sent ApoUonius to 
Jerusalem, with an army of twenty- two thousand men. He 
came in a peaceable way, and took up his quarters in the 
city, until the first sabbath-day, when he sallied out with his 
troops, ordering them to massacre the men, and make cap- 
tives of all the women and children. This cruel and 
unexpected attack on an unarmed population, amid the 
sanctities of the sabbath, filled Jerusalem with blood, and 
was followed by universal rapine ; the houses were plundered 
and demolished, the walls of the city broken down, and a 
castle built on Mount Zion, which commanded the entrance 
of the temple ; by which means ApoUonius obtained entire 
control over the celebration of worship. 

These preparations appear to have been made with the 
design of carrying out a preconceived purpose of the king. 
Soon afterward an edict was published at Antioch, and pro- 
claimed in all the provinces of Syria, commanding the peo- 
ple, throughout the whole empire, to worship the gods of 
the king, and to acknowledge no religion but his. An old 
Greek was sent to Judea to enforce this law. Henceforth 
all the services of the temple were prohibited ; circumcision, 
the keeping of the sabbath, and every observance of the law, 
were now made capital offences ; all the copies of the sacred 
books that could be found were destroyed. Idolatrous altars 
were erected in every city, and the people were commanded 
to offer sacrifices to the gods, and to eat swine's flesh every 
month on the birth-day of the king. The temple at Jerusa- 
lem was altered and profaned, in accordance with this infa- 
mous policy. Tbe sacred building was dedicated to Jupiter 
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Olympius ; an image of this Heathen deity set up ; and, 
on the altar of Jehovah, another smaller one was erected, 
on which to sacrifice to Jupiter. (I Mace. i. 41 — 64 ; 
2 Mace. V.) 

The Jews had never before been subjected to a persecution 
so directly levelled against all their institutions, and enforced 
with such diligent and persevering malignity. The execu- 
tion of these laws was as execrable as their object. Twp 
women, having circumcised their infants with their own 
hands, being detected, were led through the streets of Jeru- 
salem, with their infants hung about their necks, and then 
cast from the highest part of the walls of the city, and 
dashed to pieces. On another occasion a thousand men, 
women, and children were discovered secretly observing the 
sabbath in a cave, and all barbarously put to death by the 
inhuman Philip. 

Antiochus was enraged to find that so many of the Jews 
resisted his will ; and his wrath was perhaps rendered more 
intense, because the Samaritans had readily submitted to his 
edict, and allowed their temple to be dedicated to Jupiter 
Xenios, or, "the protector of strangers." He therefore 
came in person to Jerusalem,* to enforce the law, or extir- 
pate the people. His first victim was Eleazar, a very aged 
scribe, who, when commanded to eat swine's flesh, positively 
refused, and, although ninety years of age, upheld the reli- 
gion of his God with sterling energy ; and, at last, exhorting 
others to follow his example, died under the lash of the 
tyrant, A mother and her seven sons, dl grown up, acted in 
the same heroic manner. The young men, refusing to trans- 
gress the law, were subjected, in succession, to the most 
horrid tortures, until every one of them, and, lastly, the 
mother also, died martyrs for the cause of truth and righte- 
ousness. (2 Mace, vii.) 

These atrocities produced the results which always follow 
such deeds, where any manly spirit or nobility of soul remains. 
Men who had a conscientious regard for the law of their 
God and the religion of their fathers, and whose minds were 
not so debased by slavery as to have lost every ncble attri- 

2 £ 2 
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bute of human Datore, would prefer dying in a patriotic 
resistance to such tyranny, rather than to perish tamely 
under the power of the tyrant. The man who first dared to 
adopt this course was an aged priest, named Mattathias, the 
father of five sons, all distinguished for bodily strength and 
nobility of mind. When the king's officers came to the city 
of Modin, where this family resided, to make the Jews sacri- 
fice to the Heathen gods, they invited Mattathias to bring 
his sons and brethren first to the sacrifice, that the infla- 
ence of his character and office, as a ruler, might induce 
others to follow his example; that he might thus be 
regarded as one of " the king's friends." The aged priest 
indignantly refused compliance, protesting that, if himself 
and his sons stood alone, they would adhere to the law and 
ordinances of God. While he was thus declaring his deter- 
mination, he saw one of the apostate Jews come forth to the 
altar to offer sacrifice. This flagrant act roused the spirit of 
the priest : inflamed with zeal, he ran toward the culprit, 
and, in the sight of all the people, inflicted on him the pun- 
ishment which the law denounced against idolatry, — ^he slew 
him upon the altar. He also killed the king's commissioner, 
who had been sent to compel the people to sacrifice, and pulled 
down the altar; then, running through the city, crying, with a 
loud voice, "Whosoever is zealous of the law, and raaintaineth 
the covenant, let him follow me," (1 Mace. ii. 27,) he, with 
his sons, abandoned all the property they had in the city, 
and went out into the wilderness. They were quickly fol- 
lowed by many others ; and, as soon as it was noised abroad, 
great numbers crowded to their retreat, until Mattathias 
found himself at the head of a considerable body of men. 

Having placed himself and his friends in this position, 
the venerable priest addressed himself to the arduous duty 
which he had undertaken with becoming gravity and zeal. 
The first point which appears to have engaged his attention 
was, the proper line of conduct which they were bound to 
pursue with respect to the sabbath. Hitherto the Jews had 
always regarded themselves as under a religious obligation 
to avoid all warlike operations on that holy day. To such 
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an extent bad this been carried, tbat they wo aid not defend 
themselves, even when attacked. Their Heathen foes, there- 
fore, generally selected the sacred day for their assaults, 
that they might secure their object without resistance. 
But Mattathias, having considered the subject with his 
friends, and consulted such learned scribes as he had access 
to, decided that, although it was not right to provoke a 
combat on the sabbath-day, it was, nevertheless, their duty, 
if attacked on that day, to defend themselves, and resist the 
aggression. (1 Mace. ii. 41.) This was a most important 
decision, and had a mighty influence upon the results of the 
ensuing war. 

The general course of proceeding adopted by the aged 
chief seems, also, to merit particular attention. He did 
not shrink from engaging any of the Syrian forces that 
came in his way ; but his principal object, or, at least, his 
immediate design, does not appear to have been the expul- 
sion of the Syrians. As a patriotic soldier, this might have 
been expected ; but as a patriotic priest, he thought it 
wiser to act differently. He appears to have viewed the 
humbled and prostrate condition of Israel as the result of 
the infidelity of the people ; and therefore directed his ener- 
gies to the restoration of the Jewish faith. With this object 
he marched from town to town, destroj^ing all idolatrous 
altars, punishing with death, or driving into other lands, 
those that had apostatized from the faith, recovering the 
sacred books which had been concealed, and restoring again 
the law, the worship, and the authority of Jehovah. In 
these eflforts he was eminently successful. Those who 
had not been circumcised submitted to that rite ; and not 
only was the religious aspect of the country soon greatly 
improved, but some important advantages were gained over 
the enemy. When the venerable Mattathias found his end 
approaching, he exhorted his sons to devote their lives to 
the holy cause in which they had been engaged, reminding 
them of the noblest examples in Hebrew history. He then 
advised them to regard their brother Simon as their counsel- 
lor, on account of his wisdom ; and Judas he appointed the 
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captain^ because of his strength and brarery : him he sur- 
named ^'ipC MaccaheuSy or, "the hammerer."* Thus 
Mattathias blessed his sons, and died in a good old age. 

On the death of his father, Judas took the command of 
the band which had been gathered together, about six thou- 
sand men ; (2 Mace. viii. 1 ;) and, as soon as the days of 
mourning had expired, proceeded to cany on the war. This 
may be called the war of Jewish independence. From the 
time of their return from captivity the Jews had been always 
in entire subjection to Gentile powers. At first they were a 
part of the Persian empire ; they then passed under the 
dominion of Alexander ; * on the division of his kingdom they 
were subjected to Egypt ; and, lastly, had been attached to 
the Greek kingdom of Syria. Nor is it probable that the 
Jews would have made any vigorous efforts to obtain freedom 
and self-government, if they had been ruled with tolerance and 
moderation. But the boundless cruelty and insane impiety 
of Antiochus were too much for endurance, by men of such 
energy and intellect as the Jews. Besides, the time was 
peculiarly appropriate for such an attempt. The disjointed 
fragments of the Macedo-Grecian empire were becoming 
daily more feeble and disorganized ; while the mighty power 
of Rome was steadily advancing, giving constant evidence of 
her great purpose and destiny, — to govern the world. It 
was, therefore, the manifest policy of Rome to encourage, 
rather than to suppress, efforts made by states, subject to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing independence. 

Under such circumstances Judas commenced his martial 
career. We are desirous of giving a clear exhibition of the 
prominent events of Jewish history, and particularly of this 
period; but we have no partiality for extended details of 
bloodshed and slaughter: our account of these military 
efforts will therefore be as condensed as may be consistent 
with perspicuity. 

The first efforts of Jadas were directed to the recovery of 

* A similar appellation was given to Charles of FrancQ, who was sur- 
named Martel, or, " the hammer," 
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the BtroDgbolds aud fortresses which constituted the import- 
ant military positions of the country. By a series of actions, 
planned with great boldness, and executed with equal daring, 
he obtained possession of the most important of these, and 
made his name terrible to Syrians, Samaritans, and apostate 
Jews. At the same time, those Hebrews who had fled into 
exile, rather than conform to the Grecian idolatry, gradually 
returned, and ranged themselves under his standard. It 
was fortunate for the cause of Jewish freedom, that whilst 
Judas was pursuing this career of success, and securing to 
himself a basis for future and more decisive achievements, 
Antiochus was wasting his time and squandering his resources 
in a series of fooUsh, but very costly, games and entertain- 
ments at Antioch. At length ApoUonius, the Syrian go- 
vernor of Judea and Samaria, perceiving that the course of 
Judas could no longer be concealed or endured, gathered an 
army, and proceeded to attack him. Judas, not at all 
daunted by the superior numbers of the enemy, did not 
avoid the combat. The result was a total defeat of the 
Syrian army, which left ApoUonius, their general, and a 
great number of his men, dead on the field. Judas, in this 
encounter, took the spoil of the enemy, and particularly the 
sword of ApoUonius, which he used ever afterwards. 

This defeat greatly enraged Antiochus; and he again 
vowed the total extermination of the Jewish race. But his 
exchequer was empty, and he was obUged to wait untUhe 
could obtain the means of bringing a sufficient force into the 
field. 

Whilst the wicked king of Syria was preparing to take 
the war into his own hands, Seron, the deputy-governor of 
Coelo-Syria, marched against Judas, hoping to crush this 
rebeUion before the king had completed his arrangements. 
With this object he marched to Beth-horon, where Judas, 
with a smaU body of men, met him. These were so wearied 
with their march, and so terrified at the number of the 
Syrian army, that they desired to avoid the conflict. But, 
Judas assuring them that the battle did not depend upon 
the number of warriors, but upon the blessing of God, they 
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took courage ; and, their captain bravely leading them on, 
the Syrian host was completely routed, and Seron was 
kiUed. 

Thi& new success induced Philip, the governor of Jeru- 
salem, to assure Antiochus that Judea would be lost to the 
Syrian kingdom, unless speedily relieved by an efficient 
army. At this news, the rage and embarrassment of the 
king were greatly increased. He found that, while large and 
vigorous efforts were immediately indispensable in Judea, 
his resources were nearly exhausted. Bousing himself, 
therefore, from his luxury and ^oth, he took a part of his 
forces and marched into Persia, hoping thus to accumulate 
sufficient treasure to supply his wants, leaving Lysias in 
charge of the government at home, with orders to invade 
Judea, and destroy all the Jews. This officer delayed not 
to carry the wishes of his sovereign into effect. He accord- 
ingly despatched Ptolemy Macron, governor of Coelto-Syria 
and Phenicia, with Nicanor and Gorgias, two experienced 
officers, and forty thousand men, with strict orders to see 
the king's commands punctually obeyed. These proceeded 
to Emmaus, where they were re-inforced by seven thousand 
horse. 

Judas immediately marched his little army to meet them ; 
and, having encouraged his men by recapitulating their past 
exploits, he proclaimed,, according to the Mosaic law, that 
all who had married wives, planted vineyards, or felt their 
hearts fail> should have leave to depart. This licence reduced 
the numbers of his men to three thousand ; and even these 
few intrepid men were but imperfectly armed. He then 
marched his little band to Mizpeh, to seek Divine aid by 
prayer, fasting, and sacrifice ; and then proceeded to the 
vicinity of the opposing army, telling his men that he should 
attack them the next morning. In the evening, however, he 
was informed by his scouts, that Gorgias was coming that 
night, with five thousand foot, and one thousand horse, 
hoping to surprise and cut him off. He deemed this a 
favourable opportunity to make a bold attack on the main 
body of the enemy. He therefore marched his troops,^ and 
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fell suddenly on the Syrian army, which, weakened by the 
absence of the detachment under Gorgias, and thrown into 
confusion by the suddenness of the attack, was completely 
routed, with the loss of three thousand men, and all their 
camp, baggage, and spoil. Meantime Gorgias, who had in 
Tain sought the Jewish army among the mountains, returned 
with his men, weary and dispirited, and, on coming to 
his camp, found it fired, and the main body of the army 
dispersed. This threw his troop into such a panic, that, in 
defiance of all his efforts, they threw down their arms, and 
fled. In the pursuit, Judas killed six thousand more of the 
enemy, and completely supplied his wants by the spoil of 
the Syrian camp ; for here he not only obtained arms and 
furniture, but he found that so certainly was success presumed 
by the Syrian army, that many merchants accompanied it, 
prepared with large sums of money to buy the Jewish cap- 
tives. These, also, with their treasure, fell into his hands, 
and abundantly provided him with means to carry on the 
war. 

In another respect the result of this victory was even 
more advantageous to the Jewish chief. His countrymen 
now found that his cause was not so desperate as they had 
imagined. They therefore rallied around him in increasing 
numbers, and he soon found himself at the head of a respect- 
able force. 

When intelligence of this defeat reached Antioch, Lysias 
collected an army of sixty thousand foot, and five thousand 
horse, and, placing himself at its head, marched to Judea 
through Idumea. But, while investing Bethsura, a frontier 
fortress, Judas, with ten thousand men, attacked him, and 
routed his army, killing five thousand of his men. This 
victory threw the whole country open to the Maccabean 
chief, and so terrified the Syrian soldiers, that Lysias was 
compelled to seek troops in distant countries for a new 
expedition. 

Judas now returned to Jerusalem, where he repaired and 
purified the temple. The sacrifices were recommenced on 
the same day on which, three years before, the temple had 
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been dedicated to Jupiter Olympius. The new dedication 
was celebrated for eight days with great joy and gratitude. 
The stronghold, which had been built upon Mount Zion> 
still continued in possession of the Syrians and apostate 
Jews. These were always ready to sally out, and destroy any 
who might be seen attending the services of the sanctuary. 
Nor had Judas sufficient time to concentrate his army, and 
reduce this fortress ; nor could he afford to detach a force 
strong enough effectually to blockade it. He therefore built 
a high wall, to protect the temple from this danger. 

Judas now turned his attention to those neighbouring 
tribes which had made aggressions upon Judea during the 
time of trouble and subjection. He first marched against 
the Idumeans, who had taken possession of the southern 
parts of Judea. These he subdued, and burned their towers. 
(2 Mace. X. 15 — 23.) His next object was the chastisement 
of the Ammonites, who had occupied the country about 
Jazer, on the east of the Jordan, where, in a series of bat- 
tles, he defeated them. (Verses 24 — 38.) Gilead, Galilee, 
and Bozrah were in succession the scene of his exploits. 
Wherever Jews were confined or oppressed, or an organized 
opposition was preparing, this unwearied chief was seen 
alike active, prudent, and valiant. In many cases he found 
small numbers of Jews persecuted by the Heathen, and for 
whom, in their isolated position, he could afford no perma- 
nent defence. These he removed into Judea, with their 
wives and children, thus saving them from much future 
danger, and concentrating the strength of the nation. An- 
tiochus was informed of these successes of the Jews while in 
Persia ; and, agonized with vexation, he set out on his return, 
but died on the journey. (1 Mace. vi. 1 — 16 ; 2 Mace, ix.) 

At the commencement of the following reign, the Jews 
were treated kindly by Ptolemy Macro ; but he soon after- 
wards committed suicide : when Lysias, the regent of the 
kingdom, again invaded Judea, and laid siege to Bethsnra a 
second time, and was again defeated with great loss by 
Judas. Soon after this victory, Judas was enabled to ter- 
minate this war with Syria. The Roman ambassadors then 
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in Antioch appear to have aided in obtaining this peace. 
(2 Mace. xi. 34—38.) 

The Syrian garrison on Mount Zion still continued its 
harassing annoyance; and Judas, freed from external' aggres- 
sion, now determined to reduce it ; but intelligence of his 
measures having reached Antioch, Judea was again invaded by 
Lysias, with an army of one hundred thousand foot, twenty 
thousand horse, and elephants and chariots. To this host 
no open opposition could be offered ; but, while they were 
besieging Bethsura, Judas, in a night attack, cut off four 
thousand men, and retired in safety before day-break. On 
the next day a battle was fought; but Judas, to save his 
little band from being surrounded, was obliged to retreat to 
Jerusalem, the fortifications of wnich he had strengthened. 
In this conflict he lost his youngest brother. (1 Mace. vi. 
19—51.) 

These desperate efforts appeared fruitless : Bethsura fell 
into the hands of the enemy, Jerusalem was closely invested, 
and all the advantage which had been earned at the cost of 
so much danger and blood seemed about to be lost for ever ; 
when Providence interfered. Lysias heard that Philip, who 
had been appointed regent by the late king, had entered 
Syria at the head of an army levied in Media and Persia. 
He therefore made peace with Judas, acceding to all his 
demands. Yet, on being admitted into Jerusalem after the 
treaty, he immediately violated it by breaking down the 
walls of the city: he then retired to Antioch. One favour- 
able result of this event was, the removal of Menelaus, who, 
being now in disfavour, was taken away with the Syrian 
army, and soon after put to death. Alcimus was appointed 
high priest in his stead. 

But this person not being in the regular succession to the 
high priesthood, and withal an unprincipled and wicked 
man, the Jews refused to allow him to enter upon the office. 
He accordingly returned with his adherents to Antioch, and 
complained of the affront thus offered to the monarch, and 
the injury inflicted on himself. Accordingly, Demetrius, 
who had escaped from Rome, and was now on the throne. 
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sent an army under Bacchides into Judea, to establish 
Alcimas in his office by force. This general entered the 
country as if on a peaceful mission, until, having got some 
Jews in his power, he treacherously put them to death. 
But, being unable to decoy Judas, he left a force sufficient 
to protect Alcimus, and retired to Antioch. Judas, who had 
retreated before the superior forces of Bacchides, on hearing 
of his departure, immediately appeared, and, marching 
through the land at the head of his troop, inflicted summary 
punishment on those Jews who had apostatized from the 
faith. Alcimus, unable to make any effectual resistance, 
again repaired to Antioch, and renewed his complaints. 
Demetrius now sent another army under Nicanor, who had 
special orders either to kill Judas, or to take him prisoner. 

This officer, like his predecessors, endeavoured, by a 
show of friendship, to get Judas into his power ; but in 
vain. War was therefore renewed. In the first battle the 
Syrians were defeated, and Nicanor obliged to take refuge in 
the fortress on Mount Zion. In a second conflict, fought 
soon after, he lost his life, and his army was entirely de- 
stroyed or dispersed. After this victory, the Jews enjoyed 
a season of quiet, which Judas improved by sending an 
embassy to Rome, to solicit the ^endship of that great 
nation. The ambassadors were favourably received, and an 
alliance entered into, which, although it precluded the impe- 
rial power from no right, was calculated to benefit the Jews. 
At the same time the senate sent orders to Demetrius, for- 
bidding him in future to encroach upon Judea.* (2 Mace, 
iv. 1 1 ; 1 Mace, viii.) 

Before the return of these ambassadors, or the communi- 
cation from the senate of Rome could reach Demetrius, he 
had sent another army, under Bacchides, into Judea. Hav- 
ing in his way secured the famous cave of Maseloth in 
Galilee, he appeared before Jerusalem, with twenty thousand 
foot and two thousand horse. Judas, emboldened by conti- 
nual success, ventured to attack this army with his own, 
which at the first was but three thousand ; and of these the 

• JUSTIH, xxxvi. S. 
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far greater number, shrinking from the unequal conflict, 
deserted before the battle. With those few followers the 
intrepid chief assailed the right wing of the Syrian army, 
broke it, and pursued it to a considerable distance ; but as 
he had no reserve to keep the left wing of the enemy in 
check, it moved round, and completely enclosed the Jewish 
band. On this occasion Judas was slain, after having per- 
formed prodigies of valour. 

If ever praise was deserved by any soldier-patriot, it was 
earned by this noble-minded Jew. His sphere of action did 
not place nations at his feet, or give him an opportunity of 
marshalling myriads ; yet, making a proper estimate of his 
small resources and his great achievements, the Hebrew hero, 
during the six years of his martial career, will not be dis- 
paraged, when placed in comparison with any warrior whose 
deeds have been heralded by history, or formed the theme of 
poetic inspiration. 

After the death of Judas, the apostate Jews, under the 
protection of the Syrians, again recovered strength, and 
were placed by the Syrian general in possession of all offices 
of trust throughout the country ; while, at the same time, 
no mercy was shown by Bacchides to any one who was 
known to have been a follower of Judas. 

In this crisis those who still adhered to the worship of 
Jehovah, and were willing to hazard their lives in his 
cause, gathered themselves together, and made Jonathan, the 
youngest brother of Judas, their captain. Under his com- 
mand they withdrew to the wilderness. ** After a few skir- 
mishes with the Arab tribes in that neighbourhood, Jonathan 
sent the wives and children of his soldiers to the Naeba- 
theans, under a convoy, commanded by his eldest brother Jo- 
hanan, or John, Caddis (KaSSl^, ^^Ij). But while on their way, 
they were attacked and plundered, and John himself was 
slain by the Arabic tribe of Jambri from Medaba." * 

This was a serious loss, but it did not dispirit the Macca- 
bean chief. He retired to the marshes of Jordan ; and being 
furiously assailed by Bacchides with a greatly superior 

* Jahn's " Hebrew Commonwealth," vol. i. p. 338. 
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force, after a brave defence, the captain and his gallant 
band plunged into the river, swam to the other side, and 
escaped. 

The Syrian general then returned to Jerusalem, repaired 
the fortifications of the castle on Mount Zion, and strength- 
ened several fortresses throughout the country, providing 
them with arms and provisions, that the garrisons of these 
posts might always hold Judea in subjection. 

Alcimus was now confirmed in the high priesthood ; nor 
was it likely that his tenure of the office would be soon dis- 
turbed. But he was in a position which brought him in a 
very special manner under the eye of Jehovah : he dared in 
these circumstances to transgress yet more fearfully, and he 
died. He commanded (in all probability, in compliment to 
his Syrian friends) that the wall, separating the court of the 
Gentiles from the court of the Israelites, should be thrown 
down ; but as he was commanding this, he was smitten with 
palsy, 60 that he could not speak, and died in great agony. 
Bacchides, in consequence, retired to Antioch, and the Jews 
had two years of tranquillity. 

Jonathan and his friends did their utmost during this 
interval to strengthen their cause, and increase their num- 
bers ; until they had become so formidable, that the apostate 
Jews sent to inform Demetrius, king of Syria, of their grow- 
ing strength, and to invite him to cut them off. Bacchides 
was accordingly sent again into Judea with his army ; but 
Jonathan, having discovered the design of the apostate Jews 
to seize his person, and deliver him up to the Syrian general, 
had fifty of the principal conspirators put to death. This 
prevented the others from attempting anything. The forces 
of Jonathan did not enable him to meet Bacchides in the field. 
He therefore retired to Bethbasi, a fortified place in the wilder- 
ness, which he repaired, and put into such a posture of de- 
fence, that the utmost efforts of the Syrians could not reduce 
it, Bacchides, enraged at his failure, raised the siege, and 
in his wrath put to death many of those Jews who had 
invited him to undertake this disastrous campaign. On his 
retiring from Bethbasi, Jonathan sent an embassy after him, 
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with proposals of peace, which were accepted, and sworn to, 
hy both parties. 

The affairs of Syria now afforded some prospect of good 
for the Jewish people. Demetrius Soter having made him- 
self obnoxious to the surrounding states, and given himself 
up to luxury, a young man of obscure birth was put forward, 
who pretended to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
as such laid claim to the Syrian throne. Having, by means 
of this external support, raised an army and made himself 
formidable under the title of Alexander Balas, Demetrius 
was roused from his sloth. In those circumstances, the 
rival parties saw the importance of winning over the Jews. 
Demetrius therefore sent to Jonathan, offering to make him 
governor of Judea, and ordering all the hostages detained in 
the citadel of Jerusalem to be released, giving him, at the 
same time, full power to levy troops. By using this letter, 
Jonathan obtained the release of the hostages, and the re- 
tirement from Judea of all Syrian garrisons, except that of 
Bethsura, and the citadel of Zion, which were still held for the 
Syrians ; but which were occupied chiefly by apostate Jews. 

Alexander Balas was not behind his rival in his offers. 
He called Jonathan his friend and brother, sent him a golden 
crown, and a purple robe ; and appointed him to the high 
priesthood. Jonathan accepted these presents, and entered 
upon his office as high priest ; he did not, however, openly 
commit himself to either party. 

Demetrius, upon hearing of this, became still more extra- 
vagant in his offers ; and in an epistle which has been pre- 
served by Josephus,* he endeavoured to outdo Balas in the 
extravagance of his promises. All this was vain : the Jews 
could not forget what they had suffered, and ultimately gave 
their hearty support to Balas, who, hanng defeated and slain 
his rival, ascended the throne. The affairs of Syria, how- 
ever, were at this time too uncertain and troubled to allow 
an occupant of the throne repose : a short time sufficed to 
dispossess Balas, and place Demetrius Nicator, son of the 
preceding king, at the head of the government. 

• " Antiquities/' book xiii. chap. xi. sect. 3. 
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While these changes were taking place in Syria, Jonathan 
again invested the citadel of Zion. Notice of this being 
sent to Nicator, he summoned Jonathan to meet him at 
Ftolemais. The Jewish chief obeyed the mandate ; and not 
only succeeded in justifying his conduct^ but so pleased the 
Syrian king, that he placed under the government of Jona- 
than several districts which had previously belonged to 
Samaria. Jonathan, having returned to Jerusalem, pressed 
the siege of the citadel ; but finding it impregnable, he 
petitioned Demetrius that the garrison might be withdrawn. 
The king happened to be at this time in great distress : the 
citizens of Antioch having raised an insurrection against 
him, he solicited aid from the Jewish chief. Jonathan com- 
plied, and sent three thousand chosen men, who restored the 
city to obedience ; when the faithless king, freed from dan- 
ger, not only refused to withdraw the garrison, but insisted 
upon the payment of the tribute which he had previously 
remitted. By this conduct he completely alienated the 
Jews from his cause ; nor did much time elapse before an 
opportunity offered for manifesting this alienation. 

Trypho, wbo had administered the affairs of Syria under 
Alexander Balas, managed to obtain the custody of a son of 
his, who had been consigned to the care of an Arab chief. 
With this powerful element of rebellion, he soon collected an 
army, and appeared against Demetrius. So readily was his 
cause espoused, that Demetrius was defeated, and compelled to 
retire into Seleucia. The young prince then assumed the 
government, under the profane title of Antiochus TheoBt 
*' the God." 

As Jonathan had great cause to be dissatisfied with Deme- 
trius, he joined Antiochus, who, in return, confirmed him in 
.possession of aU his dignities and privileges. In consequence 
of this arrangement, Jonathan fought several battles with the 
soldiers of Demetrius, with varying success. At this time, 
however, he sent another embassy to Rome, which was kindly 
received, and dismissed with marks of friendship. The two 
brothers, Jonathan and Simon, exerted themselves, in this 
season of comparative tranquillity, to put the fortresses of the 
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country in the best condition^ and to prepare for any future 
circumstances. Nor was it long before dark reverses crossed 
their way. 

Trypho had used Antiochus only as a means to work out 
his own peraonal and ambitious views. But he now found 
the way so opened^ that Jonathan the Jewish high priest 
was the only apparent obstacle to his views. He accordingly 
devised a plan for getting this hero into his power^ and, 
under pretence of adding Ptolemais to his dominions, 
Jonathan was induced to go there with only one thousand 
men. But immediately on their entering the gates, his 
men were cut in pieces, and he thrown into chains. 

This was a terrible stroke to the rising cause of Jewish 
liberty. But Simon, the remaining brother, broke its force 
by taking on himself the command of the army and the 
direction of affairs ; so that, when Trypho, immediately 
on the capture of Jonathan, marched into Judea, he was met 
by Simon with such an imposing force, that the Syrian 
general durst not hazard a battle. Trypho then pretended 
that his object in seizing Jonathan was to ootain the pay- 
ment of one hundred talents, due for tribute ; and that if 
this sum was sent him, and Jonathan's two sons as hostages, 
the chief should be released. 

Although Simon distrusted these statements, he sent the 
money and the young men. The perfidious Syrian received 
the hundred talents, and retained both Jonathan and his 
sons in captivity ; and being compelled to retire into Gilead, 
he there put the noble Jonathan to death. 

Simon now formally assumed the command of the army, 
and the high priesthood, and sent ambassadors to inform 
the senate of Rome of his accession, and of the fate of his 
brother. They were received with every demonstration of 
honour, and returned with a treaty between Rome and the 
Jewish priest. 

During this time Demetrius had still maintained the war 
with Trypho ; and Simon and the Jewish people, being 
greatly incensed against the murderer of Jonathan, thought 
the friendship of Demetrius preferable to intercourse with 
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captain, because of his strength and braveiy : him he sar- 
named '^UpC Maccabeus, or, "the hammerer."* Thus 
Mattathias blessed his sons, and died in a good old age. 

On the death of his father, Judas took the command of 
the band which had been gathered together, about six thou- 
sand men ; (2 Mace. viii. 1 ;) and, as soon as the days of 
mourning had expired, proceeded to carry on the war. This 
may be called the war of Jewish independence. From the 
time of their return from captivity the Jews had been always 
in entire subjection to Gentile powers. At first they were a 
part of the Persian empire; they then passed under the 
dominion of Alexander ; * on the division of his kingdom they 
were subjected to Egypt ; and, lastly, had been attached to 
the Greek kingdom of Syria. Nor is it probable that the 
Jews would have made any vigorous efforts to obtain freedom 
and self-government, if they had been ruled with tolerance and 
moderation. But the boundless cruelty and insane impiety 
of AntiochuB were too much for endurance, by men of such 
energy and intellect as the Jews. Besides, the time was 
peculiarly appropriate for such an attempt. The disjointed 
fragments of the Macedo-Grecian empire were becoming 
daily more feeble and disorganized ; while the mighty power 
of Rome was steadily advancing, giving constant evidence of 
her great purpose and destiny, — to govern the world. It 
was, therefore, the manifest policy of Rome to encourage^ 
rather than to suppress, efforts made by states, subject to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing independence. 

Under such circumstances Judas commenced his martial 
career. We are desirous of giving a clear exhibition of the 
prominent events of Jewish history, and particularly of this 
period ; but we have no partiality for extended details of 
bloodshed and slaughter : our account of these military 
efforts will therefore be as condensed as may be consistent 
with perspicuity. 

The first efforts of Judas were directed to the recovery of 

* A similar appellation was given to Chajles of France, who was sur- 
named Martel, or, " the hammer." 
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the strongholds and fortresses which constituted the import- 
ant military positions of the country. By a series of actions, 
planned with great holdness, and executed with equal daring, 
he obtained possession of the most important of these, and 
made his name terrible to Syrians, Samaritans, and apostate 
Jews. At the same time, those Hebrews who had fled into 
exile, rather than conform to the Grecian idolatry, gradually 
returned, and ranged themselves under his standard. It 
was fortunate for the cause of Jewish freedom, that whilst 
Judas was pursuing this career of success, and securing to 
himself a basis for future and more decisive achievements, 
Antiochus was wasting his time and squandering his resources 
in a series of fooHsh, but very costly, games and entertain- 
ments at Antioch. At length Apollonius, the Syrian go- 
vernor of Judea and Samaria, perceiving that the course of 
Judas could no longer be concealed or endured, gathered an 
army, and proceeded to attack him. Judas, not at all 
daunted by the superior nambers of the enemy, did not 
avoid the combat. The result was a total defeat of the 
Syrian army, which left Apollonius, their general, and a 
great number of his men, dead on the field. Judas, in this 
encounter, took the spoil of the enemy, and particularly the 
sword of Apollonius, which he used ever afterwards. 

This defeat greatly enraged Antiochus; and he again 
vowed the total extermination of the Jewish race. But his 
exchequer was empty, and he was obliged to wait until he 
could obtain the means of bringing a sufficient force into the 
field. 

Whilst the wicked king of Syria was preparing to take 
the war into his own hands, Seron, the deputy-governor of 
Coelo-Syria, marched against Judas, hoping to crush this 
rebellion before the king had completed his arrangements. 
With this object he marched to Beth-horon, where Judas, 
with a small body of men, met him. These were so wearied 
with their march, and so terrified at the number of the 
Syrian army, that they desired to avoid the conflict. But, 
Judas assuring them that the battle did not depend upon 
the number of warriors, but upon the blessing of God, they 
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captain, because of his strength and bravery : him he sur- 
named '^UpC Maccabeus, or, **the hammerer."* Thus 
Mattathias blessed his sons, and died in a good old age. 

On the death of his father, Judas took the command of 
the band which had been gathered together, about six thou- 
sand men ; (2 Mace. viii. 1 ;) and, as soon as the days of 
mourning had expired, proceeded to carry on the war. This 
may be called the war of Jewish independence. From the 
time of their return from captivity the Jews had been always 
in entire subjection to Gentile powers. At first they were a 
part of the Persian empire; they then passed under the 
dominion of Alexander ; * on the division of his kingdom they 
were subjected to Egypt ; and, lastly, had been attached to 
the Greek kingdom of Syria. Nor is it probable that the 
Jews would have made any vigorous efforts to obtain freedom 
and self-government, if they had been ruled with tolerance and 
moderation. But the boundless cruelty and insane impiety 
of Antiochus were too much for endurance, by men of such 
energy and intellect as the Jews. Besides, the time was 
peculiarly appropriate for such an attempt. The disjointed 
fragments of the Macedo-Grecian empire were becoming 
daily more feeble and disorganized ; while the mighty power 
of Rome was steadily advancing, giving constant evidence of 
her great purpose and destiny, — to govern the world. It 
was, therefore, the manifest policy of Rome to encourage, 
rather than to suppress, efforts made by states, subject to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing independence. 

Under such circumstances Judas commenced his martial 
career. We are desirous of giving a clear exhibition of the 
prominent events of Jewish history, and particularly of this 
period ; but we have no partiality for extended details of 
bloodshed and slaughter : our account of these military 
efforts will therefore be as condensed as may be consistent 
with perspicuity. 

The first efforts of Judas were directed to the recovery of 

* A similar appellatiaa was given to Charles of France, who was sur- 
named Martel, or, " the hammer." 
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the strongholds and fortresses which constituted the import- 
ant military positions of the country. By a series of actions, 
planned with great boldness, and executed with equal daring, 
he obtained possession of the most important of these, and 
made his name terrible to Syrians, Samaritans, and apostate 
Jews. At the same time, those Hebrews who had fled into 
exile, rather than conform to the Grecian idolatry, gradually 
returned, and ranged themselves under his standard. It 
was fortunate for the cause of Jewish freedom, that whilst 
Judas was pursuing this career of success, and securing to 
himself a basis for future and more decisive achievements, 
Antiochus was wasting his time and squandering his resources 
in a series of foolish, but very costly, games and entertain- 
ments at Antioch. At length Apollonius, the Syrian go- 
vernor of Judea and Samaria, perceiving that the course of 
Judas could no longer be concealed or endured, gathered an 
army, and proceeded to attack him. Judas, not at all 
daunted by the superior nambers of the enemy, did not 
avoid the combat. The result was a total defeat of the 
Syrian army, which left Apollonius, their general, and a 
great number of his men, dead on the field. Judas, in this 
encounter, took the spoil of the enemy, and particularly the 
sword of Apollonius, which he used ever afterwards. 
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vowed the total extermination of the Jewish race. But his 
exchequer was empty, and he was obliged to wait until he 
could obtain the means of bringing a sufficient force into the 
field. 

Whilst the wicked king of Syria was preparing to take 
the war into his own hands, Seron, the deputy-governor of 
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Bethsura, being a frontier town, was repaired and placed in an 
efficient state of defence. Joppa and Gaza * were then succes- 
siyely taken and occupied by Jews. The fort on Mount 
Zion was next subdued and occupied hj Simon. (I Mace, 
xiii. 43-53.) t 

We have to record, in the next instance, an act of the 
sanhedrim and people, which casts great light on the politi- 
cal and social condition of the Jews at this period. Simon 
had succeeded to the dangerous post of captain-general. 
In this capacity he conducted the war of independeqpe to a 
satisfactory issue, and had been confirmed in his offices as 
prince and high priest by the king of Syria, who renounced 
in his favour the sovereignty of Judea. This would, in some 
circumstances, have been held to be a valid title to the 
government : it was not regarded in this aspect by the 
people of Judea. The sanhedrim and the people, believing 
themselves to have rights and interests involved in this 
question, acted accordingly. 

In the language of modern times, a meeting of the several 
estates of the realm was held, to consider this important subject. 
*' At Saramael in the great congregation of the priests and peo- 
ple, and rulers of the nation, and elders of the country, were 
these things notified." (1 Mace. xiv. 28.) It appears from 
this, that the great sanhedrim, with the priests, officers, and 
heads of the people, entered into conference on this matter. 
This assembly fully recognised the claims of the Maccabean 
family to national gratitude, recited the great actions of 
Simon, and finally decreed that he should be the perpetual 
governor and priest. This grant necessarily secured the 
succession of these dignities to his lineal descendants. The 
reservation which is introduced is worthy of attention. 
Simon is appointed to be their " governor and high priest for 
ever, until there should arise a faithful prophet,^' (Verse 41.) 
It seems scarcely possible to refer this language to any but the 
promised and expected Messiah. For him was reserved the 

♦ Query, Gazara. (Prideatjx's " Connexion," vol. ii. p. 267.) 
t Josephus says, the fort was demolished, and the hill cut down ; but 
Maccabees is a better authority. 
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civil and ecclesiastical dominion ; bat until his appearing 
Simon and his successors were decreed to hold the govern- 
ment. The privileges associated with these offices were 
explicitly enumerated. He was to have the charge of the 
temple, and of all the fortresses in the land ; and to have 
the right to command, and every man was enjoined to obey 
him ; all edicts and public acts were to be issued in his 
name ; he alone was allowed to wear purple and gold, and 
to call together a public assembly of the people ; and, finally, 
whosoever contravened or disobeyed his commands should be 
punished. 

In this solemn and public manner did the Jews inaugurate 
their chief magistrate ', and, having done so, they had an 
account of all these proceedings engraved on a table of brass, 
and fastened to a monument, which was erected for the 
purpose in the temple. Copies were also preserved in the 
sanctuary, that '' Simon and his sons might have them.'^ 
(1 Mace. xiv. 49.) These circumstances exhibit the public 
character of the Jews at this period. It is thus shown that 
the series of efforts which led to the attainment of liberty, 
notwithstanding the skill and capacity of the Maccabean 
leaders, depended mainly upon the public spirit and enlight- 
ened patriotism of the Jewish people. Having by their 
united energies won their liberty, they do not now waste 
their strength in struggles for power : there is no anarchical 
project propounded, but, like men of sense and rehgion, they 
invest a man of honesty, capacity, and public spirit with the 
attributes of government. But this is done in a manner 
which clearly teaches him, that the power placed in his hands is 
not his by absolute right, but a sacred trust with which he is 
charged for the benefit of his country, and that he holds his 
office in subjection to Divine interposition. 

At this time the kingdom of Syria was subjected to a rapid 
succession of changes. Demetrius had granted freedom 
to the Jews, but was soon after defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Parthians, who detained him in captivity. Trypho, 
taking this opportunity of throwing ofi* all restraint, made 
himself very odious to the army and people ; and as Cleopa- 

VOL. II. F r 
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tra had beard that her husband Demetrius had married an- 
other wife in Parthia, she offered her throne and hand to 
her husband's brother, Antiochus, if he would aid her Id 
the war with Trypho. Antiochus accepted the oflfer ; and, 
anxious to obtain every support, made very earnest over- 
tures to Simon, who readily responded to the call, and sent 
to his assistance men, money, and military engines. But 
this struggle was short. Trypho was defeated, and soon 
after taken and put to death. 

Antiochus, however, made a very ill return to Simon for 
his kindness; for, being delivered from his rival,^he sent 
back the men, money, and machines which had been sent to 
assist him, and forthwith dispatched an officer to Jerusalem 
to demand possession of Gazara, Joppa, the castle on Mount 
Zion, and other fortified places, or, instead of them, five 
hundred talents, and five hundred talents more for damages 
which the Jews were alleged to have committed in different 
parts of the Syrian kingdom. Simon replied to these de- 
'mands, that he was willing to give one hundred talents for 
Joppa and Gazara ; but that he claimed the other places as 
the hereditary inheritance of his fathers, which had been 
wrongfully seized, but had now been restored to their legi- 
timate owners. Having received this refusal, Antiochus 
immediately proceeded to enforce his claim. It happened, 
unfortunately for the Jewish people, that their last letters 
of friendly alliance from Rome were directed to Demetrius : 
Antiochus therefore did not regard them as binding on him. 

The Syrian army on this occasion was commanded by 
Cendebeus, who appears to have acted with singular caution 
in the prosecution of the war. He occupied and fortified 
Cedron ; and from thence made incursions into Judea. 
Simon, being now too old to conduct a campaign in person, 
intrusted John Hyrcanus and Judas, his sons, with the com- 
mand of twenty thousand foot, and some cavalry. With 
these troops these young men defeated the Syrians, and soon 
expelled them from the Jewish territory. 

As Antiochus had not quite subdued all the adherents 
of Trypho, the Jews were for awhile uninolested. Simon 
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availed himself of this season of quiet to make a tour of the 
coui^try^ accompanied by his two sons^ Judas andMattathias. 
In the course of his journey, he came to Jericho, which was 
at this time under the government of Ptolemy, who was 
son-in-law to Simon, having married his daughter. This 
man, who%ad become rich in his government, readily invited 
his relations to a banquet ; and, whilst there, had them all 
three treacherously murdered. It appears that the ambi- 
tious wretch had come to a private understanding with the 
king of Syria, that, if he could cut off the family of Simon, 
he was to have the government of Judea. Having thus far 
succeeded in his infernal purpose, by the murder of his 
noble and venerable father-in-law, and his two sons, he 
instantly dispatched a body of assassins to cut off John 
Hyrcanus, who was then at Gazara. But the intelligence of 
their object outstripped their speed : John was prepared for 
their approach, and had them all taken and executed. 

If the survivor had been a man of less talent and energy, 
this base conspiracy might have been fatal to the Jewish 
commonwealth, which had so recently emerged from a state 
of dependence. But John, whilst possessed of indomitable 
courage, and flushed with the vigour of manhood, inherited 
all the wisdom of his aged father. He saw his danger, and 
the means of defence ; and accordingly fled to Jerusalem, 
where he arrived at the same time as Ptolemy, who had 
hastened for the purpose of seizing the capital. They pre- 
sented themselves at separate gates, and demanded admission. 
John was received, and the murderer excluded. This base 
man, having in vain attempted to bribe some influential 
Jews to enter into his plans, sent to Antiochus, urging him 
to invade Judea, promising to bring the whole country under 
his government. Antiochus assented, and marched an im- 
mense army into Judea. But Ptolemy, whether feeling that he 
was regarded with unmingled abhorrence by the Jewish peo- 
ple on account of his crimes, or influenced by other motives, 
retired to Philadelphia, and is heard of no more in history. 

The Jews immediately appointed John Hyrcanus prince 
and high priest, in the place of his father ; and he entered 

2 P 2 
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upon the daties of his oflSce by making the best possible 
preparations for repelling the threatened invasion. But 
when Antiochus appeared at the head of his army, the Jew- 
ish prince found his forces so inferior, that he was compelled 
to retire before the enemy, and take refuge in Jerusalem, 
which was at once besieged with vigour. Nor haa John the 
means of making a very protracted defence. The Jewish 
cause was therefore reduced to great peril. We have not 
the means of knowing by what influences Antiochus was 
moved $ whether by an apprehension lest his reducing Jeru- 
salem to extremity might give umbrage to the Romans, or, 
what is more probable, by a desire to have as auxiharies a 
chief and troops so brave ; but, whatever the reason might 
have been, the king of Syria spared the Jewish state when 
just within his grasp. 

During the progress of the siege, the feast of tabernacles 
occurred, when John sent to Antiochus, requesting an 
armistice, that the feast might be observed. Antiochus 
complied, and sent him a handsome present of animals for 
sacrifice. This kindness led to proposals of peace. The 
terms were indeed sufficiently humiliating to the Jews. 
They had to pay tnbute for Joppa, to demolish the fortifica- 
tions of Jerusalem, and to rebuild the fort on Mount Zion, 
or pay five hundred talents in lieu thereof. Yet, in their 
circumstances, these appeared easy terms. Josephus informs 
us, that, to make the payment of three hundred talents, 
which was immediately required, John opened the sepulchre 
of David, and took thence a thousand talents. This appears 
to be a most improbable story ; and so it is regarded by 
Prideaux. By whatever means obtained, John punctually 
discharged his obligations to Antiochus. He also accom- 
panied him with a body of Jewish troops in a war with 
Parthia, where the united Syrian and Jewish forces obtained 
several victories. When the army of Antiochus went into 
winter quarters, John returned home. This was a happy 
circumstance for himself and the Jewish nation ; for the 
camp of Antiochus was soon after surprised, his army 
defeated, and himself slain. 
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John Hyrcanus now endeavoured to improve to the utmost 
this favourable turn in national prospects. He made himself 
master of Madeba and Samega, cities of Syria. He also 
subdued the Samaritans of Shechem, and destroyed their 
temple on Mount Gerizim^ although this did not prevent 
them frofti continuing their worship on the Mount. He 
then subdued the Idumeans, and gave them their choice, 
either to be circumcised and conform to the law of Moses, 
or to leave that country. They chose the former; and 
henceforth were incorporated, and became one with the 
Jewish people. John, having sent two embassies to Rome 
with favourable results, next proceeded to invest Samaria, 
still occupied by the Greeks located there by Alexander, 
which he took, and destroyed. From this time he greatly 
increased in strength, and raised the Jewish state to the 
highest degree of honour and power which it ever attained 
after the captivity. 

Notwithstanding his continued success, Hyrcanus ter- 
minated his career unhappily. At this time the Pharisees 
and Sadducees were not only rival religious sects, but anta- 
gonistic political parties. John had all his life been attached 
to the former, and had shown them many acts of favour. 
It happened, however, if we may credit the statement given 
by Josephus, that the aged priest, under a vain impulse, 
afforded an opportunity to one of the Pharisees to inflict on 
him an unmerited insult of the grossest character. This 
offence not having been adequately and promptly punished 
by the elders of the sect, John indulged the most violent 
antipathy to the whole party. The Sadducees were not 
backward in making overtures ; and the result was, that 
John threw himself into the arms of that party. His defec- 
tion roused the ire of that energetic and united sect, the 
Pharisees, who gave the reigning priest constant trouble to 
the day of his death. This justly celebrated individual died 
soon afterwards, having held the supreme government thirty 
years. His name is particularly famous for the building of the 
castle or fortified residence named Baris. When Simon had 
expelled the Heathen garrison from Mount Zion, he built 
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high walls around the temple, to protect it from intrusion^ 
in case the Heathen should make themselves masters of the 
city. Within these walls, and on the same mount with the 
temple, he built a house for his own residence. On this 
site John Hyrcanus erected a castle, which continued to be 
the dwelling-place of the Asmonean princes. Here they held 
their court, and conducted the business of the government. 
It was this building, still further improved and fortified, which 
was named Antonia by Herod, and which is referred to in 
the New Testament under the term " castle." (Acts xxi. 34.) 

When John Hyrcanus died, he bequeathed to his wife the 
government of the country. His conduct in this instance was 
unworthy of his high reputation for wisdom ; for he left four 
or five sons, all arrived at man's estate. The result, as might 
have been expected, proved to be most disastrous to the family. 
His son Aristobulus claimed the vacant dignity, which, 
as his mother refused to relinquish it, he soon wrested from 
her grasp ; and, not content with this, shut her up in 
prison, where the inhuman monster allowed her to starve to 
death. Aristobulus loved his next brother Antigonus, and 
treated him as an equal. His other brethren he imprisoned. 
Having thus secured the high-priesthood and the govern- 
ment, he assumed a crown, and the title and state of a king. 
The troubled condition of the kingdom of Syria invited 
the Jewish sovereign to increase his dominions in that 
direction. He accordingly, accompanied by his brother, in- 
vaded Iturea, which he subdued ; and offered the inhabitants 
the alternative, that appears to have been the rule in those 
days, either to submit to circumcision and conform to Juda- 
ism, or to leave the country. Like the Edomites, the Itureans 
submitted, and from that period, merged into the Jewish na- 
tion. We may not, at this distance of time, be able to 
account for the introduction of this poUcy ; but its effects 
are manifest. Its continuance certainly tended to break down 
the great line of distinction between Jews and Gentiles. 

During the prosecution of the war, the king fell sick, and 
was compelled to return to Jerusalem, leaving the army 
to prosecute the war under the direction of his brother. 
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Antigouus successfully executed his mission ; and, on his 
return, went immediately to the temple with a numerous 
retinue in armour, to celebrate the feast of tabernacles, and 
to oflfer prayers for the king's recovery. This step was so 
misrepresented to Aristobulus, as to intimate some dangerous 
or rebellious project on the part of the prince. The king, 
thus persuaded, sent a message to his brother, to visit him 
unarmed, at the same time appointing some trusty soldiers 
in the way, who were commanded to kill him if he came in 
armour. Instead of dehvering this request, the messenger 
was suborned (it is said by the queen herself) to say that 
the king particularly wished to see him in his armour. 
Antigonus, thus betrayed, fell into the snare, and was cut 
off. The king survived him but a short time. Remorse for 
his conduct to his mother, and concern for his brother's 
death, aggravated the malady with which he was afflicted ; 
and he died, having reigned but one year. 

The reader will feel little pleasure in perusing the details 
of a reign like this, and of those which are to follow. The 
Jews were so fully alive to the infamous character of the 
government of Judea in the ensuing reigns, that they sup- 
pose the holy theocracy .to have terminated with the death of 
John Hyrcanus.* We need not wonder that Josephus, 
having had to record the marvellous interpositions of God on 
behalf of Israel, should feel the deUcacy and difficulty of his 
position, when he had to bring the narrative of public events 
down to his own time ; for few nations could exhibit in their 
leading men more general wickedness, or more shocking 
crimes. It became necessary, therefore, for the historian to 
repudiate the moral conduct of the national government for 
the preceding two hundred years. The attentive reader of 
this history, who considers the subject under the guidance of 
sound principles, will easily conclude that the Divine inter- 
position was not limited to any particular period, nor always 
regulated by the moral character or religious fidelity of the 
Jewish government. Jehovah had raised up this people for 
great and special purposes. They had been unfaithful and 

* JosupHUS's " Autiquities," book xiii. chap. x. sect. 7, note. 
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rebellious, and were, consequently, often severely punished. 
But this did not alter the purpose, or frustrate the great 
plan, of Jehovah. The time was now rapidly approaching^ 
when, the measure of their iniquities being complete, they 
were to be cast ofip from hi» covenant, and scattered in hi» 
wrath unto the ends of the earth ; yet, until the expiration 
of the appointed period, the overruling providence of God 
upheld the Jewish state, and not only directed the position 
of that people toward the accomplishment of his purpose, 
but likewise disposed the circumstances of all nations marvel- 
lously to coalesce in the accomplishment of that great objects 

When AristobuloA^ died, his wife immediately released hi& 
three brothers from prison ; whea Alexander Janneus, the 
eldest of them, ascended . the throne. He had been edu- 
cated in Galilee, and had no means of improving himself 
by his father's counsel or advice; for from his earliest 
infancy John Hyrcanus would never allow him to come inta 
his presence. He did not peaceably establish himself in this 
dignity ; for his next brother immediately eiideavoured to* 
wrest the sovereign power from his hand, but failed, and wa» 
put to death. Absalom, the younger, quietly retired to a 
private station. 

In the troubled state in which Syria, Ejgypt, and other 
neighbouring countrieft then were, it would have been difficult 
to preserve Judea from participating in the evils of war, even 
if the ruling power had earnestly desired to do so. Alexander,, 
however, rather sought than shunned the din of arms. At 
first he was successfid ; but being invaded by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, who had been driven by lus mother from Egypt^ 
and at this time reigned in Cyprus, he was defeated with 
much loss. The barbarous invader, to strike the greater 
terror into the routed Jews> is said ta have killed the women 
and children, cut up their bodies, and cooked the flesh ;. 
pretending that it was eaten by his soldiers. 

The aid which Cleopatra of Egypt sent to his relief, appears 
alone to have saved Alexander from utter ruin. Extricated from 
this difficulty, he again prosecuted various wars, sometimes 
reducing cities which had been either taken^^ or had revolted^ 
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during the time of his danger ; at others, invading Ccelo-Syria, 
and suhduing Gaza. Having generally succeeded, he returned to 
Jerusalem. But here he had to comhat the no less formida- 
ble foe, — intestine sedition. At the ensuing feast of taber- 
nacles, while Alexander officiated at the altar as high priest, 
the Pharisees, who^ had never forgiven the family for the 
secession of their father John Hyrcanus from their sect, 
assailed him with opprobrious cries, and citrons were flung 
at him. He had, however, prepared for such an outbreak, 
by having provided himself with a strong body-guard of 
Pisidians and Cilicians : these being commanded to fall upon 
the disorderly assembly, six thousand were slain : — a venge- 
ful punishment for such an oflence : its unwise severity 
defeated its object. 

Having placed the affairs of the state in apparent order, 
although the Pharisees were still fostering the most ranco- 
rous hatred, and revenge, Alexander reduced the Arabs of 
Gilead, and made the Moabites tributary* He then carried 
his arms against Obodas, an Arabian emir, who succeeded 
in decoying the Jews into a defile, where they suflered 
a terrible defeat, in which the army was entirely de- 
stroyed, and even the king effected his escape with the 
greatest difficulty. On his return to Jerusalem, this calamity 
having rendered him, who was before regarded with hatred 
and fear, the object of contempt, from violent invectives 
the Pharisees proceeded to insurrection ; but even this did 
not prevent the king from acting with hi» usual energy. 
He soon collected a body of troops, and proceeded to reduce 
the malcontents. They were, however, too determined to 
submit, and too numerous to be put down by any forces 
which the king could command. A civil war was conse- 
quently maintained for six years ; during which time fifty 
thousand of the rebel party were slain, besides an immense 
number on the part of the king. This suicidal contest was 
fatal to the interests of the nation. Not only did it waste 
the resources of the country, diminish the number of it» 
most able defenders, and fill the land with sorrow and dis- 
order ; it rendered the country powerless in the estimation 

2 F 5 
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of surrounding states, and encouraged those which had 
been subdued in former wars to throw off their depend- 
ence upon Judea. We may mention one instance of this. 
During the progress of the war, the rebels solicited the aid 
of the Moabites, and of the Arabs of Gilead : nor had Alex- 
ander any means of preventing this considerable accession 
of strength to his enemies but by remitting the tribute, 
and relinquishing the sovereignty, of these provinces which 
he had conquered at the expense of so much blood and 
treasure, 

Alexander was not always so successful in preventing his 
revolted subjects from obtaining foreign aid. Their applica- 
tion to Demetrius of Syria brought him into great danger. At 
the solicitation of the revolted Pharisees, he marched into 
Judea ; here he was re-inforced by a large number of rebel- 
lious Jews, until his army amounted to forty thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse. Alexander met him at 
Shechem, but was defeated. The slaughter on this occasion 
was very great, and the result decisive. That which made 
the loss so terrible to the Jewish king was, the entire 
destruction of the Pisidians and CiUcians, who constituted 
his body-guard. This troop of six or eight thousand, his 
chief ground of rehance in the most desperate emergencies, 
was here cut off to a man ; and the king, no longer able to 
keep the field, took refuge in the mountains. 

But as, throughout the chequered life of this sovereign, it 
seemed as if one alternation of extreme circumstances was 
only preliminary to the very opposite ; so here the Jews in 
the victorious army — regarding the defeat of the king, and 
the complete rout of his soldiers, (placing as it did the 
whole country in the power of a foreigner,) as pregnant with 
great danger to their native land, or touched with a gener- 
ous compassion for the reverses of a man who, whatever his 
faults in conducting the government, had always behaved as 
a brave soldier — were induced to follow him in adversity 
whom they had resisted when in power. They therefore 
went over to him to the number of six thousand. This 
defection, with the probability of its extending, induced 
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Demetrius to abandon the cause of the Pharisaic faction, and 
I to return at once to Damascus. 

j Alexander, on hearing of this, again took the field, and 

enjoyed a constant series of successes ; yet, harassed with 
intestine war, the king thought this a favourable opportunity 
for making peace. Having in vain submitted the most 
Hberal terms to the heads of opposing factions, he asked 
them to propound theirs. Alexander, indeed, appears at this 
time to have become so sensible of the ruinous consequences 
of this unnatural war, that he was willing to make peace on 
any conditions. His repeated offers were unsuccessful. The 
dogged obstinacy of the rebels rejected every overture ; 
and even when the king went so far as to ask them what he 
should do to give peace to the country, their answer to him 
was, " that he must cut his own throat, and that he ought to 
think highly of them, if they thought his death a sufficient 
recompence for the blood he had shed, and the mischiefs he 
had brought upon the country." 

This answer induced the king to prosecute the war with 
increased vigour, and to cut off all those enemies who had 
proved themselves to be so relentless. He therefore conti- 
nued his efforts and his successes, until, in one great battle, 
he completely destroyed all their power, and terminated the 
war; for, the remnant of the routed army having taken 
refuge in the city of Bethome, he invested the place, reduced 
it, and thus all the remaining warlike rebels fell into his 
power. On this occasion, if we may credit Josephus,* 
he acted with a cruelty which may be termed diabolical. It 
is said that he brought eight hundred of the principal of 
these wretches to Jerusalem, and had them all crucified in 
one place, on the same day ; and, as if this horrid torture 
was not a sufficient inffiction, each man, as he hung in agony, 
saw his wife and children brought to the foot of his cross,, 
and butchered before his eyes. Another element of cruelty 
which the Jewish antiquarian has recorded, almost transcends 
belief; for it is said, that, whilst the horrid tragedy was 

♦ It must be remembered that Josephus was a zealous Pharisee, and 
might have exaggerated their provocations and sufferings. 
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being carried into effect^ the king had a banquet prepared 
for himself, his friends, and concubines, within sight of this, 
blood and agony. That day sufficed to scatter all the 
remaining elements of the faction ; nor did they ever rally 
so as to harajss the king again during his life. 

Although Alexander still continued his martial operations 
with unabated energy, it is said that he indulged in sensual 
pleasures with great excess. The consequence was, that his- 
health gave way ; and having reigned nearly twenty-seven 
years, he died before Ragaba, which he was then besieging,. 
B. c. 77. Notwithstanding the king had succeeded in mas- 
tering the Pharisaic faction, he appears to have been fully 
assured that no government could conduct the national affairs 
prosperously in opposition to this powerful and energetic sect. 
Having found all his efforts to procure a reconciliation with 
this party fruitless, he thought it best for his wife after his 
decease to endeavour to effect it. He therefore instructed her 
how to act in the event of his death, advising her, in case it 
took place before the capture of the city, to keep it a secret 
until that event ; then to march the army back to Jerusalem, 
and, calling together the elders of the Pharisees, to give 
them his body to be treated as they might see good, but at 
the same time declaring that she would place the govern- 
ment of the country under their direction, and in all public 
matters be guided by their advice. Having given these 
instructions, and bequeathed the government to his wife, he 
expired. 

Alexandra was strictly guided by these directions ; and on 
the reduction of Ragaba, she repaired to Jerusalem, and fully 
carried out her husband's plan. The Pharisees were so 
delighted at the prospect of a return to power, that they 
treated the character and corpse of the deceased king with 
respect, eulogized his deeds, and gave the body a magnificent 
funeral. 

As far as the consolidation of the national power and 
the extension of territory are to be regarded, the administra- 
tion of Alexander Jauneus was eminently successful, with the 
single exception of the alienation of the Pharisaic sect. At 
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the time of bis death, the kiDgdom of Jadea included 
Mount Carmel, all Idumea, and all the coast as far as Rhino- 
culura ; towards the north it extended to Mount Tabor and 
Scytbopolis ; beyond the Jordan it comprehended 6aulo> 
nitis, and all the territory of Gadara ; including the land of 
the Moabites toward the souths and extending as far as Pella 
toward the east.* 

Alexandra, having secured the favour of the Pharisees, began 
her reign under very favourable circumstances. Her first act 
was to appoint her eldest son Hyrcanus to the high priesthood. 
According to her promise, she re-established the authority of 
the traditions and opinions of the Pharisees, and invested this 
sect with paramount influence in the national councils. Nor 
were her new allies backward in availing themselves of their 
new-gotten power. The jails were thrown open ; all the Pha- 
risees who had been imprisoned during the long civil war 
were released ; great numbers who had fled to foreign lands 
returned ; and the lately-degraded sect now ruled with abso- 
lute sway. All this might have been expected, and would 
have been patiently endured ; but, not content with elevat- 
ing their friends, they proceeded to persecute those who, in 
obedience to the late king, had taken part in the principal 
inflictions which the sect had endured. Some of those who 
were concerned in the crucifixion of the eight hundred rebels 
were taken and put to death. These measures alarmed those 
who had been the most faithful adherents of the late king; 
and a number of them, with the young prince Aristobulus 
at their head, presented themselves before the queen, and 
requested permission to leave the country, or to retire to the 
frontier fortresses ; a request which appears to have been 
conditionally granted, by the sovereign allowing them to 
repair to several fortified places specified. 

Nothing further of public consequence occurred during 
this reign, until the last illness of the queen ; when Aristo- 
bulus, who was a spirited prince, and fond of power, pri- 
vately left Jerusalem, and, passing from place to place, 

* Jahn'8 " Hebrew Commonwealth," vol. i. p. 889» 
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induced the seYend governors of fortresses to espoose his 
claims to the throne, in preference to those of his elder 
brother, who was of a sluggish temperament, and supposed 
to be entirely in the hands of the Phansees. This sect had 
made themselves so odious by their late conduct, tha£ the 
overtures of Aristobulus were generally received with great 
readiness. His successful progress in this important busi- 
ness could not be concealed from the Pharisees, who, under 
the queen, conducted the affiedrs of government. Their 
elders, therefore, came to the bedside of the sovereign ; and, 
acquainting her with the serious aspect of affairs, requested 
her advice and direction in this emergency. Alexandra 
declined interfering, on account of her weakness, leaving 
them to devise such measures as they thought fit. She 
soon afterward expired, having reigned nearly nine years. 

The Pharisees immediately seated Hyrcanus upon the 
throne, and placed the wife and children of Aristobulus in the 
castle of Baris, where they were held as hostages. This, how- 
ever, did not deter the young prince from pursuing with the 
utmost energy the course upon which he had entered. 
When the Pharisees found that Aristobulus was gaining 
strength daily, and had assumed the title and state of a 
king, they gathered an army, and proceeded to oppose his 
progress by force of arms. This was just what Aristobulus 
desired. He saw that be had nothing to fear from an open 
and immediate contest ; but that the husbanding of their 
resources, and keeping the capital in a state of military effi- 
ciency, would have had a much more formidable influence 
upon his proceedings. 

The opposing armies met near Jericho, when the greater 
portion of Hyrcanus' s troops went over to Aristobulus in the 
battle which followed : and, this prince having obtained 
a complete victory, Hyrcanus retreated to Jerusalem, fol- 
lowed by his victorious rival; and as the former had no 
chance of retrieving his fortune, he submitted to neces- 
sity, and, consenting to retire into private life, g&ve up the 
sovereignty and the high priesthood to his younger brother, 
who was now universally recognised as the king, under the 
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title of Aristobulas 11.^ three months after the death of his 
mother. 

We have no accounts of the early part of his reign, which 
appears to have been undisturbed ; although the Pharisaic 
faction, disappointed and depressed, still kept around Hyr- 
canus, and waited any opportunity of hanging their cause 
upon his name, and making another effort to regain their 
lost elevation. 

An individual now appears in the history, whose family was 
henceforth to take the most prominent position in the affairs 
of the Jewish kingdom. This was Antipater, an Idumean, who 
had become a proselyte to the Jewish faith. He had been 
governor of his native land under Alexander Janneus, and 
retained the same high office under the queen Alexandra. 
He was a man of great capacity, quick perception, and un- 
bounded ambition. Although it is very unlikely that he had 
any partiality for either the Pharisees or Sadducees, regarded 
as rival sects, yet he saw that while Hyrcanus had a claim to 
the throne by hereditary right, he was so sluggish in disposi- 
tion, and so limited in capacity, as to offer the greatest 
advantage to an energetic and ambitious minister. He 
therefore decided upon supporting Hyrcanus ; but the rapid 
success of Aristobulus threw his efforts for awhile into 
the shade, and afforded the young king a few years of 
apparent stability. At length the results of the quiet, 
but daring, efforts of the wily Idumean became visible. 
Having made the prehminary arrangements, he took Hyr- 
canus with him to Petra, and there presented him to 
Aretas king of Arabia, who was at length persuaded to 
invade Judea for the purpose of seating Hyrcanus on the 
throne; he being to receive as a reward a restoration of 
those places which preceding sovereigns of Judea had 
wrested from his dominions. When, in pursuance of this 
arrangement, Aretas marched his army into Judea, his object 
being well known, those who adhered to the cause of Hyrcanus, 
and the designs of the Pharisaic faction, joined his army 
and swelled its numbers. Aristobulus did not shrink from 
the contest ; but in a great battle which ensued he was 
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utterly defeated, and compelled to retreat to Jerasalem, 
where, unable to retain the city, he with his followers found 
refuge in the temple. 

In this extremity Aristobulus, knowing that the Roman 
army under Pompey had subdued Tigranes, and had detached 
several generals into Syria, sent to Scaurus one of these, 
offering a large sum if he would come and deliver him from 
the Arabians. Although the Roman was waited upon about 
the same time by an embassy with similar offers from 
Hyrcanus, he received the present of Aristobulus, and sent a 
threatening message to Aretas, which induced him at once to 
abandon his object, and retire from the country. Aristobulus, 
freed from the presence of this powerful foe, emerged from 
his retreat, collected his friends, rallied his troops, and pur- 
sued the dispirited Arabian army, which he defeated with 
great loss. Among the slain in this conflict was the brother 
of Antipater, who fell in the army of Aretas. 

Aristobulus, although in possession of the country, was 
well aware that his tenure of royal dignity would be very 
short, unless he could induce Pompey to recognise his title to 
the throne. He therefore sent a most magnificent present 
to the Roman general : it was a golden vine upon a square 
mount, with deer, Hons, and other beasts about it, and ripe 
fruit on the branches. All these were of gold, and were 
valued at five hundred talents. The presentation of this 
gift, and the advocacy of the king's cause, were intrusted to 
a learned Jew named Nicodemus. Hyrcanus was ably repre- 
sented by the talented and indefatigable Antipater, who 
urged the claims of the hereditary prince to the Jewish 
throne. Pompey, having heard the case, dismissed the 
parties, with a promise that, after mature consideration, he 
would do them justice. 

The following year, when the mighty Roman returned to 
Damascus, he summoned the two princes before him in per- 
son. Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, with witnesses and friends, 
accordingly attended. At this time, a deputation of Jewish 
elders appeared in opposition to both claimants. This cir- 
cumstance is singular and important, and deserves to be very 
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seriously considered. These persons alleged that a mode of 
government had been introdaced, contrary to the ancient 
institutions of the nation; that they had formerly been 
governed by their high priests^ but that the introduction of 
kingly state had exercised a pernicious influence upon the 
welfare and liberty of the people. After these had been 
heard, Hyrcanus stated his case, alleging that his brother had 
not only unjustly deposed him, and wrongfully assumed the 
government, but had also continually made incursions upcm 
the neighbouring provinces. The diUgence of his friend 
Antipater enabled him to produce a thousand respectable 
Jews to depose to this fact. Aristobulus followed, alleging 
that the incapacity of Hyrcanus necessarily threw the govern- 
ment into his hands, to prevent its passing into another 
family ; and that, in respect of title and state, he had only 
followed his father's. 

Pompey declined delivering an immediate judgment, which, 
in fact, was a defeat to Aristobulus ; and so it was regarded 
by the king. Throughout the whole business, and no less 
in the result of this negotiation, the crafty powers of Anti- 
pater are sufficiently evident. The wariness of Pompey ren- 
dered Aristobulus suspicious and vacillating : while profess- 
ing the utmost submission to Rome, he neglected no means 
of resisting its decree, in case it should be against him. 
The short campaign which Pompey made to subdue Aretas 
gave the king of Judea time to commit himself fully. When, 
therefore, Pompey returned from Arabia, and heard of his 
warlike preparations, he sent for Aristobulus, and demanded 
possession of all the fortified places in Judea. To this de- 
mand he replied by flying to Jerusalem, followed by the 
Roman general. The king of the Jews, however, conscious 
of his inability to resist the Romans, went out to meet them, 
threw himself on the mercy of Pompey, and promised a 
large sum if he would spare the nation from the calamities 
of war. The Roman accepted the offer, detained Aristobulus, 
and sent an officer to receive the money. Instead of com- 
plying, the people shut their gates, and refused payment. 
This completed the rupture, and consummated the wishes of 
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the ambitious Roman. Aiistobiilas was thrown into chains^ 
Jenualem invested, and the siege pressed with great vigour. 
At this time the Jews had again relapsed into the strange 
practice of refusing to do any thing towards their defence on 
the sabbath. Pompey, having observed this, carried on his 
most important operations on that day with perfect impunity. 
By these means, in the third month of the siege, a breach 
was made, and the temple stormed and taken. Twelve 
thousand Jews fell in the assault; the priests continuing 
their services at the altar, amid all the horrors of the scene, 
until they were cut down by the Roman soldiers, and their 
blood mingled with that of the sacrifices. The temple was 
thus taken in the summer of the year B.C. 63, on the very 
day observed with lamentation and fasting, in commemora- 
tion of the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

By these events the poHtical position of Judea was com- 
pletely changed : it had formerly rejoiced in the name of an 
ally of Rome ; it was now a subordinate province of that 
immense empire. Pompey appointed Hyrcanus to the high- 
priesthood, charging him with the government under the 
title of prince. He was forbidden to assume regal titles, or 
to extend his territories beyond the ancient limits of Judea. 
All the conquests which had been made were taken away, 
and connected with Syria ; where Scaurus, the Roman 
general, at the head of two legions, exercised the functions 
of prefect. The subdued Jews had to experience yet greater 
degradation. Pompey, accompanied by his officers, walked 
through the temple, even into its most sacred place. He 
returned, however, without touching any of the sacred 
things, or abstracting any of its treasures, and ordered it to 
be cleansed, and the sacrifices resumed. Aristobulus, with 
his two sons and two daughters, were carried to Rome, to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror. Having ordered the 
destruction of the fortifications of Jerusalem, the general 
retired through Pontus to Rome. 

Freed from his danger, Hyrcanus soon relapsed into his 
native sloth, leaving the government almost entirely to Anti- 
pater, who, being crafty and ambitious, used it for his own 
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purposes; and, as his interest lay in the favour of the 
Romans, he left no means untried to conciliate their good- 
will. Meanwhile, Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, 
not being strictly confined or guarded at Rome, fled and 
returned to Judea, where he soon collected a body of ten 
thousand men, and secured possession of Alexandrion, and 
several other strong fortresses. Hyrcanus was in no condition 
to suppress this daring adventurer : he therefore commenced 
repairing the walls of Jerusalem, to protect himself from his 
power; but the Romans forbad their restoration. The 
Jewish prince then solicited the aid of the imperial troops, 
to put down this disturber of the public peace. The prefect 
of Syria detached the celebrated Marc Antony, then a young 
officer, on this service ; whilst he prepared to follow. Anti- 
pater also sent a body of Jews to serve with the Romans. 
Alexander was by these means defeated, with the loss of 
three thousand men, and compelled to take refuge in Alex- 
andrion. This fortress was besieged so straitly, that the 
young warrior, having no hope of escape, proposed terms of 
peace ; which being seconded by the great address of his 
mother, who waited on the Roman general for the purpose, 
the fortresses were surrendered, and the defeated prince dis- 
missed without punishment. 

The result of this war was the division of Judea into five 
districts, each having an executive council ; a form of govern- 
ment which continued until the time of Julius Caesar. The 
year following, Aristobulus, with his younger son, escaped 
from Rome : he soon raised troops, and obtained some 
fortresses ; but was in a short time subdued, and sent back 
to his former prison. In the succeeding year, while Gabinius 
was occupied in Egypt, Alexander again returned, and suc- 
ceeded in raising a considerable body of men, and virtually 
made himself master of Judea, destroying all the Romans 
that came in his way. Unable to resist him in the field, 
the remnant of the imperial troops entrenched themselves on 
Mount Gerizim, where they were besieged by Alexander. 
When Gabinius returned with his army from Egypt, he first 
sent Antipater to the Jewish army with proposals of peace. 
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The wily Idumean used his talents, not to obtain the sub- 
mission of Alexander, but the defection of his troops. He 
succeeded to a great extent ; but, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of his numbers, Alexander refused to submit : a battle 
was, in consequence, fought at Mount Tabor, where he was 
defeated, having ten thousand of his men killed on the field. 

The political fate of Judea was subsequently involved in 
those rapid changes which took place in the government of 
imperial Rome. About this time Gabiuius was recalled, and 
Crassus appointed in his stead. The charge against the 
former was, the sale of offices, extortion, and oppression : of 
these acts he was convicted, and banished. His successor 
began where he ceased. Coming to Jerusalem, one of his 
first acts was to pillage the temple, whence he took immense 
treasures. While these events were in progress, the pre- 
fect of Syria gratifying his sordid cupidity, Hyrcanus 
governing by means of Antipater, and the young Alexander 
manfully struggling to mount the throne of his father, the 
great conflict between Pompey and Ceesar was reaching its 
crisis. Having come to an open rapture at Rome, the for- 
mer proceeded to the seat of his late government, to gather 
means of defeating his mighty rival. Csesar, aware of his 
object, and knowing that Scipio was in Syria, labouring in 
the service of Pompey, released the captive Jewish king, 
Aristobulus, and sent him to Judea, that he might cause a 
diversion in his favour. The efibrt was vain ; for, the pur- 
pose being known, this unfortunate pnnce was poisoned by 
the minions of Pompey on his journey. His son Alexander, 
however, adopted the policy intended for his father ; but he 
was taken, and beheaded by Scipio. Soon after . these 
events, the contest was terminated by the defeat and death 
of Pompey. 

This result appeared unfortunate for Hyrcanus and Anti- 
pater, as they had so fully devoted themselves to the cause 
of the fallen triumvir. But the latter artful politician and 
daring soldier quickly extricated his cause from this difficulty. 
Antipater soon learned that, although Caesar had conquered 
his rival, he had imprudently involved himself in the most 
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desperate circumstances in Egypt ; and that an army, raised 
in Cilicia and Syria, was hastening through Palestine to aid 
him. Antipater, with his usual sagacity, joined this army, 
with three thousand men, and induced many others to follow 
his example. Nor is it unUkely, from a consideration of all the 
circumstances, that the interposition of this Idumean Jew, 
with his band of Israelites, was the salvation of the future idol 
of Rome. It is more than probable that if Antipater had exerted 
the same zeal to harass and oppose the march of Mithridates, 
on his way to Egypt, we should never have heard of the 
famous Veniy Fidi, Fid, or have seen Rome bow to the fiat 
of one man. One or two facts may be cited in corroboration 
of this opinion. Antipater not only took with him some 
amount of military power, directed by uncommon sagacity 
and daring ; but he had, what was of much greater import- 
ance, letters from the high priest of Jerusalem to the Jews 
of Egypt, persuading them to aid the Roman cause. By 
means of these, this force was not only not opposed, but 
supplied with provisions and water in passing through the 
Hehopolitan Nomos, which gave the Romans possession of 
Memphis; and, when Mithridates, in attempting to pene- 
trate into the Delta to relieve Caesar, was met by an Egyp- 
tian force, and compelled to give way before them, the Jew- 
ish band under Antipater restored the fortune of the day, 
and brought the auxiliaries within reach of the great Roman. 
Caesar, being thus relieved, and having conquered Egypt, 
was careful to mark his sense of the services thus ren- 
dered by the Jews. He confirmed the privileges of all those 
who resided in that country, and commemorated their de- 
votedness by a brasen pillar, which he erected at Alexandria. 
Nor was he less mindful of his friends in Judea. For when 
he arrived in Syria, being met by Antigonus, the younger 
son of Aristobulus, who claimed the government of Judea in 
the right of his father, Caesar, having heard Antipater, altoge- 
ther rejected the suit of the young prince, and condemned him 
as a seditious person : at the same time he confirmed Hyrcanus 
in the principality, and gave permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, which had been destroyed by Pompey. He also 
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appointed Antipater procurator of Judea. Julias fully 
reported these things to the senate, who, by a formal 
decree, publicly acknowledged the Jews as the allies of 
Rome. This decree was engraven on plates of copper, and 
set up in the capitol; and also in the temples of Sidon, 
Tyre, and Askelon. Thus the aristocratical form of govern- 
ment appointed by Gabinius was entirely abrogated, and 
the Jewish principality restored. 

Antipater carefully conformed to the views of Caesar in 
arranging the affairs of Judea. He raised again the walls of 
Jerusalem, journeyed through the country, used every means 
to repress the lawlessness and disorder which the late trou- 
bles had engendered, and, by alternate persuasion and 
power, reduced the people to obedience. To carry out this 
plan, he made his eldest son, Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, 
and his second, Herod, governor of Galilee. The latter was 
a young man of extraordinary talent and spirit. He devoted 
himself with great ability to the difficult duty which devolved 
upon him. Galilee was at this time greatly infested with bands 
of robbers : Herod sought them out, and all that fell into 
his hands he put to death, even including Hezekiah, their 
leader. The reader is reminded, that the government of 
Antipater and his sons was not popular with the Jewish 
people ; for all saw that, although Hyrcanus was the nomi- 
nal head, restored by Pompey, the Idumean was really the 
chief. This was unpalatable : the people preferred Aristo- 
bulus. When, therefore, Herod was found acting in this 
decisive manner, he was summoned before the sanhedrim, to 
answer the charge of having arbitrarily exercised the 
power of life and death. The young man, under the 
advice of his father, appeared in their court, bearing with 
him a letter from the prefect of Syria, charging Hyrcanus, 
the president of the sanhedrim, to protect him. He pre- 
sented himself, however, more like a prince than a criminal. 
He was attired in purple, with hair neatly dressed, and sur- 
rounded with his guards. This appearance confounded the 
Jewish elders. Even those who had preferred the charge 
against Herod did not now dare to repeat it, and he was 
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thus yirtaally acquitted ; when Samoas arose, and, protest- 
ing at length against their cowardice, affirmed, that if they 
thus spared Herod, the time would come when he would 
not spare them.* This roused the assembly ; but Hyrcanus 
adjourned the business, and then advised Herod to with- 
draw ; and thus the case terminated. 

About three years afterward, while Judea was progressing 
in order and wealth, Julius Csesar was assassinated in the 
capitol, and the Roman world again convulsed, from its 
centre to its circumference. 

Immediately after this event, Hyrcanus sent ambassadors 
to the Roman senate, requesting a confirmation of all the 
privileges and immunities which had been given by Csesar ; 
a request which was immediately granted. While Rome 
and the provinces were in the utmost perplexity as to the 
result of pending arrangements, Antipater was most ungrate- 
fully poisoned by Malichus, a Jewish general, who soon after 
was put to death for the crime, at the instance of Herod, by 
Cassius Longinus, who then wielded the Roman power in 
Syria and Asia Minor. This circumstance, as Malichus was 
popular with many, increased the dislike of the Jews to 
Herod ; and they petitioned Marc Antony, who soon after 
came into Syria, against him ; but in vain : the address of 
Herod, in showing the services which his father had rendered 
to the Roman cause, warded off all danger, and secured him 
the protection of this triumvir. 

Urgent necessity, however, called Antony into Italy ; and 
Syria and the neighbouring kingdoms — ^having lately been 
subjected, in rapid succession, to the rapacity and extortion 
of Dolabella, Longinus, and Antony; and knowing that 
Rome was at war with Parthia, and that they were, in con- 
sequence, Hkely to be subjected to a repetition of these evils 
— agreed to invite the Parthians to come and occupy these 
countries. This was done. Syria and Asia Minor were 
occupied ; and Antigonus, the surviving son of Aristobulus, 

* This prediction was amply fiilfilled. This young man was Herod, 
afterward the Great, who was king at the birth of Christ ; and Samoas 
is supposed to be the same with holy Simeon. (See Josephus, Jahn, &c.) 
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was seated on the Jewish throDe, with the title of king, under 
the protection of Parthia* In the coarse of these events^ 
Hyrcanus and Phasael were made prisoners. The former had 
his ears cropped^ and was thereby rendered incapable of ever 
being high priest again ; the latter killed himself in prison. 
Herod contrived to escape; and^ having placed his family 
and treasures in safety, fled to Rome. 

When Herod reached the imperial city, he fortunately 
found Antony and Octavius there on friendly terms. He 
therefore renewed his friendship with the former, who 
received him very cordially, introduced him to Octavius, and 
stated how very useM Antipater had been to Julius Csesar 
in £gypt. Herod was, therefore, patronized by both these 
great men, who held in their hands, at that moment, the 
political destinies of Rome and of the world. When the son 
of Antipater had fled as a fugitive to the imperial city, his 
highest hope was to get Aristobulus, a grandson of Hyr- 
canus, and brother to Mariamne, to whom he was espoused, 
placed upon the throne, with himself as minister, or procu- 
rator, under him. In this way his father had wielded all 
the power of Judea; and he hoped, at that time, for no 
higher dignity. But, being received with such marks of 
distinction, and promising Antony further sums of money, 
he was, by the favour of these two arbiters of the aflisurs of 
nations, himself raised to the throne. The senate was 
accordingly convened, and Herod introduced to the conscript 
fathers by two noble senators, who set forth the invaluable 
services rendered by his father to the Romans ; and, at the 
same time, declared Antigonus, who then governed at Jeru- 
salem, to be a turbulent person, and an enemy to their nation ; 
while Antony pointed out the importance of having a fast 
friend to Rome on the throne of Judea during his approach- 
ing expedition against Parthia. The senate hereupon unani- 
mously elected Herod to the throne, and voted Antigonus an 
enemy of Rome. 

The whole of these proceedings were evidently conducted 
upon the presumption, that Judea was either a recognised 
province of the Roman empire, or, at least, entirely depend- 
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ent upon the imperial state. But what follows is yet more 
strange. Considering the entire pecoliarity of Jewish man- 
ners and religion, it might have been supposed, even if the 
senate had made the appointment, that the inauguration of 
the king would have been in accordance with the rites of the 
nation to be ruled. But, no ! Immediately, upon the vote 
of the fathers, Herod was conducted by Antony and Octavius 
into the capitol, and there consecrated king, with idolatrous 
sacrifices. Having thus far secured the object of his highest 
ambition, Herod remembered that the affairs of his family 
and kingdom did not justify a protracted stay at Rome : he 
therefore departed from the city at the expiration of seven 
days; and, by a rapid journey, reached Judea just three 
months after he had left it. 

Here, although beset with difficulties, he found a fair 
field : the Parthians had, during his journey, been driven 
from Syria, which was again occupied by Roman troops. 
His first care was to collect an army, with which, and some 
aid from the Roman general, he made himself master of 
Galilee. Following up this success, he marched to the relief 
of his family, who were closely besieged by Antigonus. In 
this object he also succeeded ; and, after a series of dangers 
and exploits, he became master of all the country, and 
shut up Antigonus in Jerusalem. Yet, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Herod, it was not until his rival had 
reigned three years that he was able, when supported by a 
Roman army, to reduce the capital, which was at length 
taken by assault, and subjected to fearful massacre and pil- 
lage from the Roman troops, who, enraged at the obstinacy 
of the defence, continued the slaughter after all resistance 
had ceased ; and at length Herod had to pay a large sum of 
money to save Jerusalem from being destroyed. Antigonus 
was taken and put to death by the Romans as a malefactor. 

Herod was now seated on the throne of Judea, the first 
of a new dynasty. Hitherto the Asmonean or Maccabean 
family had really or nominally governed. With Hyrcanus 
and Antigonus this line had ended ; and Herod, who was not 
a Jew, but an Idumean by nation, and professedly a Jewish 
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proselyte in religion, was, by the favour of Rome, invested 
with supreme authority over the Jewish people. From the 
first elevation of Antipater, the cause of his family was 
unpopular ; and it was only the consummate sagacity of 
that person, in attaching himself to the oldest branch of the 
Asmonean family, which enabled him to carry out his pur- 
pose. Herod felt this throughout his career. It was this 
which kept Antigonus so long upon the throne ; it was this 
which caused the son of Antipater so much difficulty, when 
possessed of the object of his ambition. 

Fully aware of the state of the public mind, his first care, 
after having recovered Jerusalem, was the extermination of 
the Asmonean family. Although he had married Mariamne, 
the daughter of Hyrcanus, this seemed in no wise to soften 
the violence of his political hate. All those Jews who had 
supported Antigonus were proscribed, forty-five of the prin- 
cipal of them were slain ; all their property was confiscated, 
and seized by the king ; all the gold, sUver, and valuables 
found in Jerusalem were taken for his use ; and thus, with 
the^e^b^^n of a small part of the people, the land was 
treated like a cdfi^^iered country. Influenced by this jea- 
lousy of the Asmoneat^> Herod found an obscure priest of 
Babylon, who was descended from the ancient high priests of 
Israel. Him he raised to thV^igli priesthood, although his 
wife's brother was of age, and heiR^^o the office. He also cut 
off the whole sanhedrim, except SaEJ^eas and Pollio. 

The superseding of Aristobulus i^^. the high priesthood 
created an element of discord and mS^^'y ^^ the family 
of Herod, which ultimately destroyed hik P^^^e. Herod's 
intimacy with Antony introduced his family'4^ ^^® infamous 
Cleopatra. Alexandra, the mother of MariaiA^^ *^^ Aristo- 
bulus, by her influence with this queen, and h8f intercession 
with Antony, induced Herod to cancel his anointment. 
Ananelus was set aside, and Aristobulus indactedS|j?*^ 
high priesthood. But this young man was receive^lKL 
such marks of favour and affection by the people, whilst oi 
ciating at the ensuing feast of tabernacles, that all the jealous 
enmity of Herod was again blown into a flame, and the 
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heartlesB king soon after caused the young priest to be 
drowned whilst bathing. Cleopatra, informed of this crime, 
used her utmost influence with Antony to have Herod slain. 
Besides the gratification of vanity and revenge, (for she had 
attempted in vain to seduce Herod,) she greatly desired the 
possession of Judea ; but as Antony was equally in want of 
money to sustain him in his contest with Octavius, Herod 
supplied him, and continued to reign. 

After the fall of Antony, Herod waited upon Octavius, 
and by his frank and candid deportment secured the friend- 
ship of the sole governor of the great Roman empire. 
Prior to this time, Herod had lured the aged Hyrcanus from 
his captivity in Parthia, and, after placing him in close «ur- 
veillance for several years, had him beheaded. The future 
course of Herod was violent, miserable, and vile. He 
laboured, on the one hand, to make his kingdom great, and 
his country magnificent; but his means of eflecting this 
were most atrocious : while, on the other hand, his conduct 
to his family was suspicious and cruel. 

In his pubHc life he consolidated his power, knd raised 
Judea to a state of wealth and prosperity which it had not 
before attained for centuries. Having by the most san- 
guinary means cut ofl* the last of the Asmoneans, he built 
a theatre in Jerusalem, and a spacious amphitheatre in 
the suburbs. All kinds of heathenish games were intro- 
duced. Musicians, players, courses, gladiators, and wild 
beasts, were exhibited in the holy city. And it is a circum- 
stance worthy of observation, that there yet existed sufficient 
zeal for the Divine law to render all these exceedingly dis- 
gusting to a great body of the Jewish people. About this 
time Herod also rebuilt several important fortresses, and 
restored Samaria, which had long lain in ruins. He also 
adorned Jerusalem with a stately palace for himself, which 
was built of the most costly materials, and of exquisite 
workmanship. 

Tet all these things were performed in a manner and style 
so foreign to the peculiar genius of the Jewish mind, that, 
proud as they were of their country, they were by these means 
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more and more alienated from tlie king. He saw this, 
and laboured to stem the torrent of public feeling. At one 
time he wished to introduce an oath of allegiance ; but it 
was so strenuously opposed by the most eminent Jewish 
doctors^ that he was compelled to lay it aside. He then 
remitted a part of the taxes, professedly on account of seve- 
ral national calamities which had recently fallen upon the 
country, but really to bid for popular favour : this also was 
vain. One other course was open to him ; and he pursued 
it. The temple, as then existing, was unworthy of the 
nation and of the improved state of Jerusalem : he pro- 
posed to rebuild it ; but so distrustful were the people of his 
promise and of his religion, that they would not have the 
old one removed until they saw the materials collected 
for the new building. After two years of preparation, the 
old edifice was taken down in parts, as the new one was 
raised. The holy place was finished in eighteen months, 
the body of the structure in eight years.* This building was 
erected in the Greek style of architecture, and of the most 
costly and beautiful marble and other materials ; and the 
great work appears to some extent to have produced a better 
state of feeUng between the Jews and their king. 

Yet, during all these works, Herod's domestic course was 
one of continued misery and crime. As if the blood through 
which he had waded to the throne, and the numerous 
victims which in these times of turbulence and war were 
sacrificed to his ambition, were not sufficient to satiate 
his sanguinary nature, his lovely wife Mariamne, after 
having borne him two sons, was doomed by his order to 
perish on the scaffold, the victim of the most groundless 
jealousy and cruel conspiracy. He endeavoured to bury this 
crime in obhvion by other marriages, but in vain. Intense 
suspicion haunted all his thoughts ; a morbid apprehension 
of evil destroyed every acquisition, and turned all the mem- 
bers of his family into foes. Under this influence, after 
years of disquiet, he condemned his two sons by Mariamne 

* The ornamenting of this new building was carried on until the 
time of Agrippa, which justifies John iL 20. 
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to death. It were useless to attempt the history of this family 
at greater length. Herod married ten wives, eight of whom 
bore him children. This was not the least amongst the 
caases of his domestic misery. 

Meanwhile, Octavius Csesar, under his new name of Au- 
gustus, reigned the absolute monarch of the Roman empire. 
Every element of national disorder sank before the genius 
and temper with which he conducted the government. 
Throughout this wide dominion, and its dependencies, war 
had ceased, the temple of Janus was shut, and then Grod's 
Messiah, the long-promised and predicted One^ appeared 
among men. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 
INDEPENDENCE TO THE TIME OP CHRIST. 



In the History of the Jews. 

A Grant of Independence obtained 

Money coined by Simon, and all public 

Docmnents referred to the Tear of his 

Goyemment 

The Syrian Port on Mount Sion taken . . . 
Simon murdered by his Son-in-law, and 

John Hyrcanus succeeds as Prince and 

Priest 

Samaritan Temple destroyed 

Idumeans subdued and incorporated 

Samaria destroyed by Hyrcanus 

John's fatal Breach with the Pharisees . . . 

Abistobulus I. succeeds John 

Assumes the Title of King, and regal State 
Alexander Jahneus succeeds Aristobulus 

Civil War of six Years' Duration 

Closed by an Act of atrocious Cruelty 

Itureans conquered and incorporated 

Queen Alexandra succeeds her Husband 
Reconciled to the Pharisees, who return to 

Power 

Hyrcanus High Priest 

Htboanvs II. King (3 months) 

Anstobulus II. King and High Priest 

Jerusalem taken by Pompey 

Htboanus II. restored as Prince and Priest 
Judea divided into five Districts, and its 

Government an Aristocracy 

The Temple plundered by Crassus 

Hyrcanus restored to the Government, and 

the aristocratic Government ended 



B.O. 

143 



142 

135 
129 

109 
108 
106 

105 

86 

78 



In those NaJtions with 
which the Jews hdd 
political relations. 

B.a 



Antiochus Sidetes 
reigns in Syria 139 



69 
69 
63 



56 
54 

47 



Pompey slain ... 48 
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B.O. 

Caesar slain 44 

Battle of Philippi 42 



Octavius Caesar 
receives the Ti- 
tle of Augustus, 
and the Goyem- 
ment of the 
Empire 27 



B.O. 

The Walls of Jerusalem rebuilt 47 

Antipater poisoned 43 

Parthians take Syria^ and raise Antigonus 

to be King and Priest 40 

Herod inaugurated King of Judea in the 

Roman Capitol, by order of the Senate ... — 

Hebod obtains the Throne, Antigonus slain 87 

Ananelus High Priest 36 

Aristobulus High Priest, Ananelus deposed 85 

Aristobulus drowned by order of Herod ... 33 

Ananelus restored — 

The Temple rebuilt, begun 17, finished ... 7 



NOTES. 
A, page 647. — T?ie Hebrew Community in Egypt. 

Fbom the earliest ages of the Jewish monarchy, the Hebrews main- 
tained considerable intercourse with Egypt. It is probable that many 
Israelites, either for the purposes of trade, or on account of political 
reasons, located there. When Shishak captured Jerusalem in the days of 
Eehoboam, neither Josephns nor the scriptures make any mention of 
his having carried away prisoners ; but the Egyptian sculpture which 
commemorates this invasion, on the external wall of the palace at 
Eamak, contained an exhibition of a procession of captives. It is, 
however, now so much damaged, that only three figures &stened to a 
stake, with the names of the victims, remain legible. (Osbubh's ''Egypt, 
her Testimony to the Truth,** p. 113.) 

After the death of Josiah, Pharaoh-neeho deposed his euooesaor 
Jehoahaz, and carried him captive into Egypt, wh^re he died. Whether 
on this occasion any other Israelites were taken thither, we are not 
informed. From this time to the subversion of the kingdom of Judah, 
the most powerful and popular party in Jerusalem were decidedly in 
&vour of an alliance with Egypt, notwithstanding the continued 
declarations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that such a course was contrary 
to the Divine wiU. Tet all this showed the partiality of Isra^ for this 
kingdom ; and the consequent probability that, in times of trouble and 
danger, many of the people would seek a location there. 

This is proved to have been the case ; for, after the entire subversioxk 
of Jerusalem, the remnant of the people, in defiance of the declared will 
of Heaven, sought refuge in Egypt. This emigration must have been 
eonsiderable ; for Hecataeus says, " The Jews were formerly a very 
numerous nation ; for the Persians (Chaldeans) carried many thonsanda 
of them out of their countiy to Babylon ; and after the death of Alex- 
ander, many thousands of them went to Egypt and Phenicia (Arabia).'* 
From these ''were descended the Cyrenian Jews, among whom was 
Jason, author of the ' History of the Maccabees,* in five books, now lost, 
but of which the second book of Maccabees is an abridgment. Of the 
same country were those Cyrenian Jews, mentioned by St. Luke^ and 
that Simon who helped to bear the cross of Christ." (" Ancient Unirer* 
sal History," vol. iii. p. 28, note.) 
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But all this was followed by a more numerous deportation of Israelites 
into Egypt. As we have aJready narrated, when Ptolemy Lagus was 
obliged to abandon the possession of Judea to Syria, he carried with him 
into his own country one hundred thousand Jews. It must be admitted 
that these were not located together in one district in Egypt. It is said 
that nearly thirty thousand were distributed to replenish his garri- 
sons, and that many of the others were sent into Libya and Gyrene, 
(JosEPHUs Contra Apion. lib. i.,) which he had recently subdued. This 
latter colony became so populous, that one hundred thousand of them are 
said to have been put to death for an insurrection in the time of Yespasian. 
And yet Xiphilinus tells us, in his Life of Tnyan, that in the following 
reign they were able to master the whole province, and to massacre two 
hundred thousand of other nations. ("Ancient Universal History," 
Tol. iii. p. 28, note.) 

There can be little doubt that the great number of Jews who 
lived in Egypt, (the number of Jewish captives at this time were said to 
be one hundred thousand, Pbidbaux's '' Connexion," vol. ii. p. 2,) and 
the peculiarity of their religious manners and worship, were among the 
proximate causes of the Septuagint translation. As Ptolemy granted 
to the Jews all the privileges they enjoyed under Alexander, their 
religion and histoiy would inevitably attract attention from the great 
and learned, and induce a desire for a knowledge of their sacred books. 
This sovereign appears to have attached great importance to the 
increase of his Jewish subjects : he therefore ''showed such kindness to 
those Jews that came to settle in Egypt, that great numbers of them, 
being attracted, partly by the fertility of the country, and partly by 
the great privileges titiey ei\joyed, flocked thither from other parts." 
{Ibid. p. 27.) This was particularly the case during the Syrian persecu- 
tion and its consequent calamities. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, an opportunity offered (by 
which he rendered himself as great a bene&ctor of the Jews in Egypt, 
as his predecessor had been) of giving them the sacred books in 
the Qreek language. Onias, the son of Onias III., and legitimate heir of 
the high priesthood, having been excluded from that dignity, first by the 
intrigues of his relatives, and afterward because Lysias had succeeded in 
persuading the Syrian king that there was a necessity for bestowing 
this high office upon one who was not of the pontifical fiunily ; took 
refuge in Egypt. (" Ancient Universal History," vol. iii. p. 80 : consult 
Blair on the jjCanon, p. 34.) We have in his case an ample proof of 
the favour with which Hebrews, especially those of distinction, were 
received in that kingdom. But this was not the extent to which Jews 
were at that time tolerated and encouraged in Egypt ; for Onias, display- 
ing considerable capacity, was employed by the king in several import- 
ant military affairs, which he so successfiiUy conducted, that he was 
advanced to the highest dignity, both in the army and in the court ; and 
he having formed an acquaintance with another talented Israelite, who 
was introduced by him into an Important official situation, these two 
Hebrews had the chief direction of Egyptian affiiirs. It appears, how- 
ever, that all this dignity and power did not prevent Onias from think- 
ing of the vocation to which his first attention had been directed. 
Having learned how desirous the king was to increase the number of 
his Jewish subjects, Onias informed him, that if he would comply with 
his request, he would induce the great body of the Jews to come and 
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tettle nnder his goyemment. ("Josephus De BeU, Jvdaic. lib. yii. 
cap. X. sect, 3.) 

The monarch having expressed his willingness to meet his views as 
&r as possible, Onias petitioned for leave to erect a temple similar to 
that in Jerusalem, and a city similar to that city. (Ihid. lib. i. cap. 
i. sect, i.) His petition, which is preserved by Josephns, (" Antiquities/' 
book xiii. chap. iii. sect. 3,) bases his request upon the services which he 
had rendered to the state, and requests that he might have leave to 
carry his purpose into effect at a place called Heliopolis, near Mem- 
phis. But as it was a universally-recognised element of Jewish religion^ 
that the temple of Jerusalem was the divinely-appointed place of 
worship for all the Hebrew people, Onias thought it necessary to 
satisfy the king that his project was not opposed to the teaching of the 
Jewish scriptures, as in that case, instead of being popular, the measure 
would rather alienate the people than conciliate them. He was, 
however, not only able to obviate this difficulty, but to quote the 
authority of the Jewish scriptures in support of his project. For this 
purpose the ex-priest referred to a passage in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
(chap. xix. 18,) which, according to his showing, actually predicted the 
veiy erection at which he was aiming. 

Having obtained the requisite authority from the king, Onias built 
the city and the temple, and became its priest. The subordinate priests 
were all selected from the family of Aaron, Levites were appointed to 
attend to the sacred services, and the temple became fsunous as a place 
where the Mosaic ritual was celebrated in the Greek language. 

B, page 647. — The Samaritans. 

The Samaritans, as has been already intimated, were descended from 
that mixed multitude of people which Shalmanezer king of Assyria 
sent from Cuthah, Ava, and other places of his dominions, to occupy 
the country which had formed port of the kingdom of Israel, when 
he carried its population captive into Assyria. At first they appear to 
have been wholly idolatrous ; but being greatly injured by wild beasts, 
it waa supposed (in accordance with a Heathen notion, that certain 
districts were under the special government of particular deities) that 
the scourge arose from the practice of this idolatry : and in this particular 
case holy scripture appears to sanction the opinion. A priest was 
therefore sent from among the captives, to teach the people ''the man- 
ner of the God of the land." When he came, he taught them " how 
they should fear the Lord." But whether he was un&ithful, or they 
disobedient, this teaching did not prevent them from continuing to 
worship their idols ; for " they feared the Lord, and served their own 
gods." (2 Kings xvii. 24—34.) 

On the return of the Jews from captivity, under the fevour of the 
Persian sovereigns, the Samaritans at first endeavoured to unite with 
them; but such a union having been rejected, they offered to their 
peace and object every opposition in their power. It wiU not be neces- 
sary here to refer further to their religious doctrines, or to the history 
of their copy of the Pentateuch : this will be done in another chapter. 

In the time of I^ehemiah, the Samaritans had obtained considerable 
8tatM8 and power ; and from the sacred narrative it would appear that 
the protection of the imperial court alQue 8ave4 th^ Jews ifroro suffering 
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mnch injury from their anger. Their position was, however, greatly 
strengthened by the patronage which Sanballat prepared for his son-in- 
law, who was grandson to the Jewish high-priest. For him the Samari- 
tan governor built a temple upon Mount Gerizim, which was regarded 
ever alter as the rival of that at Jerusalem. A hundred years after- 
wards this people had not only maintained their position ; they had 
greatly increased in numbers and wealth; chiefly by means of the 
emigration of disaffected or apostate Jews, who could here enjoy 
greater licence than in their own country. 

When Alexander besieged Tyre, preparatory to his invasion of 
Persia, the Samaritans were able to aid him with provisions, and to 
contriWte eight thousand men to his army. When, however, they 
found that this great warrior did not bestow on them such favours 
as he had given to their rivals the Jews, some of them set fire 
to the house of Andronicus, whom Alexander had made governor of 
their city, and he perished in the flames. This so enraged the Mace- 
donian, that, although the other Samaritans delivered up the ofienders 
to him, he expelled them from their city, and placed Greeks there in 
their stead. It was after this that the Samaritans occupied Shechem, 
which was henceforth their capital. 

Yet, notwithstanding these reverses, this people possessed suffi- 
cient power to harass the Jews. During the government of Onias II. 
(b.o. 260) we are informed that "the Samaritans were in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and much distressed the Jews, cutting off parts of their 
land, and carrying off slaves." (Josbphus*s "Antiquities," book xii. chap, 
iv. sect. 1. Compare " Ancient Universal History," vol. iii. p. 43.) This 
state of things appears to have continued throughout the pontificate of 
this priest, probably thirty years at least. 

We have no connected account of this people during the succeeding 
ages ; but the fragments of information which have come down to us, 
prove that they avoided some of the most severe troubles with which the 
Jews were afflicted. When, for instance, Antipchus was prosecuting his 
insane crusade against the worship of Jehovah, and for the establish- 
ment of Grecian idolatry, the Samaritans, instead of making common 
cause with the Jews, who were thus far their co-religionists, did not even 
join them in protest, or support the cause of truth by petition, against 
the decrees of the tyrant : on the contrary, they appear to have fallen 
into his views with avidity, preferring the abandonment of their religious 
principles, in the hope of securing the idolatrous king's fovour, and of 
casting additional odium on the Jews, who manfiilly resisted this into- 
lerant and persecuting measure. Hence we are told, that the Samaritans 
"sent a deputation to him, setting forth, that though they had hitherto 
conformed to many of the Jewish superstitions, in imitation of their 
forefathers, who had been persuaded to it for their own safety, yet they 
were now ready to forsake them, and to embrace the king's religion. 
They added, that they had a temple on Mount Gerizim, which was 
dedicated to a god without a name ; but begged it might thenceforth 
be dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter. They concluded with a petition, 
that as they were not of Jewish, but Sidonian, extraction, and were 
ready to conform in every thing to the king's will, they might not be 
involved in the same calamities with their wicked rivals. Antiochus 
readily granted their request, and dispatched a letter to Nicanor, his 
sub-governor there, with orders that they should be distinguished from 
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the Jews^ and that their temple should be dedicated according to their 
petition." (" Ancient Uniyersal History," yoL iii. p. 56, note,) 

At this period and henceforth, to the time of Jewish independence, the 
people called Samaritans must be regarded, not simplj as the old ene^ 
mies of the Israelites, whose history we have endeavoured to sketch, 
but these in connexion with the Greek inhabitants of Samaria^ whom 
Alexander had sent to occupy that city. These two communities asso- 
ciated appear to have constituted the Samaritans which we afterward 
meet with in history. 

C, page 647. — Violent Pariy Contest of Jenos and Samaritasu in 

Egypt, 

Fbom the language and conduct of Onias, as well as firom his lineage, 
and quotation of the prophet Isaiah, it is certain that, in building the 
Jewish temple at Heliopolis, he closely copied the Jerusalem sanctuary. 
This appears to have given umbrage to the Samaritans who dwelt at 
Alexandria; and they loudly complained that Mount Gerizim alone 
was the legitimate seat of Hebrew worship. The dispute ran so high, 
and assumed such a public aspect, that the parties solicited the king in 
council to hear and decide the case,, each consenting that the deputies 
against whose cause judgment should be given, should suffer death. 
The pleadings and decision, as furnished by Josephus, do not prove 
much as to the judgment or equity of the Egyptian coimcil : the Sama- 
ritans, however, were defeated, and their two advocates, Sabbeus and 
Theodosius, capitally punished. (Josbphus's ''Antiquities," book xiii. 
chap. iii. sect. 4.) 

D, page 647. — The Coins of Simon Maccabeus, 

The &ct, that the Hebrews coined money immediately on their 
obtaining their independence, is not only curious, but important in 
several respects. 

It is worthy of notice, as corroborative of the early and general pre- 
valence of the opinion, which our Saviour made the basis of his argu- 
ment with the Pharisees, when they asked him, ** Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar or not?" He then clearly urged that the coinage 
of money for a people was an open and indisputable proof of sovereignty. 
So Simon, as soon as his independence was admitted by the power to 
which his country had been previously subject, coined money in his 
own name, and bearing inscriptions which differ in their construction, 
but all of them refer to the deliverance of Jerusalem. Thus, some 
have, " Simon Prince of Israel, the first year of the deliverance (or free- 
dom) of IsraeL" Others have, '' Simon. For the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem." Others, " For the deliverance of Israel. Year 1." Others, " For 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. Tear 2." On some we jread at full length, 
" The first year," or " third year, for the deliverance of Jerusalem," 
or " of Israel." Some have at fiill length, " The third year." The times 
when the several pieces were struck are thus carefully shown. These 
coins bear different emblematical devices : some have on one side a 
chalice or cup, which has been supposed to represent the vessel in 
which the manna was preserved ; others, a branch of a tree, or the &ce 
of a building with columns; but we have no certain explanation of the 
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sabjectB to which these lefer. The letters on these ooiiu are Samaritan, 
not entirely of the modem Samaritan character, but of a more ancient 
alphabet, square, and less of a running hand than that of the manu- 
scripts and printed books. 

But the coins of this period do not all bear the name of Simon ; and 
this fact appears to cast light of an important character upon the attain- 
ment of Hebrew independence. Some of them, in &ct the greater num- 
ber, were struck for the nation in general : on them we read, ** For the 
deliyeranoe of Israel ; * *' For the deUverance of ffion," or " of Jerusalem." 
And it is remarkable that the coins so distinguished bear date two 
years prior to those which haye the name of Simon : so that it seems 
eyident that the people dared to assert their independence from the 
fiu^ of their power, and that two years afterward, when the king of 
Syria formally relinquished his claim to the countiy in &your of Simon, 
and that high priest was recognised by the people as their prince, he 
coined money in his own name, and thus claimed the independent 
exercise of royal prerogative. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS FROM THE RESTORA- 
TION TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

State of Religion attbr the Rbstobation — ^Ezra and Nehemiah — 
Messianic Prophecies of Haggai — Of Zechariah — ^And of Malachi 
— The Doctrines held respecting the Divine Nature, and the 
PROMISED Redeemer — The Jews belieyed in a Plurality in the 
Divine Existence — Which is limited to three — But they did not 
regard the promised Messiah as one of these — But expected him as 
a Prophet and Prince who would act under the Guidance of a 
visible Revelation of the glorious Word, as Moses did — The Ordi- 
nances OF Religion, Instruction, and Worship — The Services of ' 
the Temple — And of the Synagogue, including reading the Scrip- 
tures, Preaching, Prayer, and religious conversational Intercourse 
— Efficiency of these Means — The Peculiarities, Character, and 
Influence of the several religious Sects which obtained at this 
Time — The Pharisees — Their Origin — Distinguished by great ap- 
parent Sanctity of Life — Doctrines and Power — Their Influence 
opposed to the Purposes of Grace — The Sadducees — Their Origin 
— Doctrines — Learning and Wealth — The Essenes — Their Doc- 
trines — Institutions — Worship — And Character — The Views 
ENTERTAINED ON PERSONAL RELIGION — Rcpentancc — Pardon — Faith 
— The Efiect of these Doctrines practically destroyed by the Adop- 
tion of Tradition — ^A Reliance on Rites — ^And the Rejection of 
spiritual Religion. NOTES. The religious Literature of the 
Jews — The unfounded Claims of Mishnic Traditions — The Karaites 
— Were the Essenes Christians'? — ^The Divine Intention in Pro- 
phecy defeated by Tradition. 

When, by the gracious providence of Jebovali, the Jewish 
people were restored to their own land, the important objects 
for which they had been raised up and preserved were nei- 
ther superseded nor forgotten. The great purpose of God 
was still carried on. Much as had been already done by 
the communication of law, by unceasing special interposi- 
tion, by prophetic revelations, it appeared necessary to con- 
tinue the latter means during the gradual reconstruction of 
the Jewish polity, and the restoration of the national faith in 
the land of Judea. For this purpose, inspired men were raised 
up, and divinely qualified for the important work ; and the gift 
of prophecy was, for a further season, continued. To the 
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influence of these holy men it will be necessary to direct 
passing attention. 

Ezra and Nehemiah were the principal agents in the re- 
establishment of the Hebrew people. The first of these was 
a scribe and a priest. He devoted himself, with unwearied 
assiduity, to restore the ecclesiastical economy of Moses. In 
order to this, he reformed abuses, enforced the law, and 
instructed the people. The latter work he carried into 
effect by giving expositions of the law. The people, having 
been so long accustomed to the Chaldee dialect, could not 
clearly understand the letter of their ancient language ; and 
they had been for so many years prevented from conforming 
to some parts of the ceremonial law, that they were ignorant 
of several important requirements. To remedy these evils, 
Ezra taught them the sense of the written law, and strongly 
enforced its observance. 

Nehemiah was appointed governor by royal authority ; 
and he took care to exert all his power and influence to 
place the civil and political parts of the sacred code in full 
efficiency. Numerous disorders had been also introduced 
into this department of the state ; but nothing could resist 
the persevering attempts of this devoted man. After long and 
diligent efforts, he had the happiness of seeing his measures 
crowned with success. These two Jewish statesmen will 
ever stand out in the history of the world, as models of 
public spirit, patriotism, disinterestedness, and ability. It 
is their honour that they not only greatly advanced the 
temporal interests of their country, but largely contributed 
to purify and restore its reUgion. 

The prophets who were called to minister during this 
period are Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. The former two 
were contemporary with Ezra and Nehemiah, and aided, by 
their revelations, the important work in which these noble 
men were engaged. As reference has been already made to 
the substance of these communications, our attention may be 
confined to those parts of their prophecies which, by en- 
larging their knowledge of Divine truth, exerted a direct 
influence upon the national religion. The principal portions 
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of this kind in the writings of Haggai, are his prediction 
that the glory of the second temple should exceed that of 
the former. (Chap. ii. 1 — 19.) The manner in which the 
prophecy was given must, even at that time, have made it 
refer to the promised Messiah. It announced this glory as 
something altogether different from, and far ahove, all tern* 
poral grandeur: (verse 3:) it is said to arise out of a 
remarkable operation of the Holy Spirit. (Verse 5.) It was 
to be the result of mighty power, which should effect great 
changes in the world. (Verses 6, 7.) This glory is expressly 
pointed out as identified with the coming of the " Desire of 
all nations;" and, lastly, the peace of God is promised as 
its great result. These points could only be expected to 
meet in the case of the promised Redeemer. 

Zechariah was also honoured to be the instrument of 
shedding increasing light upon the hope of redemption. 
The first passage to which attention is directed, is chap. iii. 
8, 9. This is more explicit in the original than our autho- 
rized version renders it. The words, " For they are men 
wondered at," might have been better translated, " men who 
are a sign," or " a type." The idea is, that they are figura- 
tive or typical men. This prevents the application of the 
promised servant, the Branch, from being confounded with 
Joshua. The clause in the Chaldee is read^ '^ My servant 
the Messiah." And this is unquestionably the intent of the 
words. The following words, verse 9, are beautiful. This 
promised one is spoken of, as he had been by Isaiah, (chap, 
xxviii. 16,) as a foundation-stone. But this stone was not to 
be left plain ; it was to be engraven ; and, instead of hiero- 
glyphic figures, or any ordinary device, it was to bear an 
inscription of the great truth, " I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day." Thus did this text iterate the pre- 
diction so clearly stated by Daniel. A second passage in 
'the prophecy is based on the same idea, but further ampli- 
fied. Joshua is again put forward in a typical character. 
Crowns of gold are made for him, and he is again set forth 
as the Branch. Here also the Chaldee has, " Whose name is 
my Messiah," or "Christ." (Zech. vi. 12.) This glorious 
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person is here referred to under the similitude of Joshua. 
As he had to build the Jewish temple, so should Messiah 
erect the gospel church, in which, as "a priest upon his 
throne," he should reveal the counsel of peace. (Verse 13.) 

A further prophecy of the Saviour is found in this book ; 
(chap. xi. 12, 13 ;) but, as it does not appear probable that 
the reference could have been understood at that time, it is 
not necessary further to mention it. 

Malachi, of whose personal history we know nothing, 
appears to have lived and ministered in the time of Nehe- 
miah. He severely reproves the Jews for their ingratitude 
and irreverence to God, on account of which they are threat- 
ened with rejection, and the calling of the Gentiles into high 
spiritual privilege is formally announced. (Chap. i. 11.) 
This prophet also speaks of the coming of the Lord Messiah 
to his temple, and specially announces Elias as the messenger 
to prepare his way before him. (Chap. iii. 1 ; iv. 5.) 

Thus, to the end of the Old-Testament canon, was the 
spirit of these revelations maintained, and the promise of the 
Messiah and his approaching kingdom kept with unvarying 
constancy before the Jewish church. This leading idea of 
revelation was accompanied by many other important com- 
munications of truth, as well as by continued Divine inter- 
position. 

It now becomes our serious duty to ascertain the result of 
all these Divine revelations ; to obtain a clear and complete 
idea of the effects which it produced on the Hebrew mind, 
with regard to the great subject of redemption. This will 
be most effectually done, by directing our special attention 
to the following important particulars : The doctrines which 
the Jews of this period believed respecting the Divine nature 
and the promised Redeemer; their ordinances of religion, 
instruction, and worship; the several sects, or rehgious 
parties, which gradually grew up amongst them, under the 
influence of difference of opinion and practice; and the 
views which obtained respecting personal religion, and their 
relation to the scriptural teaching of the law and the pro- 
phets. If we succeed in eliciting the truth in respect of 
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these several subjects, we shall apprehend with tolerable 
accaracy their religious character and condition during the 
closing chapter of their history as the elect people of God. 

In prosecuting these inquiries, it will not be sufficient for 
our purpose to ascertain and condense the intended meaning 
of the writings of Moses and of the prophets. This will 
engage our attention as an important element in the investi- 
gation ; but our principal effort will be directed to ascertain 
how far the intended sense of scripture was apprehended and 
understood by the Jewish people, so as to be wrought up 
into the doctrines of that church, and made the professed 
standard of their faith and hope. Happily for us, the Jews 
had by this time acquired a reUgious literature ; * which, if 
not avowedly doctrinal, has, by embodying the national life 
and manners, in a spirit of harmony with the Old-Testament 
scriptures, done much to furnish the means of supplying the 
requisite information. 

In endeavouring to give a brief summary of the doctrines 
which the Jews held respecting the Divine existence of the 
promised Redeemer, it will be necessary, first, to show that 
they believed in a plurality in the Divine Nature. 

The remarkable assertion of David, '* The Lord said unto 
my Lord,'' (Psalm ex. 1,) had not been lost from the 
Jewish mind ; the author of Ecclesiasticus used a similar 
mode of expression with a deeper compass of meaning : '' I 
called upon the Lord, the Father of my Lord." (Ecclus. 
li. 10.) Here the idea of Father and Son in the Godhead 
appears to be distinctly recognised. In the Book of Wisdom, 
the Word is spoken of as a Divine Person, " Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from heaven, out of thy royal throne, as a 
fierce man of war into the midst of a land of destruction." 
(Wisdom xviii. 15.) 

The same point is shown by the view which the Jews 
took of some remarkable passages of scripture; as, for 
instance, the Seventy have used, in their version, a method 
of rendering some places of the prophets which clearly shows 

*See note A, p. 727. 
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that these eminent men regarded the Angel of the Covenant 
as Divine. Hence they translate that clause of the remark- 
able prophecy, (Isai. ix. 6,) " His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor," &c., by the words, " His name is called 
the Messenger of great counsel ; " language which clearly 
ascribes to the Angel or Messenger the same dignity as was 
awarded to the Lord himself. Again : that text which, ren- 
dered from the Hebrew, is, "The Angel of his presence 
saved them," they have made, "Himself saved them." 
(Isai. Ixiii. 9.)* 

As it is evident to every reader of the Bible, that the 
sacred writers have used language which implies plurality of 
persons in the Deity, so it is equally evident from the Apo- 
crypha, Philo, and other Jewish authorities, that this mode 
of speaking continued in use, and consequently the plurality 
in the Godhead continued to be recognised, even to the 
time of Christ. On this point no question can be raised : 
the doubt is, whether it included a belief of a Trinity in 
the Christian sense of the term. Bishop Russel has here 
given us a very sound and excellent judgment. He is of 
opinion that, " although the Hebrews entertained the belief 
of a pluraUty of hypostases in the Godhead, they had not 
gained, in respect to the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, those 
distinct conceptions which are supplied by the gospel, and 
illustrated by the history of redemption. But the reader 
must be aware, that this inference only applies to the creed of 
the Hebrews, considered in a national capacity ; for that the 
true doctrine relative to the Divine Nature was known to the 
patriarchs, as well as to the inspired teachers under the law, 
cannot, it is presumed, admit of any rational doubt. He 
who saw the Redeemer's day afar off, and was glad, could 
not, we may be satisfied, have been left in ignorance as to 
the character of the adorable personage upon whose mission 
and exertions such exalted hopes were placed. Nor is it 
probable that the inspired father of the Israelitish tribes, 
who predicted the blessings which were to be poured upon 

* Aujx's "Judgment of the Jewish Church," p. 109, 
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the world, under the sceptre of Shiloh the Prince of Peace, 
was denied all knowledge of the relation in which that 
Deliverer stood to the great Sovereign of the universe." * 

Cadworth believes that the Israelites arrived at the know- 
ledge of the Trinity by slow degrees : he says, " This mys- 
tery was gradually imparted to the world, and at first bat 
sparingly to the Hebrews themselves." f Dr. Allix contends 
not only that the Jews had *' a notion of a plurality in GU)d," 
but also, '' that the same Jews did acknowledge a Trinity in 
the Divine Nature." 

The first step in the investigation of this point, is to refer 
to the manner in which this plurality is mentioned, and the 
number to which it seems limited. In doing so, it may be 
desirable to inquire into the sentiments of Philo. Although this 
Jewish writer, in the various works which he bequeathed to 
posterity, has spoken very fully on the question before us, he 
has carefully avoided the error into which many of his succes- 
sors have fallen. He did not attempt to explain this cardinal 
doctrine of revealed truth. While boldly maintaining a 
plurality in the Deity, he " asserts that the nature of (>od is 
incomprehensible, that is, that we cannot form a just idea of 
it :" that " God's providence and existence are known to us ; 
but as to his essence, we are altogether ignorant of it." 
The same author further observes, " that Moses, the lawgiver 
of the Jews, made this his chief end, to destroy the notion 
of polytheism." He then affirms, that, though it is said, 
" God is one ; " yet this is not to be understood with 
respect to number. Not that Philo would have it thought 
that there is more than one God ; but hereby he intimates 
the unity of God to be transcendent, to have nothing in 
common with that of other beings which fall under number. 
Further than this, PhUo acknowledges ''a generation in 
God. If you would ask him what he begets, he will tell 
you * that God begets his Word,' who is therefore said to 
be not unbegotten like God, and yet not begotten like his 
creatures. And on account of this generation, he calls 

♦ " Connexion/' vol. i. p. 284. 

t " Intellectual System," vol. ii. p. 313. 
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him the first-bom of God. Again : Philo says that God 
begets his Wisdom, and that his Wisdom is the same with 
his Word. But the reader must not suppose that the learned 
Jew thought that this generation was some act of Deity 
which occurred during the progress of time : he, on the con- 
trary, says, the Word of God is the eternal Son of God. 
Nor did Philo think that this plurality respected the attributes 
of God. In contradistinction from such an opinion, he asserts 
that these powers made the world, or that by them God cre- 
ated the world : that these external powers appeare^ acted, 
and spoke as real persons, and in a visible and sensiole man- 
ner." * And again : when speaking of the three angels appear- 
ing to Abraham, Philo says, "God attended with his two 
supreme powers, principaUty and goodness : being himself 
but one in the middle of these two, makes these three appear- 
ances to the seeing soul, which is represented by Abraham." f 
And to prevent the possibility of any misapprehension, Philo 
" warns his readers that this is a mystery, not to be commu- 
nicated to every one, but only to them that are capable to 
understand and to keep it to themselves ; lest the people might 
misunderstand it, and thereby fall into polytheism." J 

The ancient Jews further regarded one of these Divine 
Persons as the Logos or Word. Hence Philo says, that the 
Logos is begotten of God ; and that the Word acted and spoke 
in all the Divine appearances that are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. These sentiments are universally sustained* 
'* The Chaldee Paraphrases are full of notions and expres- 
sions relating to the Word, conformable to those of Philo 
touching the Logos. They almost always distinguish the 
Memray or Word of the Lord, which answers to PhUo's 
Logos, from the Pithgama, which signifies 'a matter of a 
discourse,' as p^jxa does in Greek. They ascribe the crea- 
tion of the world to the Word ; the Word that saved Noah, 
and made a covenant with him. (Gen. vii., viii.) They 
say that Abraham believed in the Word, which thing was 
imputed to him for righteousness ; (Gen. xv. 6 ; ) that 

♦ Aiux'a " Judgment," p. 122. f Ibid. p. 148. 

t Ibid. p. 149. 
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the Word brought Abraham out of Chaldea, (Onkelos on 
Gen. ZY. 7i) and commanded him to sacrifice, {Und, 9,) 
and gave him the prophecy, reUited Terse 15." * 

The Targum of Onkelos on Exodus and Leviticus exhibits 
the same opinions. It is the Word that redeemed Israel 
out of Egypt. (Exod. xx. 2.) It is the Word whose pre- 
sence is promised in the tabernacle, (Exod. xxx. 6, ) which 
is repeated. Num. yiii. 19. It was the Word, whose com- 
mandments the Israelites were to observe carefully. (Lev. 
viii. 35 ; xxii. 9.) The Word meets Balaam, (Num. xxiii.,) 
and opens his eyes. (xxii. 31.) Instances of this sort might 
be cited in great numbers ; but enough has been said to 
show that the ancient Jews not only beheved that a plurality 
of persons existed in the Gk)dhead, but also that one of 
these was in some sense a Father, and that the begotten of 
him was Divine and eternal, and spoken of as the Memra 
or Logos, the Word. 

In addition to this, a careful inquiry discovers, in the 
same sources of information, a distinct recognition of another 
Divine Person as one of this plurality, who is sometimes 
called the Shekinah, and at others the Spirit of hoHness. 
In the Book of Wisdom, one person of this plurality is 
spoken of under the titles of Word and Wisdom : " God 
of my fathers, and Lord of mercy, who hast made all things 
with " (or rather by) " thy Word, and ordained man through 
thy Wisdom." "And thy counsel who hath known, except 
thou give Wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit from above/* 
(Wisdom ix. 1, 2, 17.) Here three persons are distinctly 
noticed : 1 . God, who is addressed as the giver ; 2. The 
Word and Wisdom ; 3. The Holy Spirit. This distinction in 
respect of the Son is clearly maintained by the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, in a passage already cited, " I called upon the 
Lord, the Father of my Lord." (Ecclus. li. 10.) 

The judgment of Dr. Russel, which has been referred to, 
is therefore fully sustained ; while a comparison of his opi- 
nion with that of the learned Cud worth may lead to a just 

* Allix*s "Judgment," p. 184. 
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view of the whole case. The latter eminent author thinks 
the Hebrews obtained a knowledge of this doctrine gra- 
dually, while the former believes that Abraham, as well as 
the inspired teachers under the law, were well acquainted 
with it ; although, with respect to the nation at large, their 
understanding of the tenet was very imperfect. To a cer- 
tain extent both these opinions appear to be correct ; while 
in other respects they are either defective or erroneous. 

The bishop is undoubtedly correct in ascribing to Abra- 
ham a knowledge of the doctrine of a Trinity, although it 
seems equally certain that the successive revelations made to 
Moses, David, Isaiah, and other inspired men, cast increasing 
light upon this sublime truth. Nor can there be any rea- 
sonable doubt, that, notwithstanding this, the faith of the 
Jewish church came far short of that splendour which the rays 
of gospel truth have shed on the subject. In another respect, 
Russel has not fully carried out his view of the case, and 
Cudworth's opinion is incorrect. Why did Abraham, and 
others of the eminent Jews, attain a clearer knowledge of the 
Trinity than their neighbours ? Certainly, because of their 
eminent faith and piety. Then it follows, that whUe the 
Jewish church had men who were fully consecrated to the 
service of God, there was a gradual increase of this know- 
ledge ; but that, when piety waned, and men became carnal, 
sensual, and worldly, then even the knowledge that had 
been attained, faded, and became more uncertain and defec- 
tive in respect of the public mind than it had before been. 
This opinion is in precise accordance with the nature of the 
doctrine itself, and its relation to the economy of grace. It 
was certainly one of pure revelation, and from the first had 
been essentially wrought up into the scheme of human redemp- 
tion. It could not, therefore, be excogitated by intellectual 
energy. Nor can we understand how it could have been 
presented to the mind, in all its technical completeness, as a 
doctrine, whQe the mysterious problem of the incarnation 
was unsolved. At that early period, especially, the tenet 
appears to have stood before the Hebrews, as certain others 
do now in the Christian church ; in respect of which, the 
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information revealed, while communicating a certain amount 
of knowledge, is not sufficient to give the mind a perfect 
apprehension of the intended truth in the absence of per- 
sonal faith, and its consequent individual experience. 

Yet these great elements of th^ doctrine appear to have 
been known ; namely, a plurality of hypostases in the 
Deity, which were limited to three ; and these were severally 
regarded as God, who is sometimes spoken of as a Father, 
God, the begotten One, who is also called the Word, 
and Wisdom ; and God, who is called the Holy Spirit the 
Sanctifier ; and that these opinions of the Divine Nature 
were held in subjection to, and under the influence of, an 
invincible belief in the Divine unity. Yet the reader should 
be reminded, that Philo regarded the doctrine as so full of 
mystery, that it ought not to be freely taught, lest it should 
lead the people into polytheism : a sentiment which seems 
to prove that, while the subject was generally confined to 
the learned, even they had defective views of the true nature 
of the doctrine. 

But what light did these views of Deity impart to the 
important subject of redemption, and to the person and 
work of the predicted Messiah ? On this point, although the 
best writers teach opposite opinions, there will be no great 
difficulty in coming to a satisfactory conclusion. Taking 
the Old Testament as a whole, and uniting all its teaching 
upon this subject, condensing its several rays of light to a 
focal point, all doubt is removed, and it appears incontestably 
evident that the Messias which was to come was the same with 
the acting and revealed Jehovah of Moses and the prophets, 
whom the Jewish fathers spoke of as the Memra and Logos, 
and who was the Second Person in the Trinity, and, as such, 
was truly and properly God. But were the Jews, from the 
restoration of Jerusalem to the time of Christ, acquainted 
with this fact? Did they believe this truth? Dr. Allix 
boldly asserts the affirmative. He contends that the Jews did 
acknowledge that the Messias should be the Son of God ; and 
that the Messias was represented in the Old Testament as 
being Jehovah who should come, and that the ancient syna- 
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gogue did belie?e him to be so. This learned writer frankly 
admits the difficolty of the case^ by showing that ''while 
Logos is considered as the Lord of heaven and earth, the 
Messias is spoken of as one that shocdd appear in a very 
mean condition ; and whatsoever glory is attributed to him 
in other places of the ancient revelation, which brought 
them to believe till the last times that the shekinah was to 
be in him, there were some characters which could hardly 
be applied to him as being personally the Word himself. 
Such are his sufferings, described Psalm xxii. and Isaiah liii. 
Such is his riding upon an ass, and coming to Jerusalem, 
which they refer constantly to the Messiah."* This con- 
trariety of character, these apparently conflicting predictions, 
must necessarily have greatly obscured the promises of a 
Redeemer, and especially on the point of his proper per- 
sonality, — whether he would be the Son of God, or another 
being. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, in endeavouring to support 
his opinion. Dr. Allix, who was profoundly versed in all the 
wide range of scriptural and rabbinical literature, does not 
supply us with a single direct proof in favour of his posi- 
tion. This is not his usual course. No writer ever displayed 
more research in procuring pertinent authorities, or more 
ability and zeal in their production and arrangement, than 
he has usually evinced. Yet here, instead of these, we find 
many pages, not of proofs, but of data, from whence the 
Jews might and ought to have deduced the important doc- 
trines which he supposes them to have held ; grounding this 
supposition mainly upon the fact that they had ample means 
for the purpose. One specimen of this kind of proof shall 
be given; and it is one of the most direct and cogent: 
'' In Isaiah iv. 2, the Messias is called the ' branch of the 
Lord,' no doubt as properly as he is called the branch of 
David, Jer. xxiii. 5. 'In that day,' saith he, ' the branch 
of the Lord shall be beautiful and glorious ; ' which is, in Jo- 
nathan's paraphrase, interpreted of the Messias. From which 
it is natural to conclude, that the proper Son of God was to 

* See Alliz, p. 264. 
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be the Messias^ and the Messias was to be the proper Son of 
God." This mode of proof will not be satisfactory to the 
reader ; and least of all on such a subject as this. It is 
freely admitted that the truth was sufficiently revealed ; but 
the question is. Was it clearly apprehended ? This point is 
not touched by the quotation. That the terms, " the branch 
of the Lord/' were understood to imply the essential Divi- 
nity of the Son of Grod, is presumed, not established. 

The point, therefore, is not only really unproved by the 
arguments adduced in its support by this learned writer; 
on the contrary, it is opposed by considerable direct evi- 
dence. The Jewish people of that day, instead of appre- 
hending the full meaning of the prophets, and thus obtaining 
distinct ideas of the incarnation, and of the union of the 
Logosy or Divine Word, with the promised seed in one per- 
son as the Messiah, drew a marked distinction between 
these two, and in their theology generally regarded them as 
separate beings. 

In proof of this, it may be first observed, that Philo, 
who has written so largely on the Divine plurahty, and on the 
Logos or Word, as one of the Divine hypostases or persons, 
never once mentions or directly alludes to the Messiah; a 
fact which could scarcely have been possible, if this learned 
writer had beUeved that the Divine Word was to be incar- 
nated in Him. In the Targum of Onkelos, there is not only 
the same absence of evangelical allusions, but one passage 
which seems plainly to refer to a supposed distinction 
between the Messiah and the Word. Upon the remarkable 
prediction of Moses, in which he speaks of the Messiah as 
" a Prophet," the Targum reads, " If any man will not obey 
my words which that Prophet shall speak in my name, my 
Word shall require it of him." Here the Prophet, and the 
Wordy are clearly regarded as two perfectly distinct persons, 
and, consequently, if one was regarded as the promised 
Messiah, the other is plainly distinguished from him. 

In the Jerusalem Targum, the same distinction is found. 
On Exod. xii. 42, describing the final consummation, it 
says, *^ Moses will go forth out of the midst of the desert. 
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and the King Messiah out of the midst of Rome. The one 
shall go before in a cloud, and the other shall go before in a 
cloud, and the Word of the Lord shall be Leader between 
both." The Targum of Jonathan affords similar evidence. In 
the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiii. 21, it reads, " The Word 
of the Lord their God is their help, and the shout of the 
King Messiah is among them." Again, the same upon 
Deut. XXX. 4, has this passage : " If your dispersions be to 
the utmost boundaries of the heavens, thence shall the 
Word of the Lord gather you by the hand of Elias the 
high priest, and thence shall he lead you by the hand of 
the King Messiah." In all these cases the Messiah is not 
only plainly distinguished from the Divine Word, but is 
also spoken of as occupying a position precisely similar to 
that of Moses and Elias. 

The scripture history fully confirms this view of Hebrew 
doctrine. When Jesus put his famous question, " What 
think ye of Christ ? whose Son is he ? " the Jews were ready 
to reply, " The Son of David." When, however, he urged, 
"How then doth David in spirit call him Lord?" they 
were confounded and speechless. (Matt. xxii. 42 — 46.) 
Why was this ? If the current belief of the Jews embraced 
the divinity of the Messiah, the union of the Divine Logos 
with the seed of David, the second question would have been 
as easily answered as the first. The Saviour was repeatedly 
acknowledged as the Messiah in the familiar epithet, " Son 
of David :" — by blind men on two several occasions ; (Matt. 
XX. 30, 31 ; Mark x. 47 ;) by the Syrophenician woman ; 
(Matt. XV. 22 ;) and by the multitude at his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. (Matt. xxi. 9, 15.) Indeed, so strong and 
so general was the impression of his Messiahship, that they 
were about to " come and take him by force, to make him a 
king." (John vi. 15.) This fact might be confirmed by the 
whole scope of the evangelists. And it appears that the 
Jews were prepared to admit his pretensions to very special 
and elevated privilege and distinction ; yet when he claimed 
Divinity, he was instantly met with a torrent of opposition, 
and even encountered personal danger. 

VOL. II. H H 
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When "he represents himself as ' the light of the world,' 
(John yiii. 12,) as the subject constantly of his Father's 
complacent presence, (verses 16, 29,) as 'from above^' 
(verse 23,) as * the giver of spiritual freedom, and immortal 
life ; * (verses 36, 51;) of what ^ould otherwise have 
proved the most offensive part of this discourse, the refer- 
ence was not understood ; (verse 27 ; ) and another part of his 
enemies represented it as the raving of a demoniac. (Verses 
48, 52.) But beyond this none of his hearers proceeded, 
until he declared his pre-existence to Abraham, and his con- 
sequent Divinity. (Verse 58.) They then immediately broke 
into open violence, and attempted to inflict upon him the 
punishment by the Mosaic law adjudged to the blasphemer. 
(Verse 59.) Whatever he claimed short of Deity, they at 
least endured." * 

It might further be shown at length, that Jesus was con- 
demned and put to death, not for claiming to be the Messiah, 
but for avowing himself the Son of God. When he was 
charged with pretending to be a King, he frankly admitted 
it. (Luke xxiii. 1 — 3.) But this was insufficient to secure 
his condemnation by Pilate. In short, nothing availed until 
it was said, " We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the Son op God." (John xix. 7.) 
This secured the intended purpose, and the Saviour was 
crucified. It is therefore evident, " 1. That in the Messiah 
the Jews of this period expected a human Prophet and 
a human Sovereign only. 2. That even by one whose claims 
to the Messiah ship were well authenticated and extensively 
admitted, the assumption of a Divine Sonship w^as regarded 
as inexpiable blasphemy. 3. That in their judgment, there- 
fore, the Son of God was a title wholly distinct from that of 
the Messiah, and properly indicated sovereign and eternal 
Divinity." f 

If, proceeding with these inquiries, we endeavour to ascer- 

* Tbeffbt'b '' Inquizy into the Doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of 
Jesus Christ/' p. 91. In that valuable work this subject is most ably 
discussed. 

t Ibid. p. 102. 
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tain in what respect or manner the Logos and the Messiah 
were severally expected to bless the Jewish people, it 
appears that the Jews looked to the first as the immediate 
source of spiritual light and blessing. They supposed that 
in the days of the Messiah, the Shekinah would gloriously 
return and dwell again with Israel. To this they were 
encouraged by giving a literal rendering to the prophecy of 
Haggai, "I will fill this house with glory." (Chap. ii. 7 — 9.) 
Indeed, the Jews of this period regarded " indifferently this 
Wisdom, and the Shekinah, or the Memra or Logos, for the 
same person, referring to it the same actions, the same 
power, the same worship, the same majesty." * This was 
expected to appear in a visible and glorious manner at the 
coming of the Messiah ; for the Jews in the ages next to 
these paraphrases, said that God (had) descended nine times, 
and that the tenth time he shall descend in the age to come, 
that is, in the time of the Messiah. f This Divine Word, thus 
manifested, was regarded as Mediator between God and man, 
and as the means of communicating blessings to the human 
race through his intercession. J 

At the same time the Messiah was expected, as a teaching 
Prophet, who should govern Israel, and lead them to all 
happiness, dignity, and glory. This was regarded as so cer- 
tain, that when the government was settled upon the Asmonean 
family, the remarkable reservation was made, " that Simon 
should be their governor and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet." (1 Mace. xiv. 41.) This 
clearly refers to the Messiah, being founded upon the predic- 
tion of Moses; (Deut. xviii. 15;) and was the result of 
serious consultation among the " Jews and priests " of the 
time. (Acts iii. 6.) They therefore expected that the promised 
prophet, whatever other office he might hold, would come to 
supersede the reigning high priest, and thus restore the king- 
dom to Israel. 

With respect, then, to the doctrines which the Jews held 
concerning the promise of redemption, the great defect 

• Alux's '* Judgment," p. 272. f Ibid. p. 282. 

$ B&TANT, p. 87. 
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appears to have been, that they failed to unite in one person 
all the prophecies bearing upon the case, and therefore looked 
for one more like Moses, who, acting under the guidance of the 
glorious Shekinah, the visible Jehovah, that had appeared in 
past ages, should raise them individually and nationally to 
happiness and glory. But here it is necessary to guard our 
meaning by a reference to the judicious opinion of Bishop 
Russel, that this must be regarded as " the national faith." 
It can scarcely be doubted, that from Malachi to Simeon, 
there were many noble exceptions to this rule. Individual 
Jews of fervent piety and strong faith, if they could not fcdly 
apprehend the manner in which the Messianic prophecies 
would be accomplished, would nevertheless believe the fact, 
that the Divine Word, in all his spiritual glory, would rest 
upon the seed of David, and thus present to Israel an embo- 
diment of salvation. (Luke ii. 30.) 

It will now be necessary to notice the means of instruc- 
tion and worship, which are found associated with the 
religion of the Jews during this period. 

With respect to the ceremonial service of the temple, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that it was carried out with 
tolerable regularity, and toward the end of this time with 
great splendour. Notwithstanding all the chastisement 
administered by the captivity, the Jews at the restoration, 
although anxious to recover their former position, were far 
from being zealous for the restoration of the house of God ; 
and had to be frequently reproved and encouraged, before 
they could be induced to make the requisite exertion to 
complete the temple. And when this was done, its holy 
service was not adequately maintained. The last of the 
prophets had to complain, in the name of the Lord, '' Ye 
offer polluted bread upon mine altar. Ye offer the blind for 
sacrifice. Ye offer the lame and sick." (Mai. i. 7, 8.) 
This wickedness appears to have been as much owing to the 
irreligion of the priests, as to the cupidity of the people. 
A more serious triad of charges could scarcely be preferred 
against ministers of the sanctuary than is brought against 
the priests of his time by this prophet : ''Ye are departed 
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out of the way ; ye have caused many to stumble at the 
law ; ye have corrupted the coyenant of Levi, saith the 
Lord of hosts/' (Chap. ii. 8.) By this means religion was 
polluted at the fountain; for he continues, ''Ye say. Every one 
that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord." (Verse 1 7.) 
Hence, when the Messenger of the Lord, and the great 
Messiah, are promised, the object was to ** purify the sons of 
Levi," to restore a faithful ministry. (Chap. iii. 3.) 

The result of these delinquencies was, fearful religious 
declension. Men were found who were sorcerers, adul- 
terers, false swearers, oppressors ; (verse 5 ; ) and, even 
worse than this, the means of recovery were slighted, the 
sacred ordinances were neglected, the lawful contributions to 
the support of the temple and ministry were withheld, until 
the pubHc opinion was, that it is vain to serve God, and 
profitless to observe his ordinances. (Verse 14.) This 
melancholy account is the last that revelation gives of the 
pre-Christian period. This has been referred to particularly, 
because the sin stands intimately connected with the abuse 
and neglect of the divinely-appointed service of the temple. 

But this fearful degeneracy was not universal. A few 
still remained faithful, and feared the Lord. They adopted 
measures to prevent the further spread of wickedness : 
" They spake often one to another." (Verse 16.) What is 
to be understood by this statement ? It is certain that their 
conduct in this respect secured the Divine favour ; for " the 
Lord hearkened and heard it : " he bent from his heavenly 
throne to hear their spiritual and pious intercourse, and put 
their names in his book, that in the great day of decision be 
might recognise and claim them for his own. But what 
was the nature and manner of this religious communion? 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it was held in syna- 
gogues and houses of prayer. Those who deem the opinions 
advanced in a preceding chapter tenable, will readily believe 
that a pious few had continued in succession, through the 
many generations from the time of David, to unite for spirit- 
ual worship. This was done in the days of Malachi ; and these 
worshippers, holding spiritual intercourse, were regarded by God 
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as the spiritnal life of the whole people. The worship con- 
ducted in these synagogues consisted mainly of these import- 
ant duties, — reading the scriptures, prayer, and preaching. 

The whole of the sacred writings were dirided into suit- 
able sections for this serrice, so that there might be a portion 
for every sabbath. At first it is said the law only was 
read ; but that being prohibited by the tyrant Antiochus, 
portions of the prophets were read instead, until, haying 
obtained their freedom, they restored the reading of the law, 
and continued that of the prophets. Prayer made another 
part of this worship. The question has been earnestly 
debated, whether this duty was performed extemporaneously, 
or by set forms provided for the purpose. It will not be 
necessary to discuss this controversy farther than to say, 
that it does not appear to have been clearly proved thai 
these liturgical pieces were used prior ta the advent of Christ, 
although some of them seem to be very ancient, and possibly 
might have been so used. The third part of the service was, 
expounding the scripture and preaching to the people. The 
origin of this exercise is lost in its antiquity. Enoch prophe- 
sied, (Jude 14,) and Noah was " & preacher of righteousness." 
(2 Peter ii. 5.) But the Jewish prophets were the first men 
of whom we have knowledge, who delivered religious addresses 
in continuous courses to the people. These were, however, 
different from what we now call preaching, which arose in 
that period of religious history now passing under our 
review, principally under the auspices, and by the efforts, of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. 

These noble-minded and pious men not only exerted 
themselves to improve the temporal condition of their coun- 
trymen, but, still more, to advance their religious welfare,. 
" The former was governor, and reformed the civil state ; 
the latter was a scribe of the law of the God of heaven, and 
applied himself to ecclesiastical matters, in which he ren- 
dered the noblest service to his country and to all posterity. 
He collected and collated manuscripts of the sacred writings, 
and arranged and published the books of the holy canon in 
their present form. To this he added a second work„ a& 
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necessary as the former : he revised and new-modelled pub- 
lic teaching, and exemplified his plan in his own person. 
The Jews had almost lost, in the seventy years' captivity, 
their original language; that was now become dead; and 
they spoke a jargon, made up of their own language^ and 
that of the Chaldeans, and other nations with whom they 
had been mingled. Formerly preachers had only explained 
subjects ; now they were obliged to explain words ; words 
which, in the sacred code, were become obsolete, equivocal, 
dead. Houses were now opened, not for ceremonial wor- 
ship, as sacrificing, for this was confined to the temple ; but 
for moral and religious instruction, praying, preaching, 
reading the law. Divine worship, and social duties. These 
houses were called synagogues : the people repaired thither 
for morning and evening prayer ; and, on sabbaths and fes- 
tivals, the law was read and expounded to them. We have 
a short, but very beautiful, description of the manner of 
Ezra's first preaching, Neh. viii. Upwards of fifty thousand 
assembled in a street, or large square, near the water-gate. 
It was early in the morning of a sabbath-day. A pulpit of 
wood, in the fashion of a small tower, was placed there on 
purpose for the preacher ; and this turret was supported by 
a scaffold, or temporary gallery, where, in a wing on the 
right hand of the pulpit, sat six of the principal preachers ; 
and in another on the left, seven. Thirteen other principal 
teachers, and many Levites, were present also on scaffolds 
erected for the purpose, alternately to officiate. When Ezra 
ascended the pulpit, he produced and opened the book of 
the law, and the whole congregation instantly rose up from 
their seats and stood. Then he offered up prayer and praise 
to God, the people bowing their heads, and worshipping the 
Lord with their faces to the ground ; and, at the close of 
the prayer, with uplifted hands, they solemnly announced, 
'Amen! Amen!'* Then, all standing, Ezra, assisted at 



* The completeness and order of this preparation show clearly that 
something like it, although upon a much less scale, had taken place 
before. There could not have been thirteen principal preachers, if 
there had not been preaching before. 
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times by the Levites, read the law distinctly, gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading. The sermons 
delivered so affected the hearers, that they wept excessively ; 
and about noon the sorrow became so exuberant and immea- 
surable, that it was thought necessary, by the governor, the 
preacher, and the Levites, to restrain it. ' Go your way,' 
said they, ' eat the fat and drink the sweet, send portions to 
them for whom nothing is prepared.' The wise and benevo- 
lent sentiments of these noble souls Were imbibed by the 
whole congregation, and fifty thousand troubled hearts were 
calmed in a moment. Home they returned, to eat, to 
drink, to send portions, and rejoice, because they had 
understood the words that were declared unto them. Plato 
was living at this time, teaching dull philosophy to cold 
academics ; but what was he, and what was Xenophon, or 
Demosthenes, or any of the Pagan orators, in comparison 
with these men ? From this period to that of the appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ, public preaching was universal ; syna- 
gogues were multiplied, vast numbers attended, and elders 
and rulers were appointed for the purpose of order and 
instruction." * 

As this synagogue- worship was calculated and intended to 
exercise a mighty influence over the religion of the Jewish 
people, it becomes important that we should have clear views 
of the manner in which it was conducted. The ministry 
was not confined to the priesthood, but open to Jews of 
every tribe, who possessed the requisite qualifications. But, 
that order might be preserved, there were in every syna- 
gogue some fixed ministers to superintend and conduct the 
religious worship. These were set apart by the imposition 
of hands, and solemnly admitted to the office. They are in 
the New Testament called " rulers of the synagogue." How 
many of these were appointed to each synagogue, if there 
was a strict rule to that effect, does not appear to have been 
satisfactorily ascertained ; but of the whole, one was the pre- 
sident or chief ruler, who had the principal direction of its 

* Richard Watsow, 
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affairs. Besides these rulers, there were elders or heads of 
the synagogue, who, with others, formed a sort of college or 
governiDg hody, under the direction of the chief ruler. The 
synagogue was not only a place for rehgious instruction and 
worship ; it appears also to have heen, to some extent, a 
place of rehgious judicature. The governing hody, in each 
of these sacred establishments, were charged with the cog- 
nizance of such offences against religion and morals as were 
brought to their knowledge. Hence we read of persons 
being beaten in the synagogue, and scourged in the syna- 
gogue. (Matt. X. 17; Mark xiii. 9.) 

The mind can scarcely conceive of a more effective or 
complete range of agency than was thus raised up, to carry 
out the divinely-revealed system of Judaism, to all those 
blessed results which it was intended to accomplish. There 
stood the temple on its appointed site : it might now be less 
gorgeous than when embellished and adorned by the 
unbounded wealth and elegant mind of Solomon ; but it 
still retained all its sacred service. The daily sacrifices con- 
tinued to be offered, the annual solemnities remained ; the 
sacred ministrations of the priesthood, the sprinkling of the 
sacrificial blood, all the arrangements and rites of this holy 
place, — spoke heavenly language, and directed the mind of 
the worshipper thither. Even the lamented imperfection of 
this sanctuary, — the ark of the covenant and the mercy-seat, 
the shekiuah, the Urim and Thummim, the holy fire upon 
the altar, the spirit of prophecy ; — these, in which consisted 
the glory of the first sanctuary, were lost to the second ; 
but their absence served only to give greater point to the 
promise of God, that He in whom all those glories met 
should soon appear, and shed the blessings of his heavenly 
presence in his own house. 

Yet, notwithstanding the importance of the temple and 
its service to the Hebrew religion^ it is easy to conceive that 
a feehng of necessity would arise for a closer and more in- 
timate, if not a more majestic, intercourse with God, by the 
intermediation of certain solemnities, in which all and each 
of a congregation would have an individual share. Nor 

2 H 5 
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would this feeHng of want wait for any other concQtion tlum 
an active religious sense, experienced in a population, of 
which only a small number could crowd or find room withia 
the gates of the national temple. It was this feeling of 
want, aided by special inspiration for a particular nationid 
purpose besides, which raised the tabernacle of David; it 
was this which spread " dwelling-places of Zion" throughout 
Judea in the days of the prophets, and led the captive Jews 
to meet with the prophet Ezekiel for religious purposes ; it 
was this which led to the establishment of synagogues after 
the restoration, and spread these organized agencies of reli- 
gious instruction and effective worship throughout the land 
of the Hebrews. Nor is it easy to conceive of any thing 
better adapted to serve the intended purpose, of di£Pusing 
the practical influence of the Old-Testament religion, than 
were these synagogues. Formed upon a model at once 
strictly scriptural and liberal, adapted to the genius of the 
Hebrew mind, these sacred places diffused a knowledge of 
scripture truth, enjoined religious devotedness, and were cal- 
culated to become nurseries of active piety, and centres of so 
many circles of practical godliness. 

From the days of Ezra, the Hebrew people, to some 
extent, at least, possessed these important religious means. 
It cannot now be ascertained what time elapsed before syna- 
gogues became general ; but we have seen that, notwith- 
standing the zealous efforts of Ezra and Nehemiah, Malachi 
had to address the most severe reproofs to the Jews of his 
day, for their neglect of the temple ; and that these fell as 
heavily on the priests as on the people. It cannot, there- 
fore, be supposed that, in this state of the public mind, 
much labour or money was expended in the extension of 
religious means and objects. The government of the pro- 
vince having been, after the removal of Nehemiah, vested in 
the high priesthood, was productive of infinite mischief; and 
this alteration can scarcely be accounted for but on the sup- 
position, that it was now permitted, to show the lamentable 
consequences which must always result from the connexion 
of civil and ecclesiastical offices in the same person^ as a 
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standing beacon for the guidance of the world in all succes- 
sive generations. 

It is to be feared that the first two hundred years from 
Ezra produced no improvement, but rather declension, in 
the religious condition of this people. The suicidal effort of 
Jason to introduce the Grecian games and the gymnasium 
into Jerusalem, could not have been made in an age of 
healthy and vigorous religious action. But what must be 
thought of the state of Jewish religion, when priests left 
their duties at the altar to contend naked in those games ? 
This, with the treachery, lying, violence, and murder 
which characterized those who, about this time, succes- 
sively obtained the high priesthood, prepared the nation for 
universal apostasy. And it is highly probable, that the infa- 
mous persecution of Antiochus, which followed soon after- 
ward, iniquitous as it was in its character, and horrible in 
the atrocities which distinguished it, was the means, under 
the guidance of Divine Providence, of preserving the Hebrew 
religion and nation from utter ruin. 

Hitherto the violence and corruption of the times had 
driven the pious into seclusion. But this aggression upon 
the vital interests of Hebrew religion roused the dormant 
energies of the faithful ; and, although in a day of violence 
and blood, then began a new era of Hebrew improvement. 
Mattathias seemed well aware of the real cause of national 
danger ; and, therefore, although a proscribed fugitive, with 
an handful of followers, he warred rather with the infidelity 
of Israel, than with the soldiers of Syria. During three years, 
in these times of persecution and blood, were the services 
of the temple suspended, until grass had grown over the 
sacred courts. But Heaven favoured the cause of the Mac- 
cabees. Judas restored the government of Jerusalem and 
the service of the temple, and thus opened a career of 
religious progress to his country. 

From this time, although Judea was frequently torn by 
faction, and the temple pillaged by sordid tyrants, the Jews 
suffered no serious aggression on their religion ; and, in 
despite of numerous interruptions which civil and foreigu 
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wars must have created, the organizatioa and progress of 
Mosaic institutions were carried forward. After the accession 
of Herod, under the favour of the Romans, this prosperity 
was increased. The temple was rebuilt in an elegant and 
costly style, its service was maintained with liberality and 
splendour, the priesthood was numerous, greatly respected, 
and possessed immense influence ; while the means of afford- 
ing the people, in the several localities of their residence, the 
opportunities of religious instruction and worship, had multi- 
plied to an amazing extent. Not only were many synagogues 
erected in all the provincial towns, but it is said that, at 
the time of Christ, there were above four hundred of them 
in Jerusalem alone : so that when Judea was expecting the 
appearance of the promised Redeemer, and when Jesus ap- 
peared among them, the whole frame- work of their eccle- 
siastical polity, and all the collateral means and appliances 
supplied by Providence for bringing the Mosaic economy in all 
its energy before every mind, and insuring its utmost practical 
effect, were in the most extended and vigorous operation. 

The principal feature of the Jewish religion throughout 
this period, is the rise, progress, character, and influence of 
the several religious sects which arose, and greatly affected 
the opinions and piety of the Hebrew people. 

The first and most remarkable of these were the Pha- 
risees, who were so called from the word pharash, which 
signifies " separation." The wisdom and peculiar adaptation 
of the Mosaic institutions, as well as the effectiveness of the 
divinely-appointed manner of their administration, are seen 
in the fact, that, notwithstanding the restless and daring 
energy of the Hebrew character, for many centuries after 
the death of the legislator no division into sects was 
known in Israel. Nor is it until after the captivity that 
we meet with any thing important of this kind. The sub- 
jection of Judea to the Chaldeans, the ruin of Jerusalem, 
and the expatriation of the people to the land of their con- 
querors, probably sowed the seed which afterward sprang up 
and produced Pharisaism. WTiile the Hebrews dwelt in the 
east, they must have been subjected to influences of opinion 
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in respect of religion, politics, and philosophy, "with "which 
previously they had not been brought into contact. Return- 
ing to their own land, and rearing up again the fabric of the 
commonwealth, with all its attendant institutions, these in- 
fluences, to which they had been so long exposed, would 
certainly be found in operation ; and hence the perceptible 
difference in the character of the people. Nor is it likely 
that all would alike feel the force of this foreign influence, 
or have their minds warped by its power in an equal degree. 
Hence the evident fact, that, while, previously, the people 
had "dwelt alone," under their own religious and political 
economy, they had scarcely a tendency to divide into sects ; 
but now they were so situated as scarcely to avoid it. 

It is highly probable that to these circumstances the origin 
of the Pharisees is to be attributed. Men who revered the 
rigid Mosaism of ancient times ; whose minds still cherished 
dreamy recollections of the pomp, and splendour, and cere- 
monial glory, with which their religious ordinances had been 
celebrated ; persons who dreaded lest Judaism should lose 
aught of its peculiar and exclusive character, whether under 
the influence of any further developement of revelation, or 
through the agency of Gentile philosophy; — these persons 
were gradually drawn together. The sympathy of kindred 
views, and of a common object, made, at first a party, and 
at length a sect. 

In every preceding crisis of Hebrew history, the light of 
revelation had been thrown on the scene, direct from its 
heavenly source, which, to the faithful, was a sure guide. 
But now the Old-Testament canon had been closed. The 
flashing glories with which the revelations of God's truth 
came to his people in their perils and conflicts, had, with 
the passing away of the events which called them forth, 
become mellowed, and united into a kind of lunar radiance, 
which, while showing the world a view of what God had 
done and promised, held it in waiting for the appearance of 
the great Messiah. • In those circumstances, the men who 
aimed at restoring to the Hebrew people all their ancient 
peculiarity, had to direct their efforts to antiquarian research, 
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to gather together all the obsolete expositions of law, to 
collect all the records of ancient usage and practice ; and 
thus, while professing to protect and defend old institutions, 
in reality to erect new standards and new authorities. In 
the use of these means, they would repel innovation, would 
resist any progressive developement of Hebraism which the 
united energy of the prophetical theology might inspire.* 

This was the rise and vocation of the Pharisees. But in 
carrying out their plans they had to meet the advocates for 
reform, the abettors of philosophy, in discussion and argu- 
ment : to this branch of their work they devoted themselves 
with great diligence. Hence Josephus describes them as one 
of the " philosophic sects " of the Jews. 

As our principal information respecting this sect is derived 
from Josephus, who was himself one of them, it may be 
necessary to refer briefly to his statements. He says, " The 
Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many obser- 
vances, by succession from their fathers, which are not writ- 
ten in the law of Moses ; and for this reason it is that the 
Sadducees reject them, and say that we are to esteem those 
observances to be obligatory which are in the written word, 
but are not to observe what are derived from tradition of our 
forefathers." t This importapt passage explicitly states, 
what would else have been sufficiently evident, that the 
Pharisees collected, preserved, and arranged that body of 
tradition which, under their influence, was regarded as the 
great authoritative expositor of the law. Hence we are also 
told, " The Pharisees are those who are esteemed most skilful 
in the exact explication of thfe laws.*' J Again : " There was 
a certain sect that were Jews, who valued themselves highly 
upon the exact skill they had in the law of their fathers, and 
made men believe they were highly favoured by God." § 
And, further, "The Pharisees are a sect of the Jews that 
appear more religious than others, and seem to interpret the 
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laws more accurately."* This claim of the Pharisees to 
superior holiness and greater knowledge is confirmed by the 
general tenor of the Gospels. Their most solemn addresses 
to God breathed this spirit : " I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are.;*' (Luke xviii. 11;) and the most sensible 
observation of others, if opposed to their views, was met by 
the contemptuous interrogation, "Dost thou teach us?^* 
(John ix". 34 ; vii. 48.) The Pharisees, then, as a sect, were 
distinguished for pretensions to superior sanctity and know- 
ledge of the law. 

As to their manner of life and religious tenets, Josephus 
says, "They live meanly, and despise delicacies in diet; and 
they follow the conduct of reason ; and what that prescribes 
to them as good for them, they do ; and they think they 
ought earnestly to strive to observe reason's dictates for 
practice. They also pay a respect to such as are in years ; 
nor are they so bold as to contradict them in any thing which 
they have introduced ; and, when they determine that all 
things are done by fate, they do not take away the freedom 
from men of acting as they think fit, since the notion is, 
that it hath pleased God to make a temperament, whereby 
what he wills is done, but so that the will of man can act 
virtuously or viciously. They .also believe that souls have an 
immortal vigour in them, and that, under the earth, there 
will be rewards or punishments, according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life ; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall 
have power to revive and live again ; on account of which 
doctrines, they are able greatly to persuade the body of the 
people ; and whatsoever they do about Divine worship, 
prayers, and sacrifices, they perform them according to their 
direction ; insomuch that the cities give great attestations to 
them, on account of their entire virtuous conduct, both in 
the actions of their lives, and their discourses also." f Again : 
The Pharisees "ascribe all to fate (or providence) and to 
God ; and yet allow, that, to act what is right, or the con- 
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trary, is principally in the power of men, although fate does 
co-operate in every action. They say that all souls are 
incorruptible ; but that the souls of good men are only 
removed into other bodies, but that the souls of bad men are 
subject to eternal punishment."* Further: *'The bodies 
of all men are mortal, and are created out of corruptible 
matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of 
the Divinity that inhabits our bodies."-)* As far as the 
New-Testament writers touch upon these points, they 
confirm this account of the Jewish historian. Their 
minute attention to the external requirements of the law is 
mentioned. Matt, xxiii. 23 ; their extreme care of exhibit- 
ing a fair show of holiness, verses 25 — 27. In accordance 
with their general doctrines, they regarded the act rather 
than the motive. (Luke xi. 39; xviii. 11.) 

The popular influence and political power wielded by this 
sect also deserve notice. They professed great attachment 
to each other, and much concern for the public welfare. 
" The Pharisees are friendly to one another, and are for the 
exercise of concord and regard for the public." J The Pha- 
risees " were able to make great opposition to kings : a 
cunning sect they were, and soon elevated to a pitch of open 
fighting and doing mischief." § "They artfully insinuated 
themselves into her (queen Alexandra's) favour by little and 
little, and became the real administrators of public affairs ; 
they banished and restored whom they pleased ; they bound 
and loosed at their pleasure ; they had the enjoyment of the 
royal authority, whilst the expenses and the difficulties of it 
belonged to Alexandra. She was a sagacious woman in the 
management of great affairs, and became not only very 
powerful at home, but terrible also to foreign potentates : 
while she governed other people, the Pharisees governed her. 
She was so superstitious as to comply with their desires ; 
and accordingly they slew whom they pleased." || In these 

* " Wars," book ii. chap. viii. sect. 14. 

+ Ihid. book iii. chap. viii. sect. 6. 

X Ihid. book ii. chap. viii. sect. 14. 

§ " Antiquities," book xvii. chap. ii. sect. 4. 

II " Wars," book i. chap. v. sect. 2, 3. 
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respects, also, the scriptures agree with the historian. The 
evangelists describe them as exhibiting themselves to the 
people as self-denying, holy, and zealous men, in order to 
gain their favour; (Matt. ix. 11 ; xxiii. 5, 15, 29; Luke v. 
30;) yet, notwithstanding this, their hves were impure; 
(Matt. V. 20; xv. 4 — 8; xxiii. 27;) while their political 
guile and tact are seen in the quiet, cool, and determined 
manner in which they prosecuted their infamous designs 
against the Saviour ; and at the same time their power is 
evinced in the moral coercion under which Pilate cowered, 
whilst he decreed the doom which his judgment and con- 
science forbad. 

This was the character of the Pharisees : a compact, 
united, ambitious, political party ; an intolerant, hypocriti- 
cal, and zealous religious sect. The peculiar position of 
Judea, in the conjunction of religion and government in the 
same code of law, and frequently by the same adminis- 
tration, made this union not only possible, but more perfect 
than it could have been in any other country. 

The intelligent reader will have perceived that, notwith- 
standing all the professions of sanctity and zeal for the law 
which the Pharisees put forth, their union, object, and aim, 
as a sect, was a continued hostility against the purposes of 
God. The law had been given as a tutor to lead the world 
in general, and the Jewish nation in particular, to the school 
of Christ. (Gal. iii. 24.) The genius of the dispensation 
under which the Jewish people were now placed was deve- 
lopement. A flood of light had been thrown upon the 
words and institutions of Moses by the prophets ; God's 
providence had broken down old associations, and, by means 
of the captivity, compelled an earnest study of revelation, 
and careful scrutiny into the promised purposes of grace. 

Under these circumstances, at this time, the Pharisees arose ; 
and having, by a thousand arts, won popular favour, and in 
successive struggles secured political power, they armed them- 
selves with real or pretended traditional expositions of the law. 
But whether true or false, they were ancient : they were 
therefore destitute of that glorious light which had been 
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subsequently revealed. Yet, armed with these clouds of 
darkness, the Pharisees threw themselves into deadly con- 
flict with religious progress ; and, in defiance of advancing 
light, even when the Sun of righteousness himself arose, 
and shed the glory of his beams over the elected nation, 
this besotted and determined sect still adhered to their 
shadowy faith, still struggled to uphold a religion of exter* 
nalism, still dared to maintain the complete and sufficient 
efficacy of rites. Pharisaism, therefore, whilst ultra-con- 
servatism in politics, was in religion a curious master-piece of 
Satanic art : by a professed adherence to the letter of the 
law, it raised an invincible obstruction to the dawning of 
gospel Ught, to the evolution of gospel power. 

The Sadducees next claim our notice. An able writer 
on this subject observes, " The peculiar doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Pharisees naturally begot the Sadducean system. 
The first embodied the principle of veneration which looked 
on the past with so much regard as to become enamoured 
of its forms as well as its substance, its ivy as well as its 
columns, its corruptions no less than its excellence, taking 
and maintaining the whole with a warm but blind and indis- 
criminate afiection : the second, alienated by the extrava- 
gances of the former, were led to seize on the principle of 
rationalism, and hence to investigate prevalent customs, and 
weigh received opinions, till at length investigation begot 
scepticism, and scepticism issued in the positive rejection of 
many established notions and observances." * 

The time when the Sadducees first appeared as a sect 
has not been ascertained. From what has been said, it is 
highly probable that they arose soon after the Pharisees. 
The rabbins attribute the origin of the Sadducees to one 
Sadoc, a scholar of Antigonus Sochseus, who was president 
of the sanhedrim, about two hundred and sixty years before 
Christ ; and who, having taught his scholars that they 
ought to serve God out of pure love to him, and not in a 
servile manner, either for fear of punishment or hope of 

* KiTTo's " Biblical Cyclopeedia," vol. ii. p. 664. 
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reward, Sadoc, not understanding this spiritual doctrine, 
concluded there was no future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and accordingly propagated that error after his 
master's death. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether reliance can be 
placed on this rabbinical tale. It is not probable that the 
Sadducees at first entertained any such distinct opinions 
respecting the future state, as this attributes to them.* 
When John Hyrcanus, who was a Pharisee, abandoned that 
sect, and joined himself to the Sadducees, the only point of 
difference between the rival parties of which we are informed 
is, " that the Pharisees have delivered to the people a great 
many observances by succession from their fathers, which 
are not written in the law of Moses ; " while the Sadducees 
" reject them, and say that we are to esteem those observ- 
ances to be obligatory which are in the written word, but 
are not to observe what are derived from the tradition of our 
forefathers.*' f 

Inquiries into the prominent tenets of this sect meet with 
a brief reply from the pages of Josephus, and from scrip- 
ture. It seems, however, certain, that they denied the 
resurrection of the dead, the being of angels, and all exist- 
ences of spirit, or of the souls of men departed. In proof of 
this, Josephus says, " The doctrine of the Sadducees is this : 
That souls die with the bodies." J Also, " The Sadducees 
which say that there is no resurrection." (Matt. xxii. 23.) 
And again : " The Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit." (Acts xxiii. 8.) 

As has been already observed, another tenet of this sect 
was, the rejection of all traditional law ; but whether, as is 
generally alleged, they accompanied this by a rejection of all 
the written word excepting the five books of Moses, is not 
so easily determined. Josephus, who was a Pharisee, and 
not indisposed to depreciate the rival sect, gives no counte- 
nance to their disbelief of the prophetical writings, but, on 

♦ See note C, p. 735. 
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the contrary, when he speaks of their rejecting tradition, he 
says they received rot, yeypoifjLfji^evoi, " the written books ; " 
an expression, as Dr. Jenning remarks, ^' too general and too 
much in their favour to have flowed from his pen, if he could 
with any plausibihty have accused them of rejecting any one of 
them." * The probability, therefore, is, that the Sadducees did 
not professedly reject the prophecies, but regarded the writings 
of Moses as of higher authority. This would account for 
our Saviour's having confuted them out of the Pentateuch, 
even although more explicit and more decisive passages 
abound in other parts of the Old-Testament scriptures. 

The Sadducees are further said to have stood directly 
opposed to the Pharisees on the subject of fate, as they denied 
all manner of predestination whatever, their doctrine being, 
that ''God had made man absolute master of all his actions, 
with a full freedom to do either good or evil, as he shall 
think fit to choose, without any assistance to him for the one, 
or any restraint upon him as to the other ; so that, whether a 
man doeth good or evil, it is wholly from himself, because he 
hath it absolutely in his own power, both to do the one and 
avoid the other." f This alleged rejection of the doctrines 
of grace and spiritual influence is perfectly consistent with 
the Sadducean philosophy ; and there is therefore little doubt 
that this statement is correct. 

As, therefore, the Pharisees made submission to authority 
the ruling idea of their system, so the Sadducees adopted free 
and unfettered inquiry for theirs. If each had proceeded 
under the influence of an impHcit deference to revealed 
truth, and a steady adherence to spiritual religion, each would 
have acted as a salutary check upon the other, and the in- 
terests of the church would have been preserved from serious 
injury, notwithstanding these diflerences of opinion. But, 
unfortunately for the cause of truth, neither party did this. 
The Pharisee neutralized the scriptures, and made them of 
" none effect by their traditions : " the standard of authority 
which they erected was not, therefore, " the word of God," 

* " Jewish Antiquities," p. 316. 

+ Prideaux's " Connexion," vol. ii. p. 317. 
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but " the commandments of men." (Matt. xv. 6 ; Mark vii. 
7, 8.) Erring in this vital point, they forgot the spi- 
rituality of religion, and, trusting in the efficacy of rites, 
became, notwithstanding their professions of sanctity, but 
"whited walls and painted sepulchres." The Sadducees 
fared no better. They, too, abandoned to a great extent 
scriptural authority and practical religion, and, committing 
their faith to the charge of a proud and daring reason^ they 
were hurried through all the phases of scepticism, until, as 
far as the practice of piety is concerned, they terminated their 
wanderings in positive infidelity. And so in every age, and 
among every people, have similar results followed similar 
conduct. 

The Sadducees are said to have been the most wealthy 
sect ; but their doctrines never obtained among the common 
people. Their learning and riches, notwithstanding the 
paucity of their numbers, gave them great influence. 

The EssENES* were another Jewish sect: they appear 
originally to have sprung from the Pharisees, by professing 
to reform their doctrines and institutions. With respect to 
the former, they believed in an absolute predestination, and in 
the immortality of the soul ; they observed the seventh day 
with great strictness, and held the scriptures in the highest 
reverence, but considered them as mystic writings, and 
expounded them allegorically. But they were most remark- 
able in their practices and institutions. They were ascetics. 
The ordinary pleasures of life they avoided as something mo- 
rally bad, and held self-control and freedom from the slavery of 
the passions to be virtue. Marriage they despised : selecting 
among the children of others those whom they considered 
the most promising, they endeavoured to form them accord- 
ing to their own model. In this conduct they appear to 
have been influenced, not so much by any absolute disap- 
proval of a wedded life and its natural fruits, as by fears and 
cautions, which the immoral character of their age may in 
some degree have justified. Riches, too, they held in con- 

* See note D, p. 736. 
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tempt. Whatever they had, they were ready to share with 
others. Superflaity was unkuown in a community where all 
things were held in common. As soon as a new-comer was 
received among them, he put his property, whatever it was, 
into the common stock ; or if he had little or nothing, his 
wants were thence gratuitously supplied. Neither riches 
nor poverty, therefore, were known in their hody. Stewards 
were appointed by them, whose business it was to take due 
care of what in each case was intrusted to them, not for 
their own individual advantage, but for the common good. 

They held all employments unlawful except agriculture. 
Buying and selling was unknown among them. They rose 
early, and spent the first portion of the day at their prayers ; 
they then proceeded, under their respective foremen, to their 
several employments, at which they laboured till eleven 
o'clock, when, after washing and certain religious solemni- 
ties, they sat down to eat. A priest having invoked the 
Divine blessing, each had a small loaf and a plate of one sort 
of food ; after which the priest gave thanks, and they all 
returned to their several employments until the evening, 
when they had another meal in the same manner. 

They appear, from the account of Pliny, to have located 
at first about the banks of the Dead Sea ; but as they 
increased in numbers, they were found in other districts, and 
sometimes in cities. In the days of Philo they were spread 
even to Egypt, where he gives an account of them very 
similar to that of Josephus. 

This sect was not, however, at any time very numerous, 
and is never referred to by Jesus Christ or his apostles. 
Dr. Neander supposes that they were distinguished from the 
other Jews by this, — that they knew and loved something 
higher than the outward ceremonial of a dead faith ; that 
they did really strive after holiness of heart, and inward 
communion with God. However this may have been, the 
existence and manners of this sect deserve attention, inas- 
much as they were evidently the model upon which all 
Christian asceticism and monkery were afterward formed. 

One other inquiry will Conclude lliis chapter : it refers to the 
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views which the Jews of this period entertained respecting 
the nature and application of the great practical doctrines 
of religion ; such as repentance, the atonement, pardon, 
faith, and personal salvation ; and the consequent religious 
state of the people. In prosecuting this subject, it will be 
necessary to refer to several particulars. 

No doubt can be entertained that the Jews at the captivity 
received as a doctrine of religion the duty of personal repent- 
ance for sin. They did not regard the sacrificial services of 
the law as availing for them, while they continued in a state 
of open transgression : the uniform teaching of prophetic 
scriptures rendered such an error impossible. Hence we 
find frequent reference to this in the apocryphal books : 
" He that feareth the Lord will repent from his heart.'* 
(Ecclus. xxi. 6.) "As yet place of repentance was open unto 
them." (2 Esdras ix. 11.) " Thou gavest them place of 
repentance." (Wisdom xii. 10.) These passages show that 
the idea, that the heart was to feel humbled and contrite 
under a sense of the guilt of sin, and to desire most earnestly 
deliverance from it, prevailed during the time that these 
writings were composed. And this opinion continued ; for 
Philo specially refers to repentance and its results : "To 
repent afibrds remission of sins." * " Humility produces 
propitiation." f All this is fully confirmed by the conduct 
of John the Baptist. He neither professed to reveal, nor by 
laboured argumentation to revive and sustain, the doctrine 
of repentance; but, referring to this as an universally 
admitted tenet, he enforces the practice ; and the nation 
proved the accuracy of his assumption by responding to 
his call. 

The scriptures which these Jews had received from their 
fathers also taught the doctrine of a pardon for sin through 
an atonement. This was the spirit and genius of the Mosaic 
law, and was amply confirmed and extended by the pro- 



* De Congressu, <kc. vol. i. p. 534, 1. 43. 
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more strcmgly the importance attached to repentance. 
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phets. It was also fully recognised by the Jews of this 
period. The author of the Book of Esdras declares that '' he 
pardoneth," and that " if he should not forgive them that are 
cured with his word, and put out the multitude of conten- 
tions, there should be very few left." (2 Esdras vii. 68 — 70.) 
In Ecclesiastieus God is declared " mighty to forgive." (Chap, 
xvi. 1 1 .) Again : "Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath 
done unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou 
prayest. One man beareth hatred against another : and doth 
he seek pardon from the Lord ? He showeth no mercy to a 
man which is like himself : and doth he ask forgiveness of 
his own sins?" (Chap, xxviii. 2 — 4.) It is freely admitted 
that these passages not only make no reference to the great 
promised atonement, but that several of them refer to second- 
ary means as a ground of hope : yet the important fact is 
clear, that the forgiveness of sins was hoped for, and prayed 
for to God. Philo, although by no means clear as to the 
nature of the requisite atonement, seems very fully to appre- 
hend its necessity. ''What man is there of true judgment, 
who, when he sees the deeds of most men, is not ready 
to call aloud to the great Saviour-God, that he would be 
pleased to take off this load of sin, and, by appointing a 
price and ransom for the soul, restore it to its original 
liberty ? " * And when the Jews in the days of Christ 
asked, " Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies ? Who 
can forgive sins but God only ? " (Mark ii. 7,) they did not 
object to the doctrine of forgiveness, nor to a clear commu- 
nication of this fact being made to the pardoned sinner : 
their objection was entirely confined to the assumption of 
this power by any but God himself. 

The necessity of faith in God, and the consequent attain- 
ment of salvation, which consisted of the enjoyment of 
spiritual blessings here, and of supreme happiness hereafter, 
were also taught in the Old-Testament scriptures. The Book 
of Psalms is full of descriptions of this faith and grace ; 
they run as threads of gold through the entire texture of 

• De Corifusione Ling. vol. i. p. 148, 1. 47. 
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sacred prophecy^ and stand out prominently in the finest 
characters found among the Jewish people. They must 
therefore have heen recognised as important elements of 
national theology. 

The apocryphal books do not afford much information as 
to personal religion ; but there are, nevertheless, expressions 
which bear upon this branch of the subject. In speaking of 
the dehverance of the three Hebrews from the burning fiery 
furnace, the language used is, that they " by believing were 
saved out of the flame." (1 Mace. ii. 59.) These words 
precisely agree with the sentiment of the apostle, who, 
alluding to the same persons, says that they, " through faith, 
quenched the violence of fire." (Heb. xi. 33, 34.) The 
Book of Ecclesiasticus contains some earnest exhortations to 
a holy life, interspersed with allusions to the character of the 
blessings enjoyed by the pious : " Believe in him, and he 
will help thee ; order thy way aright, and trust in him. 
Ye that fear the Lord, wait for his mercy, and go not aside, 
lest ye fall. Ye that fear the Lord, believe him, and your 
reward shall not fail. Ye that fear the Lord, hope for good, 
and for everlasting joy and mercy. Look at the generations 
of old, and see : did ever any trust in the Lord, and was 
confounded? Or did any abide in his fear, and was for- 
saken? Or whom did he ever despise, that called upon 
him ? For the Lord is full of compassion and mercy, long- 
suffering, and very pitiful, and forgiveth sins, and saveth 
in time of affliction." (Ecclus. ii. 6 — 11.) lliose who 
wrote in this manner, and they who pondered over these 
words for their instruction, could have had no mean idea 
of the joyful confidence, the assured peace, the forgiv- 
ing mercy, which the people of God were privileged to 
experience. 

The opinions held on these points at the close of this 
period may be gathered from Philo, who speaks with great 
clearness. On the necessity of Divine influence, he observes, 
" It is our duty to trust to God to cleanse and beautify our 
frame, and not to think that we are of ourselves capable, 
without his heavenly grace, to purge and wash away the 
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spots with which our nature abounds." * The necessity of 
faith, and its important results, are thus spoken of : ^* That 
man is only worthy of acceptance who places his hope in 
God, as the Author of his being, and as the only one who is 
able to keep him free from sin and corruption." f " Faith 
in God, the most noble of all virtues." J Further : " The 
only sure and well-founded blessing, to which we can trust, 
is faith in God. It is the comfort of life, and comprehends 
every salutary hope. It is the diminution of evil, and 
productive of all good ; the ruin of demoniacal influence, 
and the promoter of true godliness. It affords a title to 
happiness, and is the improvement of the human soul ; when 
the soul reposes itself and confides in the great Author of 
its being ; who can do all things, but wills only and deter- 
mines what is best." § " After repentance, the third conflict 
is to maintain righteousness." "After faith comes repent- 
ance and improvement ; in consequence of which, we read of 
persons who from a bad life are converted to a better." 
Again : " If, then, they have from their very souls a just 
contrition, and are changed, and have humbled themselves 
of their past errors, acknowledging and confessing their 
sins, having their conscience purified first in sincerity and 
truth, to the Power who knows those sins, and afterward 
by confession to those who may thereby be edified ; such 
persons shall find pardon from the Saviour and merciful God, 
and receive a most choice and great advantage, of being 
made like the Logos of God ; who was originally the great 
archetype, after which the soul of man was formed." || 

From these extracts it will be seen that, notwithstanding 
all the conflicting influences to which the Hebrew nation 
had been exposed, a rich amount of sterling theology was 
preserved amongst them, even unto the time of the Messiah. 
The great elements of truth, which form the very soul of 
practical godliness, and which are the richest gifts in the 

* De SomniiSf vol. i. p. 662, 1. 37. 

+ De Proemiis, &c. vol. ii. p. 410, 1. 24. 

X De Ahrahamo, vol. ii. p. 39, 1. 18. 

§ Ibid. p. 38, 1. 49, &c. 

II De Execrationibvs, vol. ii. p. 435, 1. 29. 
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wide range of revelation, are all found here. The purity of 
the primitive nature of man is here admitted. His present 
fallen, polluted, and helpless state is asserted to be such that 
nothing but grace can meliorate his condition. The neces- 
sity of sincere repentance, and of faith in God, is maintained, 
as lying at the foundation of all practical piety. The happy 
results of these, in the amendment of the life, the washing 
away of sin, the attainment of pardon, are held forth ; and, 
ultimately, a hope is exhibited of a restoration to the like- 
ness of the Logos of God, after the image of whom the mind 
of man was originally formed. 

What was wanted here but the clear exhibition of new- 
covenant blessings ? These bring out the substantial truth 
of the old economy. Now, therefore, if a sufficient atone- 
ment for sin is revealed, and a plenary measure of the Holy 
Spirit is given, and light is cast upon the future and final 
destiny of man, the whole scheme of redemption stands 
before us. 

The gracious providence of God had, then, so watched 
over his ancient people, that, notwithstanding all their un- 
faithfulness and rebellion, his truth had been maintained, 
and its great practical elements preserved. And hence it was 
that, when the Messiah came, he had not to reprehend a 
departure from sound doctrine, and to propound anew the 
elements of theologic truth. On the contrary, he found all 
these fixed in the public mind. Orthodoxy was general. 
When he spoke of penitence, faith, and pardon, of prayer 
and salvation, he was readily understood ; no one wished the 
terms explained, none were ignorant of the things intended. 
The great question then presents itself. Why were not Christ 
and his doctrine received ? If Jewish theology was so correct 
and complete, as to require only, and that in a special man- 
ner, the revelations of the gospel to impart to it perfection 
and living power, why were these revelations rejected, and 
their Author persecuted and slain ? The answer is. Because 
the Jewish religion was not in fact what it appeared in 
theory; because, with a correct creed, they had almost 
universally fallen into a corrupt practice. To show the 
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caaee and completeness of this peryersion, will close the 
subject. 

In the preceding statement, and in the following remarks, 
the Sadducees have been left out of the account. In the pride 
of intellect, they had wandered from the truth ; and, as an 
uniform and inevitable result, they " knew not the scriptures, 
nor the power of God." But learned and wealthy as this party 
was, and capable, on great emergencies, of exercising con- 
siderable public power, it had not influence with the people. 
These men did not give a tone to the sentiment and feeling 
of the country ; they were not regarded as models of reli- 
gious life. This most responsible position was occupied by 
their rivals, the Pharisees ; who were looked up to by the 
nation as the teachers of the truth. They were regarded 
as the sound expositors of the law ; and their manner of 
life was considered the finest and fullest exhibition of the 
national religion. What, then, was the conduct of these 
men in this most important station? On this question 
hinged not only the religion, but the national destiny, of the 
Jewish people. How did the Pharisees acquit themselves ? 
They were unfaithful. Retaining the truth, they destroyed 
its power ; preserving and exhibiting theological orthodoxy, 
they exulted only in a lifeless form, in a dead faith. Hear 
the words of the Saviour, as of him who spake as man never 
spake: in alibis mild but mighty majesty, he threw the fearful 
charge upon their conscience : " Ye have made the command- 
ment of God of none effect by your tradition." (Matt. xv. 6.) 
What words are these! They had not destroyed or pro- 
hibited the word; manuscripts had not been burned, and 
God's revelation proscribed. They had not professed to 
reject the word, or to oppose its meaning ; to cavil against 
its authority, or to argue in opposition to its requirements. 
No ; but, admitting all its truth, and subscribing to all its 
teaching, they destroyed its effect. 

God had given this word as a light unto the world ; he 
had cast it as a great element of life into this dead mass. 
It was divinely adapted to vivify and enlighten mankind : 
yet here we see it, taken, handled, admired, caressed, and 
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even exhibited to man ; but neutralized and powerless. How 
was this done ? By what means was such an unlooked-for 
result brought about? By tradition* The musty frag- 
ments of antiquity, the wildest conceits and most foolish 
vagaries of the human mind, had been gathered together to 
explain, (no, that is not the correct term,) to give a meaning 
to, this word : the Divine revelation is overlaid with human 
wisdom ; the gift of Heaven is lost in earthly explications ; 
the word of God is, in effect, destroyed by the pretended 
and obtruded explanations of men : it is made of none effect. 
And thus, while the Pharisees were zealous for the law, 
trusted in its ordinances, would die in support of the Mosaic 
faith, they at the same time fearfully departed from the 
purpose of God ; so that, while holding his revealed truth 
before their country and the world, in all its apparent in- 
tegrity, they only gave the outline, the image, as cold as 
marble, as powerless as death. 

We have this case at full length painted to the life by our 
Saviour himself in the beautiful parable of the Pharisee and 
publican. (Luke xviii. 9 — 14.) These men went up into 
the temple to pray : the latter, the subject of deep feeling, 
labouring under intense emotion, his heart broken under 
a sense of sin, striving to repent, so humbled that his 
heavy eye cannot rise to heaven. In this agony of soul he 
smites his breast, and groans forth, "God be merciful to 
me a sinner!" His heart rests upon an atonement, his 
hope fixes on mercy. His faith is engaged with God. 
Heaven saw, and heard ; and the publican, degraded as he 
was in the eyes of man, went to his house in the favour of 
God. Here is a vivid picture of what Old-Testament religion 
was intended to be. The law and the prophets, fairly read, 
fully acted upon, would have led men to the house of Jeho- 
vah under this deep sense of the evil of sin, would have 
guided their hearts to the throne of grace, would have given 
them mercy. This was the way which David and other 
Old-Testament saints trod. This was what God intended 

* See note E, p. 737. 
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the revelations of his truth to produce in the Jewish mind ; 
and the prospect is glorious : here is guilty man blessed and 
saved by the mercy of God. 

But there is another figure in this picture. He stands 
erect. He displays no emotion, or, if he does, it is that of 
a haughty thankfulness that he is so unlike his praying 
companion. For himself he forgets to pray; his time is 
fully occupied in recounting what he regards as his good 
deeds. He fasts, he prays, he gives tithe, he is saved from 
outward and abominable vice ; and in this he trusted. In 
his whole character there is not one single element of con- 
formity to Divine truth. There is no humiliation, no con- 
fession, no reliance on atonement, no looking for mercy ; in a 
word, no recognition of God's manner of saving men ; but, 
on the contrary, the perverse mind, towering in all his pride, 
dares affront God with the aspirations of his vanity, the 
ebullitions of his conceit.. He went down to his house 
admired by an applauding crowd ; but the favour of Heaven 
rested not upon his head, no realized mercy gladdened his 
heart : full of self and sin, he remained the same. 

Yet this man was the beau ideal of Jewish religion in the 
day of Christ. He was a model specimen of piety, he 
was orthodox, he held the truth ; but he shows how fearfully 
it had been made of none effect : while, on the other hand» 
if real religion existed at all, it was found in a pubhcan. 
And when thus seen, in the estimation of the Jews at that 
time, this sterling spiritual religion was regarded as a 
despised and contemptible thing, even as a publican. 

Need we wonder, then, at the persecution of Christ, and 
the rejection of his gospel ? These, and all the fearful ruin 
which soon after fell upon the Jewish people, were the 
necessary and natural results of that unfaithfulness which 
has been described ; of that fatal abandonment of spiritual 
religion which has been shown to have prevailed. 
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NOTES. 



A, page 688. — The rdigioua Literature of ike Jews, 

As frequent reference will be made to the recorded opinions of the 
Jews subsequent to the closing of the Old-Testament canon, it seems 
desirable to give some account of their principal literary productions in 
this place. 

The most prominent portion of these writings is contained in the 
collection popularly denominated the " Apocrypha." They were prin- 
cipally the production of Alexandrian Jews, and generally, in point of 
time, hold a middle place between the completion of the Old Testa- 
ment and the commencement of the Christian era. Josephus thus 
speaks of them : " From the reign of Artaxerxes, to within our memory, 
there have been several things committed to writing, which, however, 
have not acquired the same degree of credit and authority as the for- 
mer books, (the Old Testament,) inasmuch as the tradition and succes- 
sion of the prophets were less certain." (Contra Apion. book i. chap. 
viii.) We notice them briefly in order. 

The Fibst Book of Esdras. — In several manuscripts of the Latin 
Vulgate, as well as in all the printed editions anterior to the decree of 
the council of Trent, and in many since that period, there will be 
found four books following each other, entitled, the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Books of Ezra. The first two are the canonical books 
of Ezra and Kehemiah, the third and fourth are the same which are 
called the First and Second Books of Esdras in the English authorized 
version of the Apocrypha. Although these books stand together under 
the same name, they are very different in their character. The First 
Book of Esdras is found in all the mss. of the Septuagint, and is little 
more than a recapitulation of the Book of Ezra : it is, more properly, a 
version interspersed with some remarkable interpolations, than an ori- 
ginal work. It was known and used by Josephus : it is, therefore, older 
than the Jewish historian ; but nothing further is known of its author 
or age. 

The Second Book of Esdras consists of a number of similitudes or 
visions, bearing some analogy to the Apocalypse. The descriptions are 
frequently distinguished by great sublimity of thought, energy of con- 
ception, and elegance of expression. This book is ascribed to the pro- 
phet Ezra by Clemens Alexandrinus, who regarded it as canonical and 
divine ; as did Irenseus, TertuUian, and Ambrose ; but it is rejected as 
apocryphal by Jerome, a judgment which is amply sustained by the 
numerous rabbinical fables and ridiculous revelations which it contains. 
Jahn and other critics suppose it to have been written by a converted 
Jew, about the end of the first, or beginning of the second, century ; 
but Archbishop Laurence, with much more show of reason, ascribes it 
to a Jew who never changed his creed, and who lived before the 
Christian era. 

The Book of Tobit was regarded by all ancient writers as historical 
and authentic. Luther appears to have been the first who doubted its 
historic truth. It narrates the history of Tobit and his family, who 
were carried into captivity to Nineveh ; but it contains so many rab- 
binical fables, and so much of Babylonian demonology, that Beitholdt^ 
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Eichom, Jahn, and other critics hare regarded it as a moral fiction :: 
the opinion of the ancients, howeyer, appears to be sustained bj the 
best authority. Professor Stuart ascribes it to an early period of the 
exile; Jahn^ to about b.o. 150 to 200; and no more i^robable estimate 
of its age can be assigned. 

The Book of Judith presents such very great difficulties to the 
Clitic, that they have by many been deemed insuperable ; but the his- 
torical charaeter of an ancient work, which was never questioned 
before the Beformation, and which is regarded as authentic by Jackson, 
Hales, and Clinton, will not be hastily given up by the judicious 
reader. The date of the book ia uncertain : Dr. Prideaux refers it to* 
the age of Manasseh ; Jahn, to that of the Maccabees : it is generally^ 
supposed to have been originally written in Chaldee, and that the 
Syriac version was made from a Greek translation. 

Additioms to the Book of Esthek — These chapters are found in the 
Septuagint version, although not known in the Hebrew. They were 
also contained in the old Latin version, which was translated from the 
Greek, and were retained in his own version by Jerome, who removed 
them to the end of the book,, in which position they are still found in 
all Mss. and printed editions of the Vulgate, forming the last seven 
ehapters, according to Cardinal Hugo's division. They are evidently 
the production of an Hellenistic Jew, — Jahn thinks of more than one-; 
but the date of their composition is unknown. 

The Wisdom of Solomon has always been admired for the sublime 
ideas which it contains of the perfections of God, and for the excellent 
moral tendency of its precepts. In the first part of this book the 
author personates Solomon, and, in his name, admonishes all, and espe- 
cially kings, to acquire wisdom, not only as the best security against 
the ills of life, but as leading to future glory and immortality ; while a 
contrary course tends to misery here, and still greater misery hereafter. 
This, in the opinion of Jahn, is the first express mention of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. The following parts of the book 
contain historical examples drawn from the Old Testament ; the whole 
concluding with divers pious and philosophical observations. The best 
critics suppose it to have been written about a century before Christ. 

Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach.^TIus, 
Kke the preceding, has sometimes been regarded as the production of 
Solomon: with this impression, the council of Carthage deemed it 
canonical, under the title of " The Fifth Book of Solomon,*' a decisionr 
which was adopted by the council of Trent. But this notion is suffici- 
ently refuted by the facts, that it contains an 'evident allusion to the capti- 
vity, (chap, xlvii. 24, 25,) and eulogizes Simon, the son of Onias, as if he 
had been contemporary with the author. (Chap. 1. 1 — 21.) The most 
probable opinion is, that the writer collected some fragments which were 
commonly attributed to Solomon, and which he has mingled with other 
materials, accompanying the collection with his own observations. We 
have no information respecting the author but what is derived from 
the book itself, which attributes it to Jesus, the son of Sirach of Jeru- 
salem : he is supposed to have lived about 180 b.o. It was originally 
written in Hebrew, or, rather, in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect. Addison 
says of this book, that " the little apocryphal treatise entitled * The Wis- 
dom of the Son of Sirach,' would be regarded by our modem wits as 
one of the most shining tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared 
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under the name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philoBo- 
pher." (Hornb's " Introduction.") 

The Book of Babuch contains three parts : 1. An exhortation to 
wisdom, and an observance of the law ; 2. An exhibition of Jerusalem 
as a widow comforting her children with a hope of return from capti- 
vity ; and, 3. An answer follows in confirmation of this hope. It has 
been supposed by some critics to have been written by Baruch, the 
friend of Jeremiah ; but it is not extant in Hebrew. Whiston contends 
for its canonicity ; and Ireneeus, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, Euse- 
bius, Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, Epiphanius, and other 
Others, quote it generally as a part of the Book of Jeremiah. Calmet 
states that many Catholic divines, as well as Protestants, deny its 
canonicity; as do Jerome among the ancients, and Jahn among the 
modems. It is, however, certain that it is older than the Second Book 
of the Maccabees. Grotius supposes it to have been composed by some 
Hellenistic Jew ; in which opinion he is probably correct. 

The Song op the three Children does not appear to have ever been 
extant in Hebrew, although it has always been admired for the piety 
which it generally breathes. The fifteenth verse, by asserting that 
there was " no prophet " at the time when the three youths were cast 
into the fiery fiimace, states an untruth ; for it is certain that both 
Ezekiel and Daniel exercised their sacred functions at that period. It 
is most probably the work of an Hellenistic Jew : it was used so early 
as the third century in the liturgies of the Christian church* 
. The History op Susanna is probably a moral parable, founded, per- 
haps, on some fact : it is evidently the work of some Hellenistic Jew. 

The History op the Destruction op Bel and the Dragon was always 
rejected by the Jewish church : it is not extant in the Hebrew or the 
Chaldee language. Jerome calls it the Fable of Bel and the Dragon. 
Jahn believes it was written to warn the Jews in Egypt against the sin 
of idolatry, and that it must be attributed to the age of the Ptolemies, 
when serpents were still worshipped at Thebes. Yet, although these 
several pieces are so generally regarded as composed by Jews in Egypt, 
who were far removed from the subjects narrated or referred to, it is 
but just to say that Professor Alber, of Pesth, contends for their his- 
toric truth. 

The Prayer op Manasses, though not unworthy the occasion on 
which it is pretended to have been composed, was never recognised as 
canonical, and is not referred, to by any writer earlier than the fourth 
century of the Christian era. 

The Books op Maccabees. — There were four books of this name 
known to the ancients, of which three are still read in the eastern, and 
two in the western, church. The first of these books contains a lucid 
and authentic history of the Jews during the tyranny of Antiochus, 
and the valiant eflforts of the Asinonean family for the deliverance of 
Israel. It embraces a period of forty years, ftx)m b.c. 176 fo b.o. 136. It is 
by many attributed to John Hyrcanus ; but no certain information re- 
specting it has been obtained, except that it could not have been written 
before his time. Its author was a Jew of Palestine, who wrote in the Syro- 
Chaldaic dialect. Although very brief, and, in some instances, defec- 
tive, it is of great value. The Second Book of Maccabees is a very dif- 
ferent production : it is principally an abridgment of a more ancient 
work, which was written by a Jew named Jason, and contains the his- 
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ioty of the Jews for aboat fifteen yean, going partly orer the same 
ground as the first book, to which, howeyer, it is much inferior in 
authority, and requires to be read with great caution. It has been sup- 
posed that Jason lived about b.c. 150, and that this epitome was made 
in the beginning of the last century before Christ. 

These i»eces are contained in the authorized English yersion of the 
Apocrypha, and in modem times have obtained the appellation of 
Deutero-Canonical Books, their diatingnishing peculiarity being that, 
although not in the Hebrew canon, they wjre publicly read in the 
early Christian church. Besides these, there are other apocryphal 
books which have come down to our times ; such as the third and 
fourth Books of Esdras, the Book of Enoch, the Book of Elias the pro- 
phet, the third, fourth, and fifth Book of the Maccabees, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Assumption of Moses, with a few others ; but several of 
these scarcely deserve to be reckoned as belonging to the Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament, as they have been most probably written since 
the second century of the Christian era. 

The Tarouxs constitute another important portion of the religious 
literature of this period. They originated in the change which took 
place in the language of the Hebrews during the captivity. The want 
which this change occasioned, and the means by which it was met, are 
fully detailed in the Book of Nehemiah. (Chap, viii.) Ezra, on this 
occasion assisted by several other learned men, ''read in the book in 
the law of* God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading." (Neh. viii. 8.) The exposition of the pure 
Hebrew scriptures in the Chaldaic dialect, — ^that the great mass of 
the people, having been bom and brought up in Babylonia, had 
acquired, — which was made orally, could only afford a temporary 
supply of the requisite information. These explanations were after- 
wards extended to all the scriptures by many learned individuals, and 
committed to writing. This was the origin of the Targums. At what 
time these began to be written, we are not informed ; but there appears 
to be every reason for believing that there were written Targums of 
several Old-Testament books in the time of the Maccabees. Nor is it 
at all probable that the Jews of Palestine would remain destitute of 
copies of the scriptures in their native Syro-Chaldaic language, after 
those of Egypt possessed the same advantage in the Septuagint At 
present we know of eleven Targums, three of which comprehend the five 
books of Moses. But of these only two were written before the Chris- 
tian era : these are important helps to an acquaintance with the reli- 
gion of this period. The Targum of Onkelos was, according to the 
Babylonian Talmud, written by Onkelos, a disciple of Hillel, who died 
B.C. 60 years. It is rather a translation than a paraphrase, and follows 
the original word for word : the work is, therefore, psurticularly useful in 
criticism. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel was, by Eichom and 
others, supposed to have been written before the time of Onkelos ; but 
the grounds assigned for this early date have been since pronounced 
unsatisfactory; and Jonathan is now believed to have lived a short 
time before the birth of Christ. The great value of this Targum is 
seriously diminished by the frequent interpolations and mutilations to 
which it has been subjected ; yet, even in its present state, it renders 
Tiluable aid to critical researches into the text of scripture, and casts 
much light upon the religious opinions of the Jews at this period. 
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There is another portion of Jewish literature to which attention 
must be directed, although it was written before the birth of Christ ; . 
but which is important as embodying opinions and materials that were 
prevalent during the preceding period. We first refer to Philo Jvdjrtjs, 
who was a learned Jew of Alexandria, and lived during the early part 
of the first century, having been sent on a special mission to the court 
of Eome a.d. 40. Some attempts have been made to prove that he 
became a Christian; but these appear destitute of foundation. It is 
probable that he was sixty years of age when Jesus Christ was crucified ; 
and, as Christianity was not propagated in Egypt until several years 
after that event, it is not likely that Philo had any acquaintance with 
Christianity, at least not so as to affect his public conduct or literary 
productions. His works, therefore, as far as they refer to the text of 
holy scripture and the doctrines of the Jewish church, may be fairly 
regarded as exhibiting the opinions of the best-informed among the 
Israelites at the time of the appearing of the Messiah. 

JosEPHus is another person of the same class. Throughout his various 
works he not only exhibits the opinions of the Jews, but proves, from 
their extensive range, that vast stores of literary wealth were at this time 
accessible to diligent inquirers into the history and religion of Judea. 

Besides these, we must refer to the contents of the Mishna; for, 
although this was not committed to writing, as we have it, until the 
time of rabbi Judah, about a.d. 190, (or, as some scholars contend, 
sixty years earlier,) it is well known that it embodies the civil and 
canonical law of the Jewish people. It contains that? collection of tradi- 
tions which was used in the ages immediately preceding the birth of 
Christ, as an authoritative expounder of the sacred scriptures. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Jews, Moses on Mount Sinai received not 
only the written law which is given in the Pentateuch, but also an 
interpretation of it; and while the first was committed to writing, 
and thus preserved, the other was transmitted orally from Moses to 
Joshua, from him to the seventy elders, by whom it was communicated 
to the prophets, who transmitted it in regular succession, until the 
gift of prophecy ceased, when it was deposited with the men of the 
great synagogue, the last of whom was Simon the Just, who communi- 
cated it to the rabbins, and it was by them preserved until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews ; when, appre- 
hensive that this precious deposit would be lost, these traditions were 
carefully collected and written by rabbi Judah. Although it would be 
an easy task to disprove this alleged high antiquity and Divine origin 
of the contents of the Mishna, yet it is certain that these traditions had 
a veritable existence for a long time before the birth of Christ, and 
that they constituted the great power by which the Pharisees for 
ages moulded the religious opinions and swayed the political feelings of 
the Hebrew people. We must therefore have respect to these also in 
the light of literary materials locked up with a sacred caste, and as 
such calculated to increase our knowledge of the religious character of 
this age. 

An attention to these several sources of information is necessary to 
our obtaining any satisfactory knowledge of the religious history of the 
Hebrew people. (Horne's "Introduction," vol. ii. pp. 416 — 422; vol. 
iv. pp. 239—249; Dr. Kitto's "Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature," 
articles DeiUero-canonical, Apocrypha, Talmjud, Targuma, and the 
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names of the Apoayi^ial Books ; Wottoh's " Traditions of the Seribes 
and Pharisees," vol. i. ; Bishop Qrat's " Connexion of Sacred and Pro- 
fime Literature ; ** and Jaoob Brtast on the sentiments of Philo.) 

B, page 710. — The unfounded ClaivM of the Mishnate Traditions. 

As our Lord Jesus Christ so distinctly states that the means 
by which the Pharisees made yoid the word of God were the tradi- 
tions which they held, it becomes necessary to furnish some explicit 
account of the claims put forth on behalf of the Mishna, and to show 
that both its antiquity and authority have been exaggerated. With 
regard to its antiquity : if Moses had left such an oral exposition of 
laws which he gave the Israelites in ¥rriting, is it not astonishing that 
in the later writings of the great lawgiver we find no reference whatever 
to it 1 This omission is rendered still more remarkable from the f&ct, 
that nearly forty years after the law was given, and after these traditions, 
are also said to have been communicated, Moses wrote the Book of 
Deuteronomy for the great purpose of exhorting the people to a con- 
stant and diligent observance of the law. Is it not, then, an astonish- 
ing circumstance, that in this book these traditions are never referred 
to ] that, among the numerous exhortations to render obedience to the 
law, there should be no reference to the only authorized exposition of 
it? But we have not only this strange omission, as an argument 
against the early existence of these traditions, but positive proof that 
they did not at that time exist. It must be acknowledged that the 
whole traditionary scheme rests upon the assumption that the law was 
given in a complete form, and that the oral explications were commu- 
nicated entire at the same time. Upon this their authority rests : yet 
what is the feet 1 Why, that in the Book of Deuteronomy Moses not 
only gave many new laws, but also written explanations of some which 
had been announced before. '' It is worth while here to enumerate 
some of them. Deut. xiii., we have particular directions concerning 
the method which they were to use when any men or cities were 
revolted to idolatry. Deut. xiv., they were commanded to turn the 
second tithe into money, and to carry that money to the place that the 
Lord should choose, and there lay it out upon meat and drink, with 
which they and their households, especially the Levites that dwelt among 
them, were there to rejoice. Ibid., the poor's tithe was to be eaten 
at home every third year ; and the Levites, the stranger, the widow, 
and the fetherless were to be invited to eat it with them. Deut. xvi. 
21, they were forbidden to plant groves of trees near the altar. Deut. 
xvii. 8—13, priests and Levites were made determiners together with 
judges appointed on purpose in cases of diflBculty which should arise 
concerning the law. Tbid.y they were allowed to make such a king as 
the Lord their God should choose ; and, if they did so, he was to do as 
is there prescribed. Deut. xix. 14, they were forbidden to remove 
their neighbour's land-mark ; and those that did so were to be solemnly 
cursed from Mount Ebal." These and numerous other new laws were 
added by Moses nearly forty years after he came down from the mount ; 
and they not only show that the entire scheme of Divine law, with its 
divinely-appointed mode of exposition, was not then given, but that there 
was no order observed in giving the Mosaic laws, and that very many 
of them were given upon particular occasions, in which it was necessary 
to make such determinations. 
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This last observation destroys the whole traditionary system. There 
are four cases that prove it beyond contradiction. In Leviticus xxiv., 
we have an account of one who was brought before Moses for blas- 
pheming the name of the Lord, and cursing. Now, though this hap< 
pened soon after the coming of Moses down from the mount, we see 
that he would not determine the matter till he had inquired of the 
Lord : the man was therefore put in ward. Upon inquiry, God directed 
that this man should be stoned : he was so ; and then God commanded 
that for the future every man who should blaspheme the name of the 
Lord, whether he were a stranger or one born in the land, should 
be surely put to death. (Verses 10 — 16.) The same method was 
observed in the case of the man found gathering sticks on the sabbath 
day. (Num. xv.) Afterwards, when the Israelites were come to the 
banks of the Jordan, God gave the laws for appointing cities of refuge. 
(Num. XXXV.) At that time also the case of the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad was provided for, and a new law dispensed to meet this emer- 
gency. (Num. xxxvi.) Thus were new laws and authorized expositions 
of old statutes given long after this pretended revelation of the oral 
law. Further than this, it might be argued that when Moses prescribed 
the manner in which intricate cases were to be settled, (Deut. xvii. 
8 — 11,) he did not mention this oral law, as he certainly would have 
done, if it had been previously given as an authorized exposition of the 
written commandments. 

But the improbability of the pretended early existence of these tradi- 
tions is manifest from the fEtct, that many times in Hebrew history 
they must have perished, even if Moses had given them. See the 
speech of Azariah. (2 Chron. xv. 2 — 7.) The time to which the pro- 
phet referred was evidently that of the Judges, which is described in 
that book. (Chap. ii. 11 — 19.) To the days of Samuel this state of 
things continued with little intermission. (1 Sam. iii. 1.) How, in 
these times, could this immense mass of tradition have been preserved, 
together with their thirteen ways of reasoning, many of which are so 
intricate and subtle, that it is not an easy matter to explain them, 
much less to use them readily ] Were these men, who abandoned the 
law, and even renounced the worship, of God, the men who were careful 
to preserve in the utmost purity nice and subtle traditions concerning 
the meaning of this law] Times equally unpropitious frequently 
occurred under the reign of the kings. (2 Kings xxii., compared with 
2 Chron. xxxiv.) Again : the difficulty stated in the first book of the 
Maccabees (chap. iv. 44 — 46) could not have existed if the people 
possessed at that time complete means of explaining the law in these 
authorized traditions. 

Besides this evidence, there are proofs arising out of the nature of 
these traditions, which would alone be sufficient to refute the origin 
ascribed to them, and destroy their authority. Whatever is unjust or 
knavish cannot have come from God : a law, and an exposition of it 
which contradicts or evades it, cannot both have proceeded from the 
same Divine source: these may be safely taken as axioms. In the 
fourth commandment, every man knows that the Jews were expressly 
forbidden to do any servile work on the sabbath day. But in case 
any thing was to be done which a man could do alone, as the carrying 
of a loaf, if two removed it together, they were both held to be innocent ; 
although, if one removed it alone, he would be guilty, the Mishna 
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excusing them in the former case because neither did the work singly. 
{Shahbaik, chap. x. sect. 5 ; chap. xiii. sect. 6.) This principle of freeing 
two persons who deliberately join to break the law is knayish; and 
evidently makes the word of God of none effect. Again : God posi- 
tively commanded that he who made avow should keep it. (NunL xxx. 
2.) This is direct and plain. But if a man was weary of his tow, he 
might, according to the Mishna,, go to a wise man, and be absolved 
from his vow. {Shahbaik, chap. xxiv. sect. 5, with Wottojt's note.) 
There is a question in the Mishna which shows the flagrant injustice of 
these doctois, and at the same time illustrates the words of our blessed 
Lord, Matt. xv. : " R. Eliezer says, they open a man a gate (for repent- 
ance), in honour of his father and his mother; but the wise bind.** 
What they mean here is this : A man vows or says Corban or Kouaniy 
or some such equivalent words, — ^that his Mher or his mother shall not 
be the better for what he has. This, perhaps,' he says in his anger; but 
still he is bound not to relieve them, because, as they speak, the vow 
binds. Thus, through the force of this tradition, the passion of a 
disobedient son outweighs the authority of God's law. 

If, then, as appears so fully evident, the antiquity, origin, and autho- 
rity claimed by the rabbins for the Mishna are unfounded, what is the 
true state of the case with respect to these particulars ] This question 
must be answered by a simple statement of the conclusions to which a 
lengthened investigation of the subject has conducted us, as we have 
not space for the whole argument. With respect to its antiquity, 
the Mishna itself makes no pretensions to the age which is claimed for 
it. The earliest name given for the authentication of the traditions 
which it contains, is that of Simon the Just. Nor does Maimonides, 
its great advocate, cite any higher authority for the early age which he 
assigns to it. The most probable conclusion, therefore, is, that the 
collection of traditions was begun by private persons soon after the 
return of the people from captivity ; and, being greatly stimulated by the 
success of the Maccabees, this practice was continued until, soon after 
the nation had obtained independence, the principal part of the present 
contents of the Mishna was collected and taught. The origin of these 
traditions, therefore, was not Divine, but human : they are not explana- 
tions of the law communicated by Grod to Moses, but the laboured 
opinions of the most eminent men of the Hebrew nation, collected 
from the time of Ezra downward to the century before Christ. If these 
conclusions are well founded, then it will appear that the Mishna &ith- 
fully exhibits the religious opinions of the most learned of the Hebrew 
doctors, and the consequent religious practice of the Jewish people, at 
the commencement of the Christian era: it is therefore the highest 
authority which we possess respecting the customs and usages of the 
Jews, and the views which they entertained of the Old-Testament scrip- 
tures. And as the voice of a nation is of more weight than the testi- 
mony of any single person of that nation, let his quality, learning, or 
means of information be what they will; so the authority of the 
Mishna, where it is not contradicted by the New Testament, and much 
more where it illustrates any text therein contained, ought to be 
regarded as of more weight than Philo, Josephus, or any subsequent 
writers. But with respect to its authority as a divinely-appointed 
expositor, the arguments already given, and the frequent discordance 
and contrariety between the different rabbies whose opinions it records. 
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are abundantly sufficient to refute its assumptions. (Wotton's "Tra- 
ditions of the Scribes and Pharisees;" Allen's "Modem Judaism;" 
Pridbaux's " Connexion.") 

C, page 715. — The Karaites. 

SoALiQER has thrown out some opinions respecting the Jewish sects, 
which not only cast clearer light upon the origin of the Sadducees, but 
also afford important information respecting another and still smaller 
sect, the Karaites. He supposes that after the Jews returned from 
Babylon, (when the people were intent upon studying the law, in order 
to obey it,) they were divided into two great parties, who lived for a 
long period very amicably together ; one was the Assideans, who were 
desirous not only to obey the law according to the letter, but to do 
something further by way of supererogation, that they might appear 
holier than the rest. Being voluntarily devoted to the law, they were 
afterwards called CJiasdim, (1 Mace. ii. 42,) and ultimately resolved 
themselves into the powerful sect known as the Pharisees. The other of 
these primitive parties, was called Letter-Men, who kept strictly to the 
letter of the law, and denied the authority of all traditions : these were 
afterward called Karaites. They assert that the genuine succession of 
the Jewish church has been preserved only among them; and they 
have produced a catalogue of their doctors, whom they affirm to have 
flourished in an uninterrupted series from the time of Ezra the inspired 
scribe. These opinions have since been fully confirmed, and there 
appears reason to believe that as the traditions and interpretations of 
the Assideans were collected and invested with authority, they were 
opposed by a numerous body who maintained the sufficiency of the 
scripture alone in its literal sense, and who became a distinct sect 
under the name of Karaites. From this sect, under the influence of a' 
spirit of philosophizing scepticism, the Sadducees arose, who impiously 
denied a future state, and the existence of all incorporeal beings. From 
this circumstance the Pharisees obtained the opportunity of denounc- 
ing the Karaites as identical with the Sadducees. But this allegation 
is amply disproved by the remains of the sect ; who, although few in 
number, still exist, and firmly believe in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. It has been fully proved that their predecessors always believed 
in another life, — a resurrection of the just and the unjust ; and that 
they constantly opposed the pretensions of those who maintained the 
authority of the oral law. It has further been rendered probable, that 
by the Scribes, who are mentioned as distinct from the Pharisees, in 
most places where they are named, our Lord meant these Letter-Men, 
or Karaites, as the Greek word ypaixixareis may be rendered : and, fur- 
ther, that what our Saviour says of the Lawyers, (Luke xi. 46,) who 
were certainly not Pharisees, may be very well applied to them, because 
they professed to adhere so rigidly to the law. And thus it would 
seem that even those who received the writings of the Old Testament 
as the only standard of truth, had, in the time of Christ, by their carnal 
refinements, lost all the spirituality of religion. (Wotton's " Traditions 
of the Scribes and Pharisees ; " Allen's " Modem Judaism ; " and 
Pridbaux's " Connexion.") 
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D, page 717. — Were the Essenes Christians ? 

In a long, learned, and very eloquent article, contained in ** Black- 
wood's Magazine ** for 1840, a new theory respecting this sect is ingeni- 
ously started, and most ably advocated. The object of the writer is to 
show that the Essenes were not a Jewish sect, but the Christian church. 
Our limits will not allow even of an analysis of the arguments which 
the learned writer adduces in support of his position. But as this 
opinion has been put forth in a periodical of such high chmiicter and 
extensiTe circulation, it becomes necessary to state the reasons which 
prevent us from receiving the theory thus propounded. The wide range 
of subjects involved in the question, compel us to fix on two or three 
of the most important points. 

The first and one of the strongest arguments upon which the 
writer relies to maintain his position, is this, that, although Christ 
mixed with all kinds of character, and every class of society, in Judea, 
he never once mentions or alludes to the Essenes ; and that, although the 
four Evangelists, each in his own peculiar manner, narrated his life and 
actions, and several of the apostles wrote epistles to different churches* 
or to the collective body of believers, under different circumstances, and 
on several occasions, they all maintain the same silence as to the exist- 
ence of the Essenes, or the religious peculiarities of the sect. And from 
hence it is inferred that the Essenes did not exist before Christ. But 
we would ask. Is it a more remarkable fact that the New-Testament 
writers should not have noticed the Essenes, than that Philo and Jose- 
phus should never have referred to the Christians 1 Both these omis- 
sions appear to be accounted for by the smallness of these parties at the 
time when those authors flourished. But there are two objections which 
appear to be fatal to the inference deduced. First, the Christians were not 
congregated together in any part of Judea. The Essenes are described 
as occupying the western bank of the Dead Sea. Now no difficulty 
which is found in the commonly-received account of the Essenes is more 
startling than the assertion, that Christians who were scattered over the 
world, not only in Judea, but in Damascus, Antioch, the cities of Asia 
Minor, as well as in Greece and Rome, should be described by an author 
so well informed as Pliny, as a Jewish sect located on the banks of the 
Dead Sea. Secondly, when it is remembered that Pliny died a.d. 79, 
just ten years after the destruction of Jerusalem, can we believe that 
the Christians had in his time risen up into such consequence as to obtain 
notice as a separate and distinct people, and that he should not only err 
in supposing them located in a particular district in Judea, but still 
more so in believing this recent sect to be of very great antiquity ? 
For Pliny says, " Thus for many thousand years, (a thing incredible, 
and yet most true,) the people hath continued." (" Natural History," 
book V. sect. 17.^ 

In another respect this writer appears to have failed in establishing 
the identity of the Easenes and Christians ; namely, in their doctrines 
and religious practices. The Christians have always been distinguished 
by their love to Christ, and their glorying in his name. This was 
especially the case in primitive times. In no instance has this learned 
writer more seriously erred than in supposing that the violence of 
persecution induced the Christians to conceal their profession of devoted- 
ness to Christ, and to hide themselves. This allegation is confiited by 
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erery authentic acconnt of primitive Christianity. "We might on this 
point ask many questions ; such as, When did the Christians of Judea 
adopt this course ? When did they again emerge from this conceal- 
ment? But it is not necessary. We know that the Christians were 
not wholly driven from Jerusalem until the reign of Vespasian, when, 
taught by the signs of the times, agreeably to their Saviour's prophecy, 
they fled in a body to the city of Pella beyond Jordan, and thus 
escaped the miseries of the terrible siege of Jerusalem. (Eusebkjs's 
" History," book iii. chap, v.) But it may be objected, that the persecu- 
tion which arose in the case of Stephen did certainly drive many of the 
Christians from the Hebrew capital. This is admitted ; but the inspired 
account of this circumstance refutes the hypothesis which we combat. 
On that occasion they did not go together to live as a community in a 
remote district; they "were scattered abroad.*' Nor did they say, 
according to our author, " Let there be darkness ; let us muffle ourselves 
in thick clouds which no human eye can penetrate : " on the contrary, 
they "went every where preaching the word." Other particuhurs 
might be referred to in detail ; but we must content ourselves with 
saying that the despising of riches, early worship, neglect of wedlock, 
eminent fidelity, and length of life, are not distinguishing elements of 
Christian faith and practice : on these principles it would be easy to 
prove the identity of some of the Hindoo sects and Christians. If we 
had heard of faith in the Redeemer, pardon of sin obtained, communion 
with God through his Spirit, a glorious hope of heaven, there would 
have been some show of reason in the argument. 

Upon the whole, then, the evidence in favour of the existence of the 
Essenes as a Jewish sect seems sufficient to place the fact beyond doubt ; 
while the prevalence of Christianity throughout the empire, and the 
undoubted tenacity with which its disciples clung to the name of, and 
proclaimed their faith in, the crucified Saviour, prove that they could 
not have been described under this title. 

B, page 726. — The Divine Intention in Prophecy, defeated by 

Tradition. 

No candid and serious reader of the Old-Testament scriptures can 
retain any doubt that the purpose of God in the dispensation of prophecy 
was to afford the elect people an agency adapted to the developement of 
the great scheme of redemption. That which was obscurely symbolized 
by the types and figures of the law, was intended to be fully revealed, 
and completely carried into effect. A perfect sacrifice, a glorious high 
priesthood, an actual, personal entrance into the spiritual presence of 
Deity, a real cleansing from moral pollution, — these and other inestima- 
ble religious privileges were intended to be conferred, through the 
developement of those germs of living truth contained in the Mosaic 
scriptures. But by what means was this to be effected ] By prophecy. 
Men, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, were led to direct the public 
mind from external semblance, to internal reality, and thus to prepare 
the way for the glorious establishment of the kingdom of God in the 
earth. The Divine purpose in respect of Israel was, therefore, progress. 
It was intended that they should, by successive revelations, be raised 
from a temporal to a spiritual kingdom. We can now scarcely survey 
the wonderful adaptation of the means to the end, without amazement 
at the display which is thus afforded of Divine Goodness and Wisdom. 
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But all these purposes were defeated, this hope was cnt off, by the 
unjust and extravagant authority with which tradition was invested. 
Of this abundant proof may be given. 

A first step in this process was to invest the oral law with an author- 
ity equal to the scriptures: this was fuUy asserted by Maimonides. 
One feature of the case is curious : it was maintained "that what 
Joshua and Phineas collected from their thirteen rules, in order to the 
explaining of the meaning of any law, was not done by the Spirit of 
prophecy." By means of this tenet they attached the same importance 
and authority to late as to early traditions, and thus established a 
human interpreter of Divine law. But while it was admitted that these 
traditions were not compiled under prophetic inspiration, they were 
nevertheless held to be superior to the declaration of any prophet : 
" Since these received traditions are supposed to be interpretations made 
by Moses, and, consequently, of equal value with the written law itself, 
a prophet had no more avthorUy over the one, than he had over the 
other" This statement is not a casual or incidental remark ; Maimon- 
ides expands and explains his meaning : '' As to matters of disquisition 
and reasoning, and skill in the law, by which we come to understand 
the meaning of it, prophets are upon the same level with other wise 
men of the same rank and judgment with themselves as to the study of 
the law, who have not the gift of prophecy. So that if a thousand 
prophets, all equal to El^ah or Elisha, should offer to give an interpreta- 
tion of any law, and a thousand and one wise men should give a suffi- 
cient interpretation which is different from theirs of the same law, the 
majority ought to be attended to." 

It must be observable that this teaching neutralized sdl the power 
of prophetic inspiration : and the whole range of Mishnaic literature 
shows that this was the great object aimed at. For instance, in the 
case of the woman condemned by the law to lose her hands, (Deut. xxv. 
12,) this the traditions interpret putting her to open shame; upon 
which it is declared "that if a prophet should affirm that this law ought 
to be literally understood, he ought to be strangled as a liar." By this 
means tradition reigned supreme, and the benign object of prophecy 
was lost. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GENIUS OF THE DISPENSATION. 

The Mosaic Economy a new Dispensation, which exhibits, I. A vfique 
Dbvblopbment of Divine Goyernmekt — The Election of a Family 
to distinguished civil and religious Privileges — The continued 
Application of Divine Interposition, adapted to their varying Cir- 
cumstances — And the providential Arrangements of the World 
made with Reference to their Interest and Destiny. II. A remedial 
AoENCT, which afforded an Authentication of revealed Truth — 
Removed dangerous Error — Perpetuated the Divine Will in writ- 
ten Oracles — Gave typical Illustrations of the Messiah's Kingdom 
— And dispensed the Light and Influence of Prophecy. III. A 
Means of effectuating the promised Redemption — It supplied all 
the essential Elements of Knowledge necessary to identify the 
Messiah at his Coming, and to exhibit the true Character of his 
Mission — And maintained and illustrated the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment — Yet it did not produce the intended Results to the Hebrews 
— But was, nevertheless, in their Excision, made an efficient Means 
of accomplishing the great Work of Redemption. 

The dealings of God with the Hehrew people constitute a 
new chapter in the Divine administration. Man had pre- 
viously heard much of the wonderful operations of the 
Almighty ; had seen manifold proofs of his greatness, good- 
ness, justice^ and mercy. The world had witnessed much 
Divine interposition : when universal wickedness prevailed, 
the deluge asserted the power and justice of God ; and the 
preservation of the house of Noah attested his goodness and 
mercy. When the people rebelliously determined to remain 
one undivided community, the confusion of tongues enforced 
the Divine will, and scattered them over the face of the earth. 
When the inhabitants of a particular district had sinned 
beyond the hope of repentance, they were destroyed by fire 
from heaven, and righteous Lot was saved from this fearful 
ruin. The government of God had been maintained from 
the beginning, and revealed truth and spiritual influence had 
been imparted, suitable to the circumstances of mankind, 
and calculated to meet the wants of his exalted, but fallen, 
nature, and to lead him to a glorious destiny. But in all 
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the Divine administration of this period, every branch of the 
human family held the same relation to God : subject to the 
same law, favoured with the same privilege; obedience to 
Divine truth secured favour, and transgression met deserved 
punishment. 

In the vocation of Abraham, and the election of the seed 
of Israel, we behold the introduction of a new economy, 
which, in its operation, exhibited a unique developement of 
Divine government, an important range of remedial agency 
adapted to the recovery and elevation of human nature, and 
an essential means of effectuating the great purposes of re- 
demption. A brief review of these particulars will form an 
appropriate conclusion to our investigation of the history 
and religion of the Hebrew people, and show, under differ- 
ent aspects, the genius of their dispensation. . 

I. We regard the history and religion of the Hebrews as 
presenting a unique developement of Divine government. 

The distinguishing feature of this new economy is the 
election of one individual and his descendants, from genera- 
tion to generation, to stand in a special covenant relation 
to Jehovah. By virtue of this election, this family was 
expanded into a nation, which, under the immediate protec- 
tion of God, rose to distinguished power and glory, was pre- 
served for centuries amid a thousand dangers, and, although 
punished by Heaven for their sin, and led into captivity 
among the Heathen, is seen to have been sustained, restored, 
preserved, and delivered, until the great purposes of grace 
were carried into effect. 

In this heavenly policy we see a remarkable adaptation of 
the ways of God to the circumstances of man. Natural 
generation becomes a title to elevated temporal advance- 
ment, and distinguished religious privilege. All the family 
relationship of mankind is incorporated into the Divine plan, 
and every peculiarity of humanity is thus invested with 
importance, and rendered subsidiary to the Divine purpose. 
Not only was this the case in a national and general man- 
ner ; it extended through all the ramifications of the system. 
The sins of the fathers were visited upon the children^ 
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mercy, special in its power and blessing, was imparted to 
the seed of the righteous ; and through successive ages the 
lineal descent of Him who was to be born the world's Re- 
deemer was clearly pointed out by the finger of prophecy. 
But while this system thus laid hold of human relationship, 
and made it the appointed means of covenant blessing, it 
was Umited in its range, and confined to the seed of Jacob. 
The Divine government of the world was thus presented to 
human observation under a new aspect : here is the whole 
family of mankind amenable to Divine law, partaking of the 
Divine goodness, subjects of Divine government ; and yet, 
within this general display of the sovereignty of God, we see 
a small portion of earth upon which the power and grace of 
Heaven are shed in such glorious measure, that it is hghted 
up with resplendent beauty, amid the otherwise unvarying 
dimness of universal twilight. Here men live and move, the 
subjects of Divine knowledge, and spiritual influence, to 
which the wide world of humanity beside was a stranger. 
The prospect is unique. Nor was this strange distinction 
created by the fidelity of the favoured people, or the wicked- 
ness of the others ; it arose immediately out of an act of 
Divine sovereignty. (Rom. ix. 11 — 16.) It pleased God 
thus to take a people out of the common level of human 
privilege, and to raise them into an intimate covenant union 
with himself. 

But the introduction of a part of mankind into this pecu- 
liar relation, and the limitation of its benefits to the seed 
of Jacob, not only exhibit a remarkable exception to the 
ordinary operations of Divine government; the nature and 
extent of the blessings thus imparted are equally striking. 
These pertained, in the first instance, to temporal elevation 
and happiness. A special part of the sacred charter guaran- 
teed to this people the abiding presence of Jehovah with 
them as their King, and the consequent exercise of all the 
infinite attributes of Deity on their behalf. It should not 
be forgotten that this revelation of God did not remove or 
supersede any of the privileges which Israel enjoyed in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind. AU that man had learned 
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of providtnce, all that he had been taught of confidence in 
God, the elect people still retained in common with others ; 
but> beyond all this, they had God brought very nigh unto 
them. He multiplied their numbers, increased their wealth, 
confounded their enemies, taught them wisdom. In their 
national councils they had access to Infinite Prescience ; 
over the national weal the segis of Almighty Power was 
securely held ; " the eternal God " was their refuge. Nor 
was this glorious extent of blessing lost in its national gene- 
rality. It followed them in aU the requirements of mind 
and body: every family and personal want was embraced 
within the range of the covenant, and the resources of 
Heaven thus brought within the reach of Israel. The result 
of all these blessings was, to make this place the garden of the 
Lord. Every element of national greatness, all the means 
of producing public wealth, every source of individual and 
general happiness, were here fostered by heavenly influence ; 
covenant privilege gave unearthly life and energy to all. 
Scepticism may wrangle and blaspheme, and the carnal 
philosopher may close his eyes to the light of truth, and 
steel his heart against the weight of evidence ; but imperish- 
able monuments yet remain of the validity of God's ancient 
covenant. 

But as the Divine government never contemplates man as 
entirely limited to earth, but always recognises the spiritual 
nature and immortal destiny of his soul, so this covenant, 
although it shed religious light and hope over the wide 
range of temporal want and blessing, did more ; it revealed 
Jehovah as their God. Here, as in the former case, all the 
truth that had been previously revealed was retained. All 
that had contributed to form the piety of Abel, the holy life 
of Enoch, the righteousness of Noah, the faith of Abraham, 
was included in the religion of the Hebrews. But while 
Moses recognised and re-asserted all this, he was made the 
instrument of communicating an immense amount of addi- 
tional information. It is, however, a memorable fact, and one 
which bears important evidence of the existence of a rich 
amount of revealed truth during the patriarchal age, that the 
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Mosaic laws were most distinguished for the impressive 
manner in which they were communicated, and the Divine 
authentication thereby afforded, not only to new revelations, 
but equally so to those which had been previously known. 
However startling the statement may appear, it is neverthe- 
less true, that the terrible scenes of Sinai were designed 
more to authenticate than reveal truth. When, therefore, 
we regard these events as a part of the Divine administration, 
we are inevitably led to the conclusion that the delinquencies 
of the preceding age did not arise from the absence of reli- 
gious light, but rather from unbelief and neglect. It pleased 
God, therefore, to make the religious revehitions of this new 
economy remarkable for the overwhelming weight of evidence, 
and the unquestionable Divine authority, by which they were 
invested. And how full of sublimity and glory were these 
manifestations of God ! Miracle surrounded the daily path 
of the people, and supplied their daily food; supernatural 
appearances and powers were always visible in the camp. 
But, towering high in sublimity above all these, were the 
glorious displays of majesty which attested the Divine 
authority of the law. Even Moses feared: the granite 
masses of Sinai and Horeb trembled to their centre. Sacred 
song in after-ages celebrated the unequalled effect of these 
Divine operations, and called them to mind as everlasting 
proofs of the heavenly origin of the Hebrew covenant. But 
this glorious attestation was given to living verities. Here 
God reigned, his law was promulged, and spread its claims 
not only over every part of external conduct, but reached 
every faculty of the mind, and every affection of the heart. 
Here God was worshipped in a manner which aptly symbo- 
lized all the great truths of redemption, and shed spiritual 
light upon the religious condition of man. Here God was 
known, his attributes declared, his true character exhibited, 
and all Israel incited to obtain, through obedience to the 
moral law, a conformity to the moral image of their Maker. 
Removed as we are from this people by great difference of 
language, manners, and age, we look back from a distance 
of thirty-four centuries upon this national election, and 
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stand amazed at the actual operation of the glorioas tlieo- 
cracy ; exhibiting, as it does, a peculiar manifestation of tlie 
Divine government, which, even now, is replete with wonder, 
as its true nature is understood, and unfolds new reasons 
for astonishment, as we pursue our researches into its spirit 
and character. 

But in order to our having a complete view of the sub- 
ject, we must not consider this election and theocratic 
government as existing merely in the Divine intention, or 
even as carried into effect in any given period of Hebrew 
history. It is further necessary that we consider the numer- 
ous changes effected in this institution, in accommodation to 
the unfaithfulness and obstinacy of the people ; and also 
the effects which it occasioned in the general government of 
the world. With respect to the first particular, the case is 
most astonishing, as exhibiting great displays of goodness, 
long-suffering, and mercy, in combination with infinite wis- 
dom and power. No sooner had the purpose of God been 
fully brought into operation by the completion of the cove- 
nant, than the unbelief of Israel protracted the sojourn in 
the wilderness from a year and a half to forty years. When 
the supineness of the people prevented their taking perfect 
possession of the promised land, their limited occupation of 
it was divinely defended. As their religious unfaithfulness 
rendered them liable to repeated aggressions, God raised up 
extraordinary deliverers to judge and save them. When it 
had become fully apparent that, notwithstanding a rich 
amount of Divine influence, applied under the most favour- 
able circumstances, their unfaithfulness was such that the 
power of their religion was insufficient to maintain their 
national unity, they were allowed to establish a monarchy. 
The sovereign having used all his influence and power to 
promote licentiousness of manners, and the introduction of 
idolatry, the nation was divided by Divine appointment into 
two independent kingdoms. At length, when these and 
other causes had consummated the iniquity of Israel, they 
were successively destroyed, and carried into captivity. Yet, 
in the midst of national ruin, the identity of the Hebrew 
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people was maintained^ and a remnant restored and pre- 
served, until, having completed their sin by their constant 
and obstinate rejection of the Messiah, the covenant was 
annulled, and the Hebrews driven from the land of their 
fathers. But in all this conflict between carnal unbelief on 
the one hand, and Divine interposition on the other, it is 
evident, that, from the first, the government which was in- 
tended to be a pure theocracy became more and more worldly 
in its character. Every change in polity, the various and suc- 
cessive alterations in administration, were so many aggressions 
upon the immediate and direct government of God, by the 
unfaithfulness of his elect. .Thus we see the glorious theo- 
cracy invaded and corrupted, while the people who were des- 
tined to have Jehovah for their King, and all their national 
interests sustained and surrounded by his glorious and infinite 
attributes, are found gradually descending to the ordinary 
level of a minor state, relying for direction and defence only 
upon human wisdom and valour ; until, under the maledic- 
tion of Heaven, they were deprived of national existence, 
and scattered over the face of the earth as homeless outcasts. 
Another important subject is presented to our consider- 
ation, in the efiects which were produced upon the general 
government of the world by the national election of the 
Hebrews. It is impossible that a people could be made to 
enjoy such special and elevated privileges without creating 
a necessity for some peculiar manifestations to the surround- 
ing nations of the actual existence and resistless operations 
of the Divine government. Intimations of this abound 
in holy scripture. When the several branches of the post- 
diluvian population were, by the confusion of tongues, dis- 
persed abroad over the earth, their location was appointed, 
and the bounds of their respective territories fixed, with spe- 
cial reference to the future inheritance of Israel. (Deut. 
xxxii. 8.) The situation of the elect nation was a first prin- 
ciple in the whole of this providential arrangement. And 
throughout their future history Egypt and Syria, Ethiopia and 
Babylon, Assyria and Edom, and other surrounding kingdoms, 
were elevated or depressed, were crowned with victory or co- 
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Yered with defeat, generally according to their bearing towards 
Israel, or the peculiar circa mstances and condition of the chosen 
nation. More than this, the secret of the Lord was with his 
people. Some intimation of the plagaes of Egypt were revealed 
to Abraham. The requiem of Nineveh was sung by Hebrew 
bards, while she was mistress of Asia. The doom of Babylon 
was asserted by the sacred seer before the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was known among men. The warlike exploits of 
Cyrus and the martial career of Alexander were not only 
known to Hebrew prophets, but their principal actions gra- 
phically described ages before these men were bom. The 
universal ascendancy of Rome was published to Israel dur- 
ing the captivity. These are not merely mentioned as inter- 
esting facts ; as such they deserve very serious attention ; 
but reference is now made to them as proofs that Israel was the 
centre-point of God's providential government of the world, 
the key-stone in the great arch of ancient nations. How 
gloriously does this exhibit the Divine character ! How 
infinite in perfections must He be, who could so exactly 
adjust the political mechanism of the world, that while 
governing all kingdoms in wisdom, truth, and equity. He could 
make the ipost prominent events in the history of every 
nation subserve the interests of his own peculiar people ! 
Men may scoflF at Jewish superstition, and magnify the refine- 
ment of Athens, the valour of Sparta, the splendour of 
Rome ; but he knows nothing either of God or of the his- 
tory of his race, who does not carefully study the Divine 
administration of the world, in special relation to the Hebrew 
nation. 

II. It is further proposed to regard the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion as one important range of remedial agency adapted to 
the recovery and elevation of human nature. 

Whatever other important purposes this religious economy 
might have been intended to subserve, it was certainly meant 
to raise the elect people, not only to political greatness as a 
nation, but to moral and religious eminence as individuals. 
It was unquestionably adapted to promote this result, as will 
appear from a few brief observations. 
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The Mosaic economy afforded a clear and explicit authentic 
cation to Divine truth. In patriarchal times, the great doctrines 
of religion were handed down traditionally, by vivd-voce com- 
munications ; and it is notorious that, at the time of the 
exodus, the most important elements of primitive faith had 
either faded away from the minds of men, or had been 
greatly corrupted by human speculations : both these cir- 
cumstances rendered an authoritative authentication of truth 
of the greatest importance to the religious interests of man- 
kind. This the Hebrew dispensation abundantly supplied. 
The revelations of Divine truth to the Hebrews were 
directly attested by every kind, of evidence which the nature 
of the case admitted, and that to the utmost possible extent. 
An infinite range of miracle and prophecy pervaded the 
whole system, and stamped on it imperishable evidence of its 
Divine validity. The Hebrews knew, therefore, throughout 
their whole history, that the oracles which they had received 
were " of God." 

But this divinely-authenticated truth not only exhibited a 
pure faith to the Hebrew mind ; it also swept away an im- 
mense accumulation of error. Doubts had arisen almost 
every where as to the doctrine of the Divine unity, and poly- 
theism generally prevailed. The foundation of all sound 
morals had been sapped, and many of the foulest crimes 
were commonly perpetrated under the sanction of religion. 
Worship had been so fatally perverted, that it had generally 
sunk into folly or sin. While the world lay in these circum- 
stances, the light of revelation was shed upon the Hebrew 
people : God revealed himself unto them as " One Lord : " 
His unity and glorious perfections were fully declared. The 
mists of error were removed from the science of morals, and 
a pure code of law communicated immediately from Jehovah. 
Worship was rescued from impurity and unmeaning supersti- 
tion, and made a way of access unto God. In every aspect, 
the faith of the Hebrew is seen purged from the numerous 
evils which the energy of the spirit of error had introduced 
among mankind, and imbued with pure and perfect truth 
from the fountain-head. 

2 K 2 
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Another important element of the Mosaic economy was 
the communication of Divine revelation in a written form. 
Truth had been previously revealed, but had been fearfully 
corrupted in the course of its transmission : now the will of 
God is placed in permanent characters before the mind of 
man. It does not pass to any person through the memory 
and language of another ; it stands in no danger of being 
alloyed by human infirmity of judgment, or exuberance of 
imagination. This gem of heavenly verity, insoluble in earthly 
error, remained, throughout successive ages, an unfailing 
witness for God, a clear and constant testimony for the 
truth. It might be neglected or undervalued; yet it re- 
mained an undying exhibition of the mind of the eternal 
Jehovah. We need not wonder that the inspired apostle 
should regard the possession of the sacred oracles as the 
principal glory of the elect people. (Rom. iii. 2.) 

We place in the same category, and reckon among the 
remedial agencies which adapted this dispensation to the 
recovery and elevation of mankind, its typical character. 

Much learned labour has been expended on the question, 
whether the Hebrews possessed any distinct perception of this 
peculiar significancy of the sacred things and institutions of 
their economy ; and an opinion has already been expressed 
upon the subject in its general aspect. There is, however, one 
preliminary inquiry, which has been either wholly over- 
looked or generally neglected ; namely. By what means, or 
through what mental process, was this typical character dis- 
coverable, if It was or could be apprehended 1 A type has 
been defined ''as something present, which is prepared and 
designed by God to adumbrate some future object." * And 
it evidently appears, from comparing the history and eco- 
nomy of Moses with the whole of the New Testament, that 
the ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of gospel 
blessings. This point has been clearly established by the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, in his Epistle to the Hebrews.-]* 
Without the testimony of St. Paul, the comparison alluded 

* HoRNE's " Introduction," vol. u. pp. 527, 528. f Ibid. 
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to would be sufficient to convmee any intelligent and candid 
mind of the typical character of the ritual law; but the 
comparison is necessary. An investigation into the law, 
apart from gospel communications, would not be sufficient 
to establish this point. How, then, could intellectual effort, 
or labouring criticism, make the discovery before the gospel 
was announced 7 Certainly, not at all. But does it follow 
from hence, that therefore this truth could not be known to 
the Old-Testament Jews 7 The conclusion is absurd. There 
are, at the present time, gospel verities which cannot be 
ascertained by human reason. The whole range of experi- 
mental religion, all its hopes and fears, the blessedness of 
Divine love, the blissful enjoyment of spiritual communion 
with God, are all a terra incognita to the carnal intellect of 
the most profound mind. And for this reason, — ^intellectual 
research is not the appointed means of realizing these sub- 
lime privileges: it is the office of faith. Faith enabled 
the pious Hebrew to pass beyond the outward meaning of 
the ritual law, and, realizing the antitype in its figurative 
precursor, to enter into the design of God in the economy 
of redemption, and to experience the power of grace. Thus 
Abraham saw the day of Christ ; and thus the faithful sons 
of Abraham apprehended a spiritual import in external sym- 
bols, and saw in ritual services a sublime and glorious com- 
pass of instruction and blessing, which the utmost researches 
of the carnal and unbelieving could never discover. 

The communications of the holy prophets afforded the 
Hebrews a further means of religious improvement. These 
inspired teachers were not merely accredited to kings, and 
instructed to reveal important information touching the des- 
tinies of kingdoms, or to utter predictions respecting future 
events; their more ordinary duty was to unfold religious truth, 
and to guide the people to a sincere and spiritual obedience 
to the law. This was the chief aim in their frequent exhibi- 
tions of the Messiah ; whose certain appearance was distinctly 
declared, his Divine nature plainly asserted, and his sufferings 
and death explicitly described. In connexion with these reve- 
lations, the prophets gave the most glowing descriptions of 
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the spiritaal glories of the last days, when idolatry should 
be destroyed, and a reign of righteousness, fraught with 
every blessing, and imbued with heavenly power, through the 
manifestations of the Spirit of God, should be established over 
the earth. At the same time, these inspired teachers showed 
the fearful consequences of sin, and ui^ed the people to 
repentance and amendment of life ; denounced a heartless, 
formal attendance upon the sanctuary, and laboured to lead 
the people into a serious, spiritual worship of God, and obe- 
dience to his will. The prophetic institute was, therefore, 
exactly adapted to meet the case of the Hebrews. It united, 
like the twilight of morning, the shadowy ^oom of rites and 
ceremonies to the sun-light of gospel glory. By this means 
the cold architecture of ecclesiastical arrangement became 
instinct with life ; the dreary region of rites was converted into 
the garden of the Lord. Prophecy thus afforded immense aid 
to those who, hving under the Old-Testament dispensation, 
were desirous of ascertaining their predise relation to God, 
and the nature and extent of the purposes of his mercy to 
themselves and all mankind. To every question rising in 
such minds, it afforded a prompt and satisfactory reply. 

The dispensation of grace under which the Hebrew people 
were placed, in virtue of their covenant relation to Jehovah, 
was, therefore, designed and adapted to furmsh them with 
important means of spiritual improvement. It afforded a 
perfect authentication of Divine truth, and removed a vast 
amount of serious and dangerous error; it gave a mani- 
festation of Divine government calculated to enlarge the 
knowledge of men respecting the things of God, and spe- 
cially adapted to inspire the Hebrews with a lively confidence 
in Jehovah ; it imparted Divine truth in a permanent and 
intelligible form ; it presented them an elaborate system of 
law, worship, and ritualistic economy, which at once shed a 
clear and steady light upon morals, and was adapted through 
faith to lead men to a spiritual knowledge of the Divine will ; 
it gave, beside all this, the light of prophecy, as a means of 
leading them to just and spiritual views of personal religion. 
Let these high privileges and important means be fairly esti- 
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mated, and it will be folly acknowledged that, whatever sub- 
sidiary or general purposes the Mosaic economy was intended 
to serve, it was calculated, in an eminent degree, to raise 
the moral and religious character of the Hebrews, and to 
prepare them for a rich experience of the Divine favour indi- 
vidually, and thus to make them as a nation eminently sub- 
serve the grand designs of Heaven. 

III. The Hebrew history and religious dispensation may 
be also regarded as the means appointed, in the wisdom of 
God, for effecting the great purposes of redemption. 

Prior to the vocation of Abraham, although much reUgious 
light and truth had been communicated to mankind, it is 
not known that any information respecting the incarnation 
of the Saviour, his personal appearance, or meritorious 
work, had been given, beyond what was obscurely hinted in 
the primitive promise, which declared that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent's head. Yet, when the 
Messiah appeared, there was among all nations a general 
expectation of his coming, and he was identified as the pro- 
mised Christ by numerous and unmistakeable proofs. He 
was born both when and where the Messiah was predicted 
to appear. His mother was a virgin of the house of David, 
as had been expHcitly declared concerning the Saviour. He 
possessed a perfect human nature, and, at the same time, 
claimed to be Divine : which remarkable union of nature in 
the Messiah had been predicted to the Hebrews. John the 
Baptist preceded Jesus, and announced him : this was fore- 
told, — one in the spirit and power of Elias was to prepare 
the way of the promised Lord. The Saviour was distin- 
guished throughout his whole public life by a continued 
series of miracles, all of which were intended to alleviate 
human sorrow, and promote the happiness of man. It was 
predicted, that the Messiah should sustain the offices of Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King : all these were assumed and exercised 
by Jesus. In short, all the leading particulars in the suffer- 
ings and death of the Saviour, the manner of his burial, his 
resurrection and ascension, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
the glorious progress of the gospel through the instrument- 
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ality of an agency which, in the eyes of the woild, was mean 
and contemptible, — aU these had been predicted; and every 
incident and featoie of the life and death of Christ, and of the 
promnlgation and spread of his holy gospel, had been previ- 
ously announced in type, or figure, or prophecy. The seri- 
ous reader, as he ponders over these marvellous results of 
Divine prescience and Divine power, may be inclined to ask, 
''By what means was all this effected? Through what 
wonderful instrumentality was all this predictive information 
respecting the Messiah communicated ; all tins knowledge of 
his character and work afforded ; all this Divine authentica- 
tion of his person and mission provided V* The answer to 
all these questions is. By the Hebrew dispensation. It was 
in the history and religion of this people that the model 
forms of the Saviour's character and work were prepared. 
Here the embryo elements of gospel truth and evangelical 
righteousness germinated, under the fostering influence of 
the Divine Spirit. Here, under all the varying aspects of 
Hebrew history, whether Israel triumphed in power, or 
pined in captivity, the work and purpose of Crod went 
steadily onward, until the world was prepared for God's 
Messiah; and here an impregnable fortress of truth was 
prepared, an irrefragable proof afforded of the Divinity of 
His claims, who came as the world's Redeemer. 

But, further, the Mosaic dispensation was adapted to 
effect the stupendous purposes of redemption, by uphold- 
ing, exhibiting, and adumbrating the great doctrine of 
atonement. The revelations of Divine truth which were 
made to the first pair, as an immediate consequence of the 
fall, asserted this doctrine, and provided, in animal sacrifice, 
a typical substitution, which was intended to prefigure Him 
who in the fulness of time should offer Himself as the great 
and efficient sacrifice for sin. The offering and faith of 
Abel, crowned as they were by the Divine " witness " which 
he obtained, stand out in the annals of the ancient world as 
an everlasting proof that, even in those early times, remis- 
sion of sin, through the blood-shedding of a piacular victim, 
was not only a doctrine known and beUeved^ but that, in its 
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practical application, it operated "through faith," which is 
decisive as to its having had reference to the promised 
Redeemer. " But how was this subject regarded by the world 
in general in the time of Moses ? And what were the views 
entertained respecting it by the most polished Heathens in 
the time of Christ?" The practice of animal sacrifice was 
maintained, altars every where reeked with the blood of 
victims; in fact, the priesthood among every people were 
mainly occupied in preparing and presenting these bloody 
immolations. Yet it is a well-established fact, that, in 
the days of Moses, the object and nature of sacrifice 
were generally forgotten, or but partially and imperfectly 
evinced in public conduct ; while, long before the ter- 
mination of the Hebrew polity, the darkness which had 
gathered around this subject was so great, that the origin 
and intention of animal sacrifice were unknown, and the 
most profound philosophers were found searching into these 
mysteries in vain. What would then have been the state of 
mankind, in reference to this subject, if the Mosaic economy 
had never existed ? In all probability, the doctrine of 
atonement through the blood-shedding of a substituted vic- 
tim would have been entirely lost, and men would have been 
rendered, to a great extent, incapable of apprehending the 
true character and efiects of the grand atonement, when, in 
the fulness of time, the Lamb of God came to bear away the 
sins of the world. In this respect, also, while in all sur- 
rounding nations sacrifice had lost its true character, and 
become associated with murder and uncleanness, the Hebrew 
economy preserved it in all its purity ; exhibited its vicarious 
and propitiating efficacy, in connexion with a pure and 
divinely-appointed worship ; and thus maintained in the 
world a permanent exposition of this Divine verity, a living 
witness to the truth of the evangelical principle, "Without 
shedding of blood is no remission " of sin. Here, therefore, 
is another striking instance in which the Hebrew eco- 
nomy was instrumental in effecting the grand purposes of 
redemption. 

Whatever opinion, therefore, the wisdom of this world 
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may fomi of the Moeaic economy, — although in the eyes 
of men it may seem pneiile in many of its reqoirements, 
sopentitions in some of its practices, and hnt adiqpted to a 
semi-ciTilized state of society in the genoal spirit of its 
l^;i8lation, — it is ncYertheless an undoubted fiict, that it 
afforded to the world a wonderfol and perfectly unique 
exhibition of Divine government ; that it gave to the elect 
family, and throogh them indirectly to sorronnding nations, 
an important means of mental, moral, and spiritual advance- 
ment; and that it directly contributed to evolve the great 
process of redemption, and to bring this mighty purpose of 
God into full operation. 

But it may be objected, that, in its direct intention, this 
whole religious economy failed to accomplish what appeared 
at least to be a part of the Divine purpose; namely, the 
continued elevation of the Jewish people; that, notwith- 
standing the repeated intimations which are found in scrip- 
ture, of the perpetual kingdom of David, and of the ever- 
lasting covenant which Jehovah had confirmed with Israel, 
the house of David has perished from among men, and the 
Hebrew people are, on accoant of their wickedness and 
unbelief, cut off from covenant blessing, and scattered under 
the malediction of Heaven over the face of the earth. To a 
certain extent this allegation must be admitted ; yet it forms 
no objection to the scope of our argument. The Hebrew 
people did indeed prove disobedient and unbelieving, and 
consequently their covenant relation to Jehovah was 
broken. But this excision and its causes, instead of con- 
travening the views which have been advanced, confirm 
and illastrate them. They attest the necessity of a more 
efficient and glorious revelation of Divine grace. It is, 
indeed, manifest that, notwithstanding the copious revelation 
of God's will which the Mosaic economy revealed, and the 
glorious authentication with which it was impressed, it was 
not fully successful in respect of the Hebrew people. The 
theocracy was never completely carried out ; their religious 
system, in all its adaptation to elevate and to bless individual 
mind, was never brought into general operation ; the spiritual 
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teaching of the prophets, and the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit which accompanied it, were never successful in 
the general and spiritual reformation of the people. But what 
does all this prove ? Does it indicate that this economy was 
not Divine, that it was not remedial in its character, or that it 
was not calculated to impart those blessings which the moral 
circumstances of humanity required ? Nothing of the kind ! 
The point proved is simply this, — Human nature was so 
deeply fallen, the heart of man so wholly depraved, that even 
this interposition of God was insufficient fully to meet his case. 
Did the men who, throughout successive ages, had the most 
ample opportunities of testing the validity of the evidence 
upon which this economy rested its claims to a Divine origin 
and authority, admit or deny these claims ? They admitted 
them so fully, that they would readily have died in maintaining 
their truth. Was the scheme of doctrine which this economy 
taught developed with sufficient clearness to be distinctly 
apprehended, and sanctioned by an authority so explicit as 
to command belief? The answer is in the affirmative; and 
this is shown by the fact, that, when the Hebrew people 
stood on the threshold of national perdition, they were 
punctilious in their observance of the law, and orthodox in 
their belief of doctrine. Where was, then, the cause of 
failure ? In the invincible opposition of the carnal mind to 
the spiritual requirements of God. All that was outward 
was received, every thing relating to externals was beheved ; 
but the claims of Heaven to a spiritual service and a devo- 
tion of the heart, although successful in particular instances, 
were, even when accompanied by the glorious sanctions of 
the law, and the mighty influence of the Spirit of prophecy, 
insufficient to bring the house of Israel generally into sub- 
mission to the Divine will. 

This important fact is not to be overlooked in our 
investigation of the merciful revelations of Jehovah toward 
mankind. But for this, the world would never have believed 
such an expenditure of power, wisdom, and mercy as are 
revealed in the gospel, to be absolutely necessary for the salva- 
tion of mankind. Here, however, the great fact is evinced. 
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Every tbing short of this had been tried. All but the 
sacrificial offering of the Lamb of God, and the advent of 
the Holy Ghost, had been effected. An ecclesiastical order 
had been created, a professing church had been formed ; but 
a spiritually-minded people had not been gathered. This 
was reserved for the gospel. 

It is, however, necessary to observe, that, in speaking of 
the Hebrew economy as having failed to accompHsh all the 
Divine will, this language must be confined to the fate of 
the nation generally, and to the personal condition of the 
faithless Hebrews in particular, and not considered as at all 
applying to the general purposes of redemption. Under 
this aspect the wisdom and power of God are more clearly 
magnified than under any other in their history. 

Here we see the seed of Abraham elected to be the cove- 
nant people of Jehovah, the means and channel through 
which universal blessing is to be communicated to the whole 
human race. And yet, although favoured with the most 
glorious privileges, they are unfaithful. But the Lord is 
long-suffering : he bears with them, adapts his dispensations 
of mercy to their varying condition, follows them in all their 
devious course, spreads the range of his interposition over 
all tbe fluctuations of their national policy, all the changes 
of their power, all the variations of their condition ; when, 
as the most glorious manifestations of Heaven had been 
resisted, we perceive, in the latter portion of their history, 
the operations of Divine power are more seldom and less 
prominently marked, until at length the Hebrews have to 
rely alone on worldly wisdom and power, and cease to be 
the recognised people of God. 

But, although this mournful career shows the gradual 
declension of Israel until their ruin is consummated, what 
is the state of the case as to the great object for which they 
were raised to this distinguished position ; namely, tliat in 
them all the families of the earth might be blessed ? Here 
was no failure, no vacillation of purpose. Every inflexion 
of the poHtical or religious condition of the Hebrews is 
rendered subservient to the great cause of human redemp- 
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tion. When David and Solomon reigned righteously, a rich 
effusion of grace was poured out upon Israel, and a large 
amount of evangelical revelation was given for the guidance 
of their faith. But this watchful care is most conspicuous 
in the declension and various afflictions and punishments to 
which this people were subjected. Every prediction of tem- 
poral evil was accompanied with a prophecy of the Messiah ; 
every chastisement, with a revelation of his coming glory ; 
all the varying dispensations which the persevering unbelief 
of the Hebrews called forth were identified with new illustra- 
tions of gospel times ; every step which marked the declen- 
sion of that people throughout successive centuries gave the 
world a special hope of a more glorious dispensation of 
grace ; until, when the excision took place, and Jerusalem 
was ruined, and the thunder-storm of Divine anger fell upon 
the devoted people, God's Messiah had completed his work 
of mercy, and his kingdom of grace was proclaimed to the 
world. " the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God !" The Hebrew religion came from him ; 
the Hebrew history is full of him. 

We close our investigation into these matters with an 
overwhelming conviction, that they involve subjects of the 
deepest interest and importance ; and with a hope that the 
reader will, by an earnest and prayerful study of the sacred 
volume, add to the information which our limited oppor- 
tunity has permitted us to give. 



THE END. 
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science to the confirmation of the Mosaic narrative." — Church-of-England 
Quarterly Review, 

" The work is a monument of patience, industry, and research." — 
Biblical Review, 

" The announcement that such subjects have been ably and throughly 
discussed by a man of Mr. Smith's erudition, candour, critical skill, 
scriptural knowledge, and integrity, will induce many of our readers to 
purchase the volume, and peruse it attentively. We can assure them 
that they will be amply repaid." — West Briton. 

" To all this important discussion we can only refer, and repeat the 
meed of our sincere approbation." — Literary Gazette, 

" The work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature. We can 
strongly recommend it to all who are desirous of thoroughly under- 
standing the history of the Bible." — Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

" We substitute for such extracts an earnest recommendation of the 
entire volume." — Watchman. 

" The most valuable work of the present season is, perhaps, that of 
George Smith. F.A.S., entitled, ♦ The Patriarchal Age : or, the History 
and Religion of Mankind, to the Death of Isaac' It is vmtten with 
consummate ability, and in an excellent spirit." — Montreal Witness. 



